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MEMOIR OF MRS: iNCHBALi). 



As an authentic memoir of Mrs. Inchbald, composed fromi do-^ 
cuments in her own hand-writing, is shortly to be published, 
we shall confine ourselves^ to a detail of the leading facts of 
her life which have never yet been given with even tolerable 
accuracy. 

Elizabeth Inchbald was the last child bttt one of the nttme-* 
rous family of John and Mary Simpson, of Standingfield, in 
Suffolk, and bom on the 15th of October, 1753. Her father 
died when she was but eight years old, and her mother was left 
to strug^e, -deeply encumbered, with the concerns of a farm 
which we believe was the sole source of profit, and iffdeed 
maintenance, to the family. 

MrSb Inchbald has told us that she never was sent to school, 
and never had any governess or preceptor. In that particular 
she resembled Miss Burney, another writer of novels, and* her 
equal in the delineation of character and passion. But the 
latter lady lived at least in the atmosphere of letters^ and her 
father was a man of science and refinement. 

The family of the Simpsons was Catholic ; and the neigh- 
bourhood abounded in respectable persons of that communion, 
who willingly extended their friendship to the interesting farm- 
house at Standingfield, where the daughters were spoken of as 
amiable and handsome girls ; Elizabeth particularly admired, 
though she has candidly admitted that her sister Deborah was 
handsomer ihan herself. Elizabeth had a defect to surmount, 
which caused her infinite vexation — she^ from her infancy, 
stammered; and yet the early^assion of her mind was to be 
an actress. \/ 

Bury and its fair supplied them with amusements, and the 
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iT MEMOIR OF MRS. INCHBALD. 

theatre there gave to her brother George his love of dramatic 
representations : he came home from this seat of his enjoy- 
ments an actor in embryo, and unconsciously, perhaps^ en- 
couraged his sister in the secret design she had meditated. She 
was confirmed in it after by his really entering the profession. 
As to her impediment, she wrote out all the words with which 
she had difficulty^ and by slow articulation^ and a measured 
manner, disciplined her organs of speech. 

Sanguine as youth may be, it seldom calculates more erro- 
neously than when it applies, with its natural timidity and in- 
experience, to a country manager for an engagement on his 
stage as a means of provision in life. Beauty, it is true, will do 
something; and the female debutante is seldom awkward, which 
the males at Hrst are sure to be. But the requisites for a coup 
de main are those of intrepid nature. If discipline is needed 
to perfect tlie actress, she must find it through successive barns, 
and play-houses little better, incessant variety of parts, and 
audiences equally composed of ignorance and prejudice. 

Miss Simpson, under injunctions of secrecy, wrote to Mr. 
GrifiORh^ who at that time had the management of the Norwich 
theatre, to give her an engagement, if he judged her abilities 
worthy of encouragement. He wrote a reply of the doubtful 
gender, and they had interviews, too, of a charming description ; 
but he avoided every thing like engagement. She now saw the 
necessity of striking at the heart; and therefore determined, 
with the Wronghead family, upon a ** Journey to London." 

On the 7th of May, 1771^ she came to London on a visit to 
her sister Hunt, whose husband was a tailor, and resided in 
Southampton Buildings, Hoibom, in one of its courts. Mr. 
James Hunt had married another of her sisters. Two more of 
them were the wives of Mr. Hugginsand Mr. Slender; so that 
London, unless she chose mystery and inconvenience, always 
oflfered her choice of asylum and associates. "With her relations 
she visited the usual sights of the metropolis — the museum, the 
play-houses, the public gardens. She had, in the country, re- 
ceived Mr. lnchbald*s addresses, and i)ow attended most to his 
personal friends. He accompanied her to Vauxhall, and they 
supped together at a tavern ; after which he took leave of her 
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on setting out for Birmingham. Three days after, she left 
London for home, on the 4lh of June. 

Inchbald corresponded with both mother and daughter at 
Standingfield, and their letters were thickly interchanged the 
whole year. It was not till March, 1772, that she determined 
upon a new adventure.— On the 10th of April, she packed up her 
things, and wrote a " farewell letter" to her mother. On the 
11 th, left home unsuspected, and by the Norwich Fly arrived 
safely and quite unexpected again in the "great city." She 
got lodgings at the Rose and Grown, in St. John Street. 

She now put in execution the grand part of her project, 
namely, to see Mr. Reddish the tragedian, and Mr. King the 
comedian, and beg their assistance as to the stage. King, a 
man of kindly feelings, talked much with her, and promised to 
visit her at the Rose and Grown in St. John Street. He did not 
arrive, and in a panic she suddenly abdicated ; and^ after some 
<< strange adventures," as she calls them, got new lodgings at 
midnight, as a passenger disappointed of a place in the stage, at 
the White Swan on Holborn Bridge. On the 15th of this Fool* 
month she again visited King, who gave her some fSint hopes. 
She then sat down and wrote, on the 16th and 17th, a letter to 
her sister, D. Hunt, detatliDg her pennyless " misventures" — 
took it herself to the post, kept her chamber the rest of the day, 
and began her theatrical studies en attendant a reply from sister 
Hunt. A stranger, whose name was Redman, found out her 
residence, and wrote to her : — she answered his letters, met 
her sister in pursuance of her answer, and they drank tea toge- 
ther at a public garden. On the 21st, while calling upon Mr. 
King, her brother Slender came in her way, and demanding 
her address, threatened her with a chaise and Standingfield 
next day. On the 22d, Inchbald met her at Slender's, and they 
had intercourse daily. In May, she was negociating an engage- 
ment for the country with Dodd, which was absolutely con- 
cluded in about ten days; but, upon a visit to him, she saw 
some unequivocal* symptoms of his bad management — threw a 
basin of hot water in his face, and wrote to him to justify her 
conduct from the provocation. Inchbald saw that this unpro- 
tected state of hers should be closed as speedily as possibly; 
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and declared, to ber great delight, that he hoped he should be 
able to marry her. On the evening of the 9th of June, 1772, 
Blr. Rice, a Catholic priest, came to sister Sleoder^s and married 
them. On the 10th they went to church, and were married by 
the Protestant rites, and her sister Slender and she went to the 
theatre, and saw Mr. Inchbald act OaUy in the Jealous TVife. 
With her husband she soon set off for Bristol. — She made her 
first appearance on the stage, in Cordelia, on the Ath of Sep- 
tember, to her husband^s Lear. On the 18th they came back 
to London, and on the 7th of October set off in the Bury stage 
on a visit to her mother at StandingBeld : they could make but 
a short visit, for they were obliged to return to London to take 
shipping for Scotland.* — ^they had a stormy week's passage, and 
landed at Leith on the 17th. Her husband, Wilson (Don Je- 
rome)', and she, went post to Glasgow, where they arranged 
with IHg^^llHhat she should act Cordelia on the 2;6th. On the 
removal of the company to Edmburgh, we find a Mr. Stirling 
playing lagoto My. Incbbald^s Othello, for the benefit of hus- 
band and wife. This gentleman had spent the evening with 
her, in her husband's absence, on the 7lh of January, and from 
that time their intimacy iner6ased, till our heroine seems to 
have *^naore needed the divine than the physician." She grew 
uneasy, wrote,. two or three times, the state of things to her 
spiritual director; and insisted, wUfi Mr. Stirling, upon being 
alone in the absence of Mr. Inchbald. That gentleman, who 
Mmplaiaed of her indifference to him, chose to be absent, and 
high words ensued, and separate chambers were demanded by 
the lady. * in the mean time, Mr. Stirling resumed his seat^ 
read to her while Inchbald was abroad, and, very indiscreetly, 
we think, she indulged herself in a correspondence with him 
during absence. With Digges they continued, and acted the 
usual north circuit until the middle of June, 1776> when Mr. 
Inchbald unhappily had a dispute with the Edinburgh audience, 
and a riot, in consequence, closed their engagement. 

Mrs. Inchbald, with the aid of a master, had been studying 
the French, language while in Scotland ; and now, of all tho 
absurdities with which, at times, even clever people are carriedr 
4Way, Mr. Inchbal4 resolved to go to Paris, and; make his liyeljc^ 
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hood by his talent as au artist — his yiHe, ia the mean time, as 
a bel esprity W9s to become a perfect Frenchwoman, and realize 
all the visions of authorship, which, while speaking the lan- 
guage of the stage, might have entered her imagination. They 
took shipping at Shields on the 7th of July, and landed at St. 
Valeri, in France, on the 23d. They arrived, at length, in Paris; 
and the French evinced their accustomed po^tfoMe to abeauty^ 
a wit, and a Catholic, of the rival nation.^ On the 31st of 
August she had begun a farce, but had left Paris; and Mr. Inch- 
bald had, perhaps, finished a portrait of his wife. Some absurd 
biographers have made them continue abroad five years; and 
the least inaccurate about a year : they left Dieppe, however, 
on the 18th of September, and were back at Brighton on the 
following day, to try for strolling engagemeuts, with a ^^wrang- 
ling character" from Edinburgh ; and often were compelled to 
go without dinner or tea, unless a raw turnip, pluo&up in the 
fields, could constructively pass for either, or both. This tour 
of five years, therefore, was completed in 57 days : such is the 
authentication of biography. 

To London they at last came, and quitted it for Chester; 
whence they proceeded the next day to Liverpool, and met 
there with a liberal engagement from the manager, Younger. 
Through October and November they played there with much 
success; on the 9th of D6%^ber they acted for the benefit of 
Mr. and Miss Farren, and on the 17th arrived at Manchester. 
At this town, on the 18th of January, 1777, they drank tea ai(t 
supped at Mrs. Siddon's, and there saw her brother^ Kembie, 
for the first time. A very intimate acquaintance was com- 
menced between these cleverj>eople at once. Remble, though 
never a lover, seems to have been the cause of many <^putes 
between his new friends. In March they took country lodg- 
ings on Russel Moor, where they seem to have rusticated most 
agreeably, with the Siddons and the Remble ; the latteras play- 
ful as a boy, and the future queen of tears singing over her 
household labour, without a dream of the greatness she was 
so soon to achieve. Their next stage was that of York for Mrs. 
Siddons,. and Birmingham for the party. liVhen the friends 
were sundered by different engagements, the Inchbalds, very 
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unhappy, came to London, on their way to Canterbury. On 
the 2d of July they reached the City of Pilgrims, and then had 
neither tea nor supper, and the day following, neither dinner nor 
tea. On the 24th they began to act with Dimond, and continued 
at Canterbury till the 22d of September, when they determined 
to pass .some time at Standingfield. 

Their*grand card was the York Company ; and they at length 
succeeded to their hearts' content. 'Wilkinson engaged them 
both; and when they left the maternal dwelling, on the 13th 
of October, it was to join their neW manager at Hull. With 
this excellent man they continued till the unhappy death of 
Mr. Inchbal^, on the 6th of June, 1779. It was, wc learn, by 
an accident, and quite sudden. She simply calls that day ^< a 
day of horror," and the week that followed, one of <* grief, 
horror, an^^almost despair.'* 

On theiW^h of Februaiy, 1780, Suett paid his serious ad- 
dresses to our lovely widow. She weighed one name against 
the other, and poor Dicky's kicked the beam. On the 19th of 
September, at Doncaster, she took her leave of the York Com- 
pany, and arrived safely in London ; and on the 24th had her 
first interview with ♦Mr. Harris of Co vent-Garden theatre. The 
matter was soon arranged, and she acted on the London boards, 
the first time, Bellario, in Philaster, the ad of October, 1780. 
There can be little doubt of her resmptable utility as an actress : 
— In some few parts, of which the character is a feininine gen- 
ttpiess, and virtuous timidity, such as Lady Frances in the 
Belle's Stratagem, she was admirablCi Harris proffered her 
Angelinaj^ in the Fop's Fortune. But her salary was low, and 
did not bear her away from the Jrain of Harl^fiiin ; and she 
was loath to suffer a deduction of 10«. per week, to keep her 
from enchanted, or enchanting, ladies, who walk in and out 
before every sort of scene, arrived in the stage, or landing from 
the packet— virgins of the s«n, in Persian temples, or of the 
moon, if she condescends to shine upon pantomine masque- 
rades. This alone made her engagement bitter to her; nor 
could she well avoid it, even at Coleman's summer house. She 
was in Ireland, acting with Daly, from November, 1782, to May, 
1783, and handsomely paid. In vain did she try to better her 
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condition by offeriiag farces to Mr. Harris : — he had no opinion 
of them, and she sometimes was indignant at his tiieatment of 
her and her works. In this positio.n she had another offiMr of 
marriage, and from the Don Jerome of the Duenna, Bichard 
TViison^ the old companion of her husband. This she wisely 
rejected. 

For forty years together this amiable woman lived in London, 
or its immediate Vicinity, cultivating' assiduously her literary 
talents, and investing her gains in the funds. The father of her 
dramatic fortune was Mr. Golman the elder ; who, liking the 
idea of her ^' Mogul Tale,*' took great pains in preparing it for 
his stage ; and also cleared out from the dust of his cabinet her 
comedy of <« I'll Tell You What," to which he wrote both pro- 
logue and epilogue. These were followed by a '^ Widow's Vow" 
—^^ Ml on a Summer's Day"— <^ Animal Magnetijm"—" The 
Child of Nature"— *^^lidnight Hour"—" Such ™lg8 are"— 
"Married Man''— *< The Hue and Cry"— « Next Door Neigh- 
bours" — " Young Men and Old Women" — ^' Every One has his 
Fault"— 'f The Wedding Day"— "Wives as they were, and 
Maids as they are" — " Lover's Vows"— "The Wise Man of the 
East" — " To Marry or not to Marry — " The Massacre," a tragedy 
— and the " Case of Conscience," a play in five acts. 

In addition to which, though certainly first in genius, we 
have to mention her "lj|mple Story" — and her "Nati#e and 
Art," — which will be standard works to the end of time. 

She practised self-denial from principle, and was instbriil- 
ively charitable and liberal. Her family could not have existed, 
but from her bounty ; and yet she contrived to realize the follow- 
ing income,1hd bequeath ||ie principal, and something more, 
at her death. 

In the Long Annuities, she had annually . . '£ 222 

In 3 per cent. Consols . . * 33 

In 3 per cents. Reduced 5 6 

Her yearly income of . . ^260 5 

Her place in society, during her town life, was exactly where 
she chose it should be. The highest ranks of nobility were proud 
of her visitSjf and their coronets were seen waiting at the door 
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of faer lodgiDgSy to bear her, from household toil, to take the air- 
ing of luxury and pride. Tet she never forgot, or avoided, her 
fauq|||>le connexions ; and her feeling soul never considered the 
station of the aluicted. Some few foiblies excepted, as, for in- 
stance, the solicitude as to her beauty, and her love of admira- 
tion, we hazard little in saying, it will be difficult to name a 
wiser or a better woman. 

The last of her many wills is dated the 29th of April, 1821 ; 
and, ^fter a short illness, she died, a sincere Catholic^ on the 1st 
of August following, and is interred in the churchyard of Ken- 
sington. She had nearly completed her 68th year. 

Her friend Mrs. Piozzi, another memorable woman^died, at 
a greatly advanced age^ a few months before her. 

B. 



PREFACE 



TO THE 



nftST EDITION OF "A SIMPLE STORY." 



It is said, a hook should be read with the same spirit with which 
it has been written. In that case^ fatal must be the reception of 
this ; for the writer frankly avows, that during the time she. has 
been writing it she has suffered every quality and degree of 
weariness and lassitude into which no other employment could 
have betrayed her. ' 

It has been the destiny of the writer of this story to lie occu- 
pied, throughout her life^ in what has the least suited eijther her 
inclination or capacity : with an invincible impediment in her 
speech, it was her lot, for thirteen years, to gain a subsistence 
by public speaking ; and with the utmost detestation to the fa- 
tigue of inventing, a constitution suffering undera sedentary life, 
and an education confined to the narrow boundaries prescribed 
her sex^ it has been her fate to devote a tedious seven years to 
the unremitting labour of literary productions ; whilst a taste 
for authors of the first rank has been ao additional punishment, 
forbidding her one moment of those self-approving reflections 
which are assuredly due to the industrious. But, alas ! in the 
exercise of the arts, industry scarce bears the name of merit. 
What, then, is to be substituted in the place of genius ? Goon 
Fqetukb. And if these volumes should be attended by the good 
fortune that has accompanied her other writings, to that divinity, 
and that alone, she shall attribute their success. 

Yet, there is a first cause still, to whom I cannot here forbear 
to mention my obligations. 

The Muses^ I trust, will pardon me^ that to them I do not feel 
myself obliged ; for^ in justice to their heavenly inspirations, I 



believe ^kej bive mevot vH &«H3iirDdlaK walk •ok tialalioa ; but 

It is dwir difigaiK KccESfinrT, vImi^ bfiia^ tbe flMBlker of In- 
^ftfte aK M mumt ; vrkfle Foaitsb km^ iiiafd, uid 
mM AcoeMEuy to Ibe ckeat. 

Baft fittfi uBportanft iiecret 1 loag vinked, wd eaduv-oorad to 
coaoeal : jti ose imhiclLj momeat cudtdlif, tboa^ unwitting j^ 
dmil^ it — I frjioUy owned^ "^ tkaft FiNtmie Iutio^ chafed 
awAy lileocfifiity, there lYmaiaed no other iociteaieiit to stimu- 
Ule me to a libour I abhorred.'^ It happened to be in the 
power of the penon to wfaooi I oonfided this secret, to sendl^E- 
CE2fisnrr once more. Onoe more, then^ bowing to its empire, I 
sabmit to the task it enioins. 

Ihift c^st has something samHarto a Iheatricai anecdote told, 
I thinks hx Coitey Cibber. 

** A pefformer of a reiy mean salanr played the apothecary In 
Romeo and Juliet so exactlr to the satisfaction of the audience, 
that this little jkait, independent of the other characters, drew 
immense hoa& whenever the [day was performed. The ma- 
naf;er, in coaseqaence^ thought it bat justice to adfance the ac- 
toi^s salary ; on which the poor man (who, like the character 
he represented, had been half starred before) be^^an to liTe so 
eomfbrtably, he became too [dump for the part ; and being of no 
importance in any thing else, the manager of course now whofly 
dischaijged him ; and thus, actually reducing him to the want 
of a piece of bread, in a short time he became a proper figure 
for the part again.** 

Welcome, then, thou all-powerful principle, Xecessitt! raor, 
who art the instigator of so many bad authors and actors ; but, 
to their shame, not of all : iBor, who from my inCuicy seldom 
hast forsaken me, still abide with me. I will not complain of 
any hardship thy conunands require, so thoudoest notuige my 
pen to prostitution. In all tby rigour, oh do not force my toil 
to libel, or, what is equally pernicious, panegyric on the un- 
worthy !. 

1791. 
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CHAPTER I: 



DoRRiFORTH, brcd at St. Omer's in all the scholastic rigour 
of that college, was, by education and the solemn vows of his 
order, a Roman Catholic priest ; but, nicely dis^lminating be- 
tween the philosophical and the superstitious part of the cha- 
racter, he adopted the former only, and possessed qualities not 
unworthy of the first professors of Christianity. Every virtue 
which it was his vocation to preach it was his care to practise ; 
nor was he in the class of those religious, who, by secluding 
them^lves from the world, fly from the merit they might acquire 
in reforming mankind. He refused to shelter himself from the 
temptations of the layman by the walls of a cloister; but sought 
for, and found that shelter within the centre of London where 
he dwelt, in his own prudence, justice, fortitude, and tempe- 
rance. 

He was about thirty, and had lived in the metropolis near five 
years, when a gentleman, above his own age, but with whom he 
had in his youth contracted a sincere friendship, died, and left 
him the sole guardian of his daughter, who was then eighteen. 

The deceased Mr. Milnei^ on his approaching dissolution, per^ 
fectly sensible of his state, thus reasoned with himself before he 
made the nomination : — '^ I have formed no intimate friendship 
during my own life^ except one : I can be said to know the heart 
of no man, except the heart of Dorriforth. After knowing his, 
1 never sought acquaintance with another ; I did not wish fo 
lessen i\^e exalted estimation of human nature which he had in- 
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spired. In this moment of trembling appreheftsion for every 
thought which dares cross my mind, and more for every action 
which soon 1 must be called to answer for ; all worldly views 
here thrown aside, I act as if that tribunal, before which I every 
moment expect to appear, were now sitting in judgment upon 
my purpose. The care of an only child is the great charge 
which, in the tremendous crisis, I have to execute. These 
earthly affections that bind me to her by custom, sympathy, or 
what I fondly call parental love, would direct me to consult her 
present happiness, and leave her to the care of those whom she 
thinks her dearest friends; but they are friends only in the sun- 
shine of fortune : in the cold nipping frost of disappointment, 
sickness, or connubial strife, they will forsake the house of care, 
although the very fabric which they may have themselves 
erected.*' 

Here the exi^ruciating anguish of the father overcame that of the 
dying man. 

"In the moment of desertion,'* continued he, "which I now 
picture to myself, where will my child find comfort? That 
heavenly aid which religion provides, and which now, amidst 
these agonising tortures, cheers with humble hope my afflicted 
soul ; that she will be denied." 

It is in this place proper to remark, that Mr. Milner was a 
member of the church of Rome ; but on his marriage ^'lih a 
lady of Protestant tenets, they mutually agreed their sons should 
be educated in the religious opinion of their father, and their 
daughters in that of their mother. One child only was the re- 
sult of their union ; the child whose future welfare now occupied 
the anxious thoughts of her expiring father. From him the 
care of her education had been withheld, as he kept inviolate his 
promise to her departed mother on the article of religion, and 
therefore consigned his daughter to a boarding-school for Protes- 
tants, whence she returned with merely such ideas of piety as 
ladies of fashion, at her age, mostly imbibe. Her little heart, em- 
ployed in all the endless pursuits of personal accomplishments, 
had left her mind without one ornament, except such as nature 
gave ; and even they were not wholly preserved from die ra- 
vages made by its rival, art. 

While her father was in health he beheld, with extreme de- 
his accomplished daughter, without one fault wlych taste 
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or elegance could have imputed to her ; nor ever inquired what 
might be her other failings.* But, cast on a bed of sickness, and 
upon the point of leaving her to her fate, those failings at once 
rushed on his thought; and all the pride, the fond enjoyment he 
had taken in beholding her open the ball, or delight her hearers 
with her wit or song, escaped his remembrance, or, not escaping 
it, were lamented with a sigh of compassion, or a contemptuous 
frown at such frivolous qualifications. 

''Something essential,'^ said he to himself, ''must be con- 
sidered — something to prepare her for an hour like this. Can* 
I then leave her to the charge of those who themselves never re- 
member such an hour will come? .Dorriforth is the only per- 
son I know, who, uniting the moral virtues to those of religion, 
and pious faith to native honour, will protect i^thout controlling, 
instruct without tyrannising, comfort without flattering; and per- 
hapSy in time, make good by choice, rather than by constraint, 
the tender object of his dying friend's sole care.'' 

Dorriforth, who came post from London to visit Mr. Milner 
in his illness, received, a few moments before his death, all his 
injunctions, and prcmiised to fulfil them. But, in this last token 
of his friend's perfect esteem, he still was restrained from all au- 
thority to direct his ward in one religious opinion, contrary to 
those her mother had professed, and in which she herself had 
been educated. 

"Never perplex her mind with any opinions that may dis> 
turb, but cannot reform," were his latest words ; and Dorriforth's 
reply gave him entire satisfaction. 

Miss Milner was not with her father at this affecting period t 
some delicately nervous friend, with whom she was on a visit at 
Bath, thought proper to conceal from her not only the danger of 
his death, but even his indisposition, lest it might alarm a mind 
slvB thought too susceptible. This refined tenderness gave poor 
Miss Milner the almost insupportable agony of hearing that her 
father was no more, even before she was told he was not in 
tiealth. In the bitterest anguish she flew to pay her last duty 
to his remains, and performed it with the truest filial love ; while 
Dorriforth, upon important business, was obliged to return to 
town. 
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CHAPTER II. 

DoRRiFORTH returned to London heavily afflicted for the loss 
of his friend; and yet, perhaps, with his thoughts more engaged 
upon the trtist which that friend had reposed in him. He knew 
the Ufe Miss Milner had been accustomed to lead : he dreaded 
the repulses his admonitions might possibly meet ; and feared he 
had undertaken a task he was too weak to execute-r-the protec- 
tion of a young woman of fashion. 

Mr. Dorriforth was nearly related to one of our first catholic 
peers: his income was by no means confined, but approaching 
to affluence ; yet such was his attention to those in poverty, and 
the moderation of his own desires, that he lived in all the care- 
ful plainness of economy. His habitation was in the house of a 
Mrs. Horton, an elderly gentlewoman, who had a maiden niece 
residing with her, not many years younger than herself. But, 
although Miss Woodley was thirty-five, and in person exceeding- 
ly plain, yet she possessed such cheerfulness of temper, and such 
an inexhaustible fund of good nature, that she escaped not only 
the ridicule, but even the appellation of an old maid. 

In this, house Dorriforth had lived before the death of Mr. 
Horton; nor upon that event had he thought it necessary, not- 
withistanding his religious vow of celibacy, to fly the roof of two 
such innocent females as Mrs. Horton and her niece. On their 
part, they regarded Yiim with all that respect and reverence 
which the most religious flock shows to its pastor; and his friend- 
ly society they not only esteemed a spiritual, but a temporal ad- 
vantage, as the liberal stipend he allowed for his apartments and 
board enabled them to continue in the large and commodioug 
bouse which they had occupied during the Ufe of Mr. Horton. 

Here, upon Mr. Dorriforth's return fi*om his journey, prepara- 
tions were commenced for the reception of his ward ; her father 
having made it his request that she might, for a time at least, 
reside in the same house with her guardian, receive the same 
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vuiitft, and cultivate the acquaintance of his eompanion« and 
fiiends. ^ 

When the will of her fether was made known to Miss Mihier, 
she submitted without the least reluctance to all he had re- 
quired. Her mind, at that time impressed with the most poig- 
nant sorrow for his loss, made no distinction of happiness that 
was to come; and the day was appointed, with ker silent ac- 
quiescence, when she was to arrive in London, and there take 
up her abode, with all the retinue of a rich heiress. 

Mrs. Horton was delighted with the addition this itcquisition 
to her family was likely to make to her annual income and style 
of living. The good-natured Miss Woodley was overjoyed at 
the e-xpectation of their new guest, yet she herself could not tell 
why; but the reason was, that her kind heart wanted a more 
ample field for its benevolence : and now her thoughts wet*e ali 
pleasingly employed how she should render, not only the lady 
herself, but even all her attendants, happy in their new situation. 

The reflections of Dorriforth were less agreeably engaged: 
cares, doubts, fears, possessed his mind — ^and so forcibly pos^ 
sessed it, that, upon every occasion which offered, he would 
inqui^tively endeavour to gain intelligence of his ward's disposi- 
tion before he saw her ; for he was, as yet, a stranger not cfnljr 
to the real propensities of her mind, but even to her person ; a 
constant round of visits having prevented his meeting her at her 
father's, the very few times he had been at his house, since her 
final return from school. The first person whose opinion he, 
wiih all proper reserve, asked concerning Miss Milner, was 
Lady Evans, the widow of a baronet) who frequently visited at 
Mrs. Horton's. 

But that the reader may be interested in what Dorriforth 
says and does, it is necessary to give some description of his 
per^n and manners. His figure was tall and elegant ; but his 
face, except a pair of dark bright eyes, a set of white teeth, and 
a graceful arrangement in his clerical curls of brown hair, had 
not one fieature to excite admiration-^yet such a gleam of sen- 
sibility was diffuse4 over each, that many persons admired his 
visage as completely handsome, and all were more or less at- 
tracted by it In a word, the charm, that is here meant to be 
described, is a countenance — on his you read the feelings of his 
heart — s^w all its inmost workings— rthe quick pulses that heat 
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with hope and fear, or .the gentle ones that moved in a more 

fqual course of patience and resignation. On this countenance 
is thoughts were portrayed; and as his mind was enriched 
*with every virtue that oould make it valuable, so was his face 
adorned with every expression of those virtues ; and they not 
only gave a lustre to his aspect, but added an harmonious sound 
to all he i)ti|red: it was persuasive, it was perfect eloquence; 
whilst in his looks you beheld his thoughts moving with his lips, 
and ever coinciding with what he said. 

With one of those expressions of countenance, which re- 
vealed anxiety of heart, and yet with that gracefiil restraint of 
all gesticulation, for which he was remarkable, even in his most 
anxious concerns, he addressed Lady Evans, who had called 
on Mrs. Horton to hear and to request the news of the day : 
'^ Your Ladyship was at Bath last spring^you know the young 
lady to whom I have the honour of being appointed guardian. 
Pray " 

He was earnestly intent upon asking a question, but was 
prevented by the person interrogated. 

'' Dear Mr. Dorriforth, do not ask me any thing about Miss 
Milner: when I saw her she was very young; though, indeed, 
that is but three months ago, and she can't be much older now.'^ 

" She is eighteen," answered Dorriforth, colouring with re- 
gret at the doubts which this lady had increased, but not in- 
spired. 

" And she is very beautiful — that I can assure you," said 

Lady Evans. 

'^ Which I call no quaUfication," said Dorriforth, rising from 
his chair in evident uneasiness. 

" But where there is nothing else, let me tell you, beauty is 
something. 

" Much worse than nothing in my opinion," returned Dorri- 
forth. 

" But now, Mr. Dorriforth, do not, from what I have said, 
frighten yourself, and imagine your ward worse than she really 
is. All I know of her is merely, that she's young, idle, indis- 
creet, and giddy, with half-a-dozen lovers in her suite ; some 
coxcombs, others men of gallantry, some single, and others 
married." 

Dorriforth started. " For the first time of my life," cried 
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he, with a manly sorrow, " I wish I had never known her fa- 
ther." |r 

" Nay," said Mrs. Horton, who expected every thing to hagr 
pen just as she wished (for neither an excellent education, th% 
best company, nor long experience, had been able to cultivate 
or brighten this good lady's understanding) — " Nay," said she, 
^' I am sure, Mr. Dorriforth, you will soon convM her from all 
her evil ways." 

" Dear me," returned Lady Evans, " I am sure I never meant 
to hint at any thing evil; and for what I have said, I will give 
you Tip my authors if you please ; for they were not observations 
of my own: all I do is to mention them again.^' 

The good-natured Miss Woodley, who sat working at the 
window, an humble, but an attentive listener to this discourse, 
ventured here to say exactly six words : '' Then don't mention 
them any more." 

Let us change the subject," said Dorriforth. 
With all my heart," cried Lady Evans; and I am sure it will 
be to the young lady's advantage." 

"Is Miss Milner tall or short?" ^ked Mrs. Horton, still 
wishing for farther information. 

** Oh, tall enough of all conscience," returned she : " I tell 
you again that no fault can be found with her person." 

** But if her mind is defective," exclaimed Dorriforth, with a 
sigh. 

" That may be improved as well as the person," cried Miss 
Woodley- 

" No, my dear," returned Lady Evans, " I never heard of a 
pad to make straight an ill-sbapen disposition." 

" Oh, yes," answered Miss Woodley : " good company, good 
books, experience, and the misfortunes of others, may have 
more power to form the mind to virtue, than " 

Miss Woodley was not permitted to proceed ; for Lady Evans, 
rising hastily from her seat, cried, " I must be gone — I have 
a hundred people waiting for me at home — besides, were I in- 
clined to hear a sermon, I should desire Mr. Dorriforth to preach, 
and not you." 

Just then Mrs. Hillgrave was announced. "And here is Mrs. 
Hillgrave," continued she: "I believe, Mrs. Hillgrave, you know 
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Miss Milner; don't you? The young lady who- has lately lost 
hfir father ?'' 

Mrs. Hillgrave was the wife of a merchant who had met 
with severe losses : as soon as the name of Miss Milner was 
uttered, she lifted up her hands, and the tears started in her 
eyes. 

" There !" ^ried Lady Evans, " I desire you will give your 
opinion of her, and I am sorry I cannot stay to hear it.'' Saying 
this, she curtesied and took her leave. 

When Mrs. Hilgrave had been seated a few minutes, Mrs. 
Horton, who loved information equally with the most inquisitive 
of her sex, asked the new visiter-— ^^ if she might be permitted 
to know, why at the mention of Miss Milner, she had seemed so 
much affected." 

This question exciting th^ fears of Dorriforth, he turned an-, 
xiously round, attentive to the reply. 

" Miss Milner," answered she, " has been my benefactress, 
and the best I ever had." As she spoke, she took out her 
handkerchief and wiped away the tears that ran down her face. 

*'How so?" cried Dorriforth eagerly, with his own eyes 
moistened with joy, nearly as much as hers were with gratitude. 

'' My husband, at the commencement of his distresses," re- 
plied Mrs. Hillgrave, ^' owed a sum of money to her father, and, 
from repeated provocations, Mr. Milner was determined to seize 
upon all our effects. His daughter, however, by her interces- 
sions, procured us time, in order to discharge the debt; and 
when she found that time was insuiBcient, and her father no 
longer to be dissuaded from his intention, she secretly sold 
some of her most valuable ornaments to satisfy his demand, and 
screen us from its consequences." 

Dorriforth, pleased at this recital, took Mrs. Hillgrave by the 
hand, and told her, << she should never want a friend." 

^' Is Miss Milner tall or short?" again asked Mrs. Horton, 
fearing, from the sudden pause which had ensued, the subject 
should be dropped. 

" I don't know," answered Mrs. Hillgrave. 

" Is she handsome, or ugly?" 

'* I really can't tell." 

" It is very strange you should not take notice," 
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* '^ I did take notice, but I cannot depend upon my*own judg- 
ment. To me she appeared beautiful as an angel ; but, per- 
haps> I was deceived by the beauties of her disposition." 



CHAPTER III. 

II^Bis gentlewoman^s visit inspired Mr. Dorriforth with som^ 
eonfidence in the principles and character of his ward. The day 
arrived on which she was to leave her late father^s seat, and fix 
her abode at Mrs; Horton^s ; and her guardian, accompanied by 
Miss Woodley, went in his carriage to meet her, and waited at 
an inn on the road for her reception. 

After many a sigh paid to the memory of her father. Miss 
Milner, upon the tenth of November, arrived at the place, half- 
way on her journey to town, where Dorriforth and Miss Wood- 
ley were expecting her. Besides attendants, she had with her a 
gentleman $ind lady, distant relations of her mother's, who thought 
it but a proper testimony of their civility to attend her part of the 
way, — but who so much envied her guardian the trust Mr. 
Milner had reposed in him, that as soon as they had delivered 
her safe into his care, they returned. 

When the qarriage, which brought Miss Milner, stopped at 
the inn gate, and her name was*: announced to Dorriforth, ho 
turned pale — something like a foreboding of disaster trembled 
at his heart, a^d, consequently, spread a gloom over all his face. 
Miss Woodley was even obliged to rouse him from the dejection 
into which he was cast, or he would have sunk beneath it: she 
was obliged also to be the first to welcome his lovely charge — 
lovely beyond descrtptiop. 

But the natural vivacity, the gaiety which report had given to 
Miss Milner, were softened by her recent sorrow to a meek sad- 
ness — and that haughty display of charms, imputed to her man- 
Mrs, was changed to a pensive demeanour. The instant Dor- 
riforth was introduced to her by Miss Woodley as her " guardian, 
and her deceased father's most beloved friend," she burst into 
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tears, knek down ib him for a moment, and promised ever io' 
obey him as her father. He had his handkerchief to his face at 
the time, or she would have beheld the agitation — the remotest 
sensations of his heart. 

This affecting introduction being over, after some minutes 
passed in general conversation, the carriages were again ordered ; 
and bidding farewell to the relations who had accompanied her,. 
Miss Milner^ her guardian, and Miss Woodley departed for town; 
the two ladies in Miss Milner^s carriage, and Dorriforth in that 
in which she came. 

Miss Woodley, as they rode along, made no attempts to in- 
gratiate herself with Miss Milner; though, perhaps, such an ho- 
nour might constitute one of her first wishes: she behaved to her 
but as she constantly behaved to every other human creature ; 
and that was sufficient to gain the esteem of a person possessed 
of an understanding equal to Miss Milner's. She had penetra- 
tion to discover Miss Woodley's unaffected worth, and was soon 
induced to reward it with the warmest friendship. 



CHAPTER IV. 

After a night^s rest in London, — less violently impressed 
with the loss of her father, reconciled, if not already attached to 
her new acquaintance, her thoughts pleasingly occupied with the 
reflection that she was in that gay metropolis, a wild aftd raptu- 
rous picture of which her active fancy had often formed, — Miss 
Milner waked from a peaceful and refreshing sleep, with much 
of that vivacity, and with all those airy charms, which, for a 
while, had yielded their transcendent power to the weaker in- 
fluence of her filial sorrow. 

Beautiful as she had appeared to Miss Woodley and to Dorri* 
forth on the preceding day, when she joined them this morning 
at breakfast, re-possessed of her lively elegance and dignified 
simplicity, they gazed at her, and at each other alternately, with 
astonishment : and Mrs. Horton, as she sat at the head of her 
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tea-table, felt herself but as a menial servant; such command has 
beauty when united with sense and virtue. In Miss IVIilner it 
was so united. Yet let not our over-scrupulous readers be mis- 
led, and extend their idea of her virtue so as to magnify it be- 
yond that which frail mortals commonly possess ; nor must they 
cavil if, on a nearer view, they find it less : but let them consider, 
that if she had more faults than generally belong to others, she 
had likewise more temptations. 

j/trom her infancy she had been indulged in all her wishes to 
the extreme of folly, and started habitually at the unpleasant 
voice of control. She was beautifiil ; she had been too frequent- 
ly told the high value of that beauty, and thought every moment 
passed in wasteful idleness during which she was not gaining 
some new conquest She had a quick sensibility, which too fre- 
quently discovered itself in the immediate resentment of injuries 
or neglect. She had, besides, acquired the dangerous charac- 
ter of a wit^ but to which she had no real pretensions, although 
the most discerning critic, hearing her converse, might fall into 
this mistake. Her replies had all the effect of repartee, not be- 
cause she possessed those qualities which can properly be called 
wit, but that what she said was delivered with an energy, an 
instantaneous and powerful conception of the sentiment, joined 
with a real or a well-counterfeited simplicity, a quick turn of the 
eye, and an arch smile. Her words were but the words of 
others, and, like those of others, put into common sentences: but 
the detivery made them pass for wit, as grace in an ill-propor- 
tioned figure will often make it pass for symmetry. 

And now, leaving description, the reader must form a judg- 
ment of the ward of Dorriforth by her actions; by all the round 
of great or trivial circumstances that shall be related. 

At breakfast, which had just begun at the commencement of 
this chapter, the conversation was lively on the part of Miss 
Milner, wise on the part of Dorriforth, good on the part of Miss 
Woodley, and an endeavour at all three of those qualities on the 
part of Mrs. Horton. The discourse at length drew from Mr. 
Dorriforth this observation :— 

*' You have a greater resemblance of your father, Miss Milner, 
than I imagined you had from report : I did not expect to find 
you so like him.'' 
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'^Nor did I, Mr. Dorriforth, expect to find yott aby thiilg like 
what you are!" • 

" No I pray what did you expect to find me ?" 

** I expected to find you an elderly man, and a plaUi man.^* 

This was spoken in an artless manner, but in a tone which 
obviously declared she thought her guardian both young a(nd 
handsome. He replied, but not without some little embarrass- 
ment, — ^^ A plain man you shall find me in all my actions." 

*'Then your actions are to contradict your appearance." 

For in what she said, Miss Milner had the quality peculiar to 
wits, of hazarding the thought that first occurs, which thotight 
is generally truth. On this, he paid her a compliment in re-»- 
turn: — 

*^You, Miss Miber, I should suppose, must be a very bad 
judge of what is plain, and what is not." 

"How so?" 

"Because I am sure you will readily own you do not think 
yourself handsome ; and allowing that, you instantly want judg- 
ment." 

"And I would rather want judgment than beauty," she replied; 
"and so I give up the one for the other." 

With a serious face, as if proposing a very serious question, 
Dorriforth continued— ^^^ And you really believe you are not 
handsome?" 

^- "I should, if I consulted my own opinion, believe that I was 
not: but in some respects I am like Roman Catholics; I don't 
believe upon my own understanding, but from what other peo- 
ple tell me." 

"And let this convince you," replied Dorriforth, "that what 
we teach is truth; for you find you would be deceived, did you 
not trust to persons who knew better than yourself. But, my 
dear Miss Milner, we will talk upon some other topic, and never 
resume this again. We differ in opinion, I dare say, on one 
subject only; and this difference^ I hope, will never extend itself 
to any other. Therefore, let not religion be named between 
us; for as I have resolved never to persecute you; in pity be 
grateful, and do not persecute me." 

Mi^ Milner looked with surprise that any thing so lightly said 
should be so seriously received. The kind Miss Woodley ejacur 
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lated a short prayer to hei^elf, that Heaven would forgive her 
young friend the involuntary sin of religious ignotrance; while 
Mrs. Horton unperceived, as she imagined^ made the sign of the 
cross upon her forehead, as a guard against the infectious taint 
of heretical opinions. ^/This pious ceremony Miss Milner by 
chance observed, and now showed such an evident propensity to 
burst into a fit of laughter ^ that the good lady of the house 
could no longer c(«tain her resentment, but exclaimed^ *^ God 
foi^ve you," with a severity so different from the sentiment which 
the words conveyed, that the object of her anger was, on this^ 
obUged freely to indulge that impulse which she had in vaSn 
been struggling to suppress; and no longer suffering under the 
agonj of restrsdnt, she gave way to her humour, and laughed 
with a Uberty so uncontrolled, that it soon left her in the room 
with none but the tender-hearted Miss Woodley a witness of her 
folly. 

t "My dear Miss Woodley," then cried Miss Milner, after I'e- 
covering herself, " I am afraid you will not forgive me." 

"No, indeed I will not," returned Miss Woodley. 

But how unimportant, how weak, how ineffectual are words 
in conversation, looks and manners alone express: for Miss 
Woodley, with her charitable face and mild accents, saying she 
would jiot forgive implied only forgiveness ; while Mrs. Horton, 
with her enraged voice and aspect, begging Heaven to pardon 
the offender, palpably said, she thought her unw^hy of all 
pardon. 



CHAPTER V. 

*#- • 

Six weeks have now elapsed since Miss Mihier has been in 
London, partaking with delight all its pleasures ; while Dorri- 
forth has been sighing with apprehension, attending to all her 
words and ways with precaution, and praying with zealous fer- 
vour for her safety. Her own and her guardian's acquaintance, 
and, addw to them, the new friendships (to use the unmeaning 
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language of the world) which she was continually, forming, 
crowded so perpetually to the house, that seldom had Dorriforth 
even a moment left him from her visits or visiters, to warn her of 
her danger : yet when a moment offered, he caught it eagerly — 
pressed the necessity of ^'time not always passed in society; of 
reflectiim, of reading, of thoughts for a future state, and of vir- 
tues acquired to make old ajge supportable." That forcible 
power of genuine feelings which directs the tongue to eloquence, 
had its effect while she listened to him, and she sometimes put 
on the looks and gesture of assent; sometimes even spoke the 
language of conviction; but this the first call.of dissipation would 
change to ill-timed raillery, or peevish remonstrance, at being 
limited in delights which her birth and fortune entitled her to 
enjoy. 

Among the many visiters who attended at her levees, and fol- , 
lowed her wherever she went, there was one who seemed, even 
when absent from her, to share her thoughts. This was Lord 
Frederick Lawnley, the younger sonwf a duke, and the avow- 
ed favourite of all the most discerning women of taste. 

He was not more than twenty-three; animated, elegant, ex- 
tremely handsome, and possessed of every accomplishment that 
would captivate a heart less susceptible of love than Miss Mil- 
ner's was supposed to be. With these allurements, no wonder 
if she took pleasure in his company; no wonder if she took pride 
in havingMt known that he was among the number of her de- 
voted admirers. Dorriforth beheld this growing intimacy with 
alternate pain and pleasure : he wished to see Miss Milner mar- 
ried, to see his charge in the protection of another, rather than 
of himself ; yet under the care of a young nobleman, immersed 
in all the vices of the town, without one moral excellence, but 
such as might result eventually from the influence of the mo- 
ment — under such care he trembled for her happiness; yet 
"^ trembled more lest her heart should be purloined without even 
"* ^ the authority of matrimonial views. ** 

With sentiments like these, Dorriforth could never disguise 
his uneasiness at the sight of Lord Frederick ; nor could the latter 
want penetration to discern the suspicion of the guardian ; and, 
consequently, each was embarrassed in the presence of the 
other. Miss Milner observed — but observed with indifference 
— the sensations of both : there was hut one passion which then 
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held a place in her bosom, and that i^as vanity; vanity defined 
into all the species of pride, vain-glory, self-approbation ; an 
inordinate desire of admiration, and an immoderate enjoyment 
of the art of pleasing, for her own individual happiness, and not 
for the happiness of others. Still had she a heart inclined, 4nd 
oftentimes affected by tendencies less unworthy; but those ap- 
proaches to whtft was estimable, were in their first impulse too 
firequently met and intercepted by some darUng- folly. 

Miss Woodley (who could easily discover a virtue, although 
of the most diminutive kind, and scarcely through the magnify- 
ing glass of calumny could ever perceive a fault) was Miss 
Milner's inseparable companion at home, and her zealous ad- 
vocate with Dornforth, whenever, during her absence, she 
became the subject of discourse. He listened with hope to the 
praises of her friend, bift saw with despair how little they were 
merited. . Sometimes he struggled to subdue his anger, but 
oftener strove to suppress tears of pity^or his ward's hapless 
state. 

By this time all her acquaintance had given Lord Frederick 
to her as a lover; the servants whispered it, and some of the 
public prints had even iixed the day of marriage: but as no' ex- 
planation had taken place on his part, Dorriforth's uneasiness 
was increased ; and he seriously told Miss Milner, he thought it 
would be indispensably prudent in her to entreat Lord Frede- 
rick to discontinue his visits. She smiled with ridipule at the 
caution; but finding it repeated, and in a manner that indicated 
authority, she promised not only to make, but to enforce the 
request The next time he came, she did so; assuring him it 
was by her guardian's desire, '' who, from motives of delicacy, 
had permitted her to solicit as a favour what he could 'himself 
make as a demand." Lord Frederick reddened with anger : 
he loved Miss Milner ; but he doubted whether, from the frequent 
proofs he had experienced of his own inconstancy, he should 
continue to love ; and this interference of her guardian threatened 
an explanation or- a dismission, before he became thoroughly 
acquainted with his own heart. Alarmed, confounded, and 
provoked, he replied, — 

*' By heaven, I believe Mr. Dorriforth loves you himself ; 
and it is jealousy alone that makes him treat me in this manner.'' 

^^ For dkame, my Lord," cried Miss Woodley; who was pre- 
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sent, and who trembled with hoirror at the sacrilegious suppo- 
sition. 

** Nay, shame to himi if he is not in love,'^ answered his Lord- 
ship ; ^^ for who but a savage could behold beauty like hers 
without owning its power ?'' 

^^ Habit,^' replied Miss Milner, *^ is every thing : Mr. Dorri- 
forth sees and converses with beauty : but, frofai habit, he does 
not fall in love ; and you, my Lord, from habit, often do»" 

** Then you believe that love is not in my disposition ?'' 

^^ No more of it, my Lord^ than habit could very soon ex- 
tinguish.'^ 

^' But I would not have it extinguished: I would rather it 
should mount to flame \ for I think it a crime to be insensible 
of the divine blessings love can bestow." 

*^ Then you indulge the passion to avoid a sin? This very 
motive deters Mr. Dorriforth from that indulgence.'" 

^^ It ought to deter him, for the sake of his oaths : but mo- 
nastic vows, like those of marriage, were made to be broken ; 
and surely when your guardian cast his eyes on you, his 
wishes " 

"Are never less pure," she replied eagerly, "than those 
which dwell in the bosom of my celestial guardian." 

At that instant Dorriforth entered the room. The colour 
had mounted into Miss Milner's face, from the warmth with 
which she had delivered her opinion; and his accidental en- 
trance at the very moment this praise had been conferred upon 
him in his absence heightened the blush to a deep glow on 
every feature : confusion and earnestness caused even her lips 
to tremble, and her whole frame to shake. 

" What is the matter?" cried Dorriforth, looking with con- 
cern on her discomppsure. 

" A compliment paid by herself to you, sir," replied Lord 
Frederick, " has affected your ward in the manner you have 
seen." 

" As if she blushed at the untruth," said Dorriforth. 

" Nay, that is unkind,'' cried Miss Woodley ; " for if you had 

been here " 

" I would not have said what I did," replied Miss Milner, 
" but had left him to vindicate himself." * 

" Is it possible that I can want any vindication ? Who 
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would think it worth their while to slider so unimportant a 
person as I am P" 

^* The man who has the chaise of Miss Mihier,*' replied Lord 
Frederick, ^* derives a consequence from her." 

^' No ill consequence, I hope, my Lord!'' said Dorriforth, 
with a firmness in his voice, and with an eye so fixed, that his 
antagonist hesitated for a moment in want of a reply; and Miss 
Milner softly whispering to him, as her guardian turned his 
head, to avoid an argument, he bowed acquiescence. Then, 
as if in compliment to her, he changed the subject ; and with 
an air of ridicule he cried,-*-* 

^^I wish, Mr. Dorriforth, you would give me absolution of 
all my sins, for 1 confess they are many, and manifold.'' 

** Hold, my Lord," exclaimed Dorriforth, ^* do not confess 
before the ladies, lest, in order to excite their compassion, you 
should be tempted to accuse yourself of sins you have never yet 
committed." 

At this Miss Milner laughed, seemingly so well pleased, that 
Lord Frederick, with a sarcastic sneer, repeated,-^ 

-»— -" From Abelard it came, 
And Eloisa still mast lore the name." 

. Whether from an inattention to the quotation, or from a con* 
• sciousness it was wholly inapplicable, Dorriforth heard it with- 
out one emotion of shame or of anger — while Miss Milner 
seemed shocked at the implication ; her pleasantry was imme- 
diately suppressed, and she threw open the sash and held her 
head out at the window, to conceal the embarrassment these 
lin^ had occasioned. 

The Earl of Elmwood was at that juncture announced — a 
Catholic nobleman, just come of age, and on the eve of marriage. 
His visit was to his cousin, Mr. Dorriforth ; but as all cere- 
monious visits were alike received by Dorriforth, Miss Milner^ 
and Mrs. Horton's family, in one common apartment, Lord Elm- 
wood was ushered into this, and of course directed the convert 
sation to a different topic. 
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^ CHAPTER VI. 

With an anxious desire that the affection, or acquaintance^ 
between Lord Frederick and Miss Milner might be finally dis- 
solved, her guardian received, with infinite satisfaction, over- 
tures of marriage from Sir Edward Ashton. Sir Edward was 
not young or handsome, old or ugly, but immensely rich, and 
possessed of qualities that made him worthy of the happiness to 
which he aspired. He was the man whom Dorriforth would 
have chosen before any other for the husband of his ward; and 
his wishes made him sometimes hope, against his cooler judg- 
ment, that Sir Edward would not be rejected. He was resolved, 
at all events, to try the force of his own power in the strongest 
recommendation of him. 

Notwithstanding that dissimilarity of opinion which, in almost 
every instance, subsisted between Miss Milner and her guardian, 
there was in general the most punctilious observance of good 
manners from each towards the other — on the part of Dorriforth 
more especially; for his politeness would sometimes appear 
even like the result of a system which he had marked out for 
himself, as the only means to keep his ward restrained within 
the same limitations. Whenever he addressed her there was 
an unusual reserve upon his countenance, and more than usual 
gentleness in the tone of his voice : this appeared the effect of 
sentiments which her birth and situation inspired, joined to a 
studied mode of respect, best calculated to enforce the same 
from her. The wished-for consequence was produced; for 
though there was an instinctive rectitude in the understanding 
of Miss Milner that would have taught her, without other in- 
struction, what manners to observe towards her deputed father; 
yet, from some volatile thought, or some quick sense of feeUng, 
which she had not been accustomed to correct, she was per- 
petually on the verge of treating him witSi levity; but he would 
on the instant recall her recollection by a reserve too awful, and 
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a gentleness too sacred for her to violate. The distinction 
which both required was thus, by his skilful management alone, 
preserved. 

One morning he took an opportunity, before her and Miss 
Woodley, to introduce and press the subject of Sir. Edward 
Ashton's hopes. He first spoke warmly in his praise; then 
plainly said that he believed she possessed the power of maUng 
so deserving a man happy to the summit of his wishes. A laugh 
of ridicule was the only answer; but a sudden frown from Dor- 
riforth having silenced her mirth, he resumed his usual polite- 
ness, and said, — 

^^ I wish you would show a better taste than thus pointedly 
to disapprove of Sir Edward." 

" How, Mr. Dorriforti^i, can you expect me to give proofs of 
a good taste, when Sir Edward, whom you consider with* such 
high esteem, has given so bad an example of his, in approving 
mcr 

Dorriforth wished not to flatter her by a compliment she 
seemed to have sought for, and for a moment hesitated what 
answer to make. 

^^ Reply, sir, to that question," she said. 
• " Why, then^ madam," returned- he, " it is my opinion, that 
supposing what your humility has advanced be just, yet Sir 
Edward will not suffer by the suggestion-; for in cases where the 
heart is so immediately concerned, as I believe Sir Edward's to 
be, taste, or rather reason, has little power to act." 

" You are in the right, Mf . Dorriforth : this is a proper jus- 
tification of Sir Edward, — and when I fall in love, I beg that 
you will make the same excuse for me." 

" Then," said he, earnestly, " before your heart is in that 
state which I have described, exert your reason." 

'^ I shall," answered she, " and assuredly not consent ta 
marry a man whom I could never love." 

" Unless your heart be already disposed of, Miss Milner, what 
can make you speak with such a degree of certainty?" 

^^ He thought on Lord Frederick when he uttered this, and 
he rivetted his eyes upon her as if to penetrate her most secret 
inclinations, and yet trembling for what he might find there. 
She blushed, and het looks would have confirmed her guilty. 
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if the unembarrassed and free tone of her voice, more ihut her 
words, had not preserved her from that sentence. 

^* No/' she replied, ^^ my heart is not stolen away; and yet 
I can venture to declare, that Sir Edward will never possess it** 
^' I am sorry, for both your sakes, that these are your sen- 
timents,'' he replied. ^* But as your heart is still your own," 
and he seemed rejoiced to find it was, " permit me to warn you 
bow you part with a thing so precious. The dangers, the sor- 
rows you hazard in bestowing it, are greater than you may pos- 
sibly be aware of. The heart once gone, our thoughts, our 

actions, are no more our own, than that is " He seemed 

forcing himself to utter all this, and yet he broke off as if he 
could have said much more, if the extreme delicacy of Uie 'sub- 
ject had not restricted him. 

Wben he left the room, and she heard the door close after 
him, she said, with an inquisitive thoughtfulness, ^^ What can 
make good people so skilled in all the weaknesses of the bad ? 
Mr. Dorriforth, with all those prudent admonitions, appears 
rather like a man who has passed his life in the gay world, ex- 
perienced all its dangerous allurements, all its repentant sorrows, 
than like one who has lived his whole time secluded in a mo- 
nastic college, or in his own study. Then he speaks with such- 
exquisite sensibility on the subject of love, that he commends 
the very thing which he attempts to depreciate. I do not think 
my Lord Frederick would make the passion appear in more 
pleasing colours by painting its delights, than Mr. Dorriforth 
could in describing its sorrows ; and if he talks to me frequently 
j in this manner, I shall certainly take pity on Lord Frederick, for 
' j the sake of his adversary's eloquence." 

Miss Woodley, who heard Ate conclusion of this speech with 
the tenderest concern, cried, ^^ Alas ! you then think seriously 
pf Lord Frederick I" 

" Suppose I do, wherefore that alas! Miss Woodley?" 
^' Because I fear you will never be happy with him." 
" That is plainly spying, he will not be happy with me." 
*'*' I do noUoMff^l icannot speak of marriage from experience," 
^swer|fMmss Woodley ; '^ but I think I can guess what it is." 
!JJNor can I speak of love from experience," replied Mis$ 
vriljilner ; " b^t I thiijk I can gu^ss what it ip." 
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*^ But do not fall in love, my dear/' cried Miss Wbodley, 
with her accustomed simplicity of heart, as if she had been 
asking a favour that depended upon the will of ^he person en- 
treated ; ^ pray do not fall in love without the approbation of 
your guardian.** , 

Her young friend smiled at the inefficacious prayer^ hut pra» 
mised to do all she could to oblige her. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

• 

Sir Edward, not wholly discouraged by the denial with which 
Dorriforth had, with ddicacy, ac^quainted him, still hoped for a 
kind reception: and he was so often at the house of Mrs. Hor- I | 
ton, that Lord Frederick's jealousy ^as excited; and the tor- l \ 
tnres he suffered in consequence convinced him, beyond a 
doubt, of the sincerity of his affection. Every time he beheld 
the object of his passion (for he still Continued his visits, though 
not so frequently as heretofore), he pleaded his cause with such 
ardour, that Miss Woodley, who was sometimes present, and 
ever compassionate, could not resist wishing him success. He 
now nnequivocaOy offered marriage, and entreated that he 
might lay his proposals before Mr. Dorriforth ^ but this was 
positively forbidden. 

Her reluctance he imputed, however, more to thd known 
partiality of her guardian for the addresses of Sir Edward, thaii 
to any motive which depended upon herself: and to Mr. Dorri- 
forth he conceived a greater dislike than ever; believing that 
through his interposition, in spite of his ward's attachment, he 
might yet be deprived of her. But Miss Milner declared, both 
to him and to her friend, that love had, at present, gained no 
influence over her mind. Yet did the watchful Miss Woodley 
oftentimes hear a sigh escape from her unknown to hen^lf, till 
she was reminded of it; and then a. crimson blush would in- 
stantly overspread her face. This seeming struggle with her 
passion endeared her more than ever to Mis3 Woodley ; and 
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she would even risk the displeasure of Dorriforth by her com- 
pliance with every new pursuit that might amuse those leisure 
hours which her friend, she now perceived, passed in heaviness 
of heart 

Balls, plays, incessant company, at length roused her guar^ 
dian from that mildness with which he had been accustomed to 
treat her. Night after night his sleep had been disturbed by 
fears for her when abroad : morning after morning it had been 
broken by the clamour of her return. He therefore gravely 
said to her one forenoon as he met her accidentally upon the 
staircase, — 

'' I hope. Miss Milner, you pass this evening at homeP" 

Unprepared for the sudden question, she blushed and replied, 
" Yes ;" though she knew she was engaged to a brilliant as- 
sembly, for which her milliner had been consulted a whole 
week. 

She, however, flattered herself that what she had said might 
be excused as a mistake, the lapse of memory, or some other 
trifling fault, when he should know the truth. The truth was 
earlier divulged than she expected; for just as dinner was re- 
moved, her footman delivered a message to her from her mil- 
liner concerning a new dress for the evening — the present 
evening particularly marked. Her guardian looked astonished ! 

'' I thought, Miss Milner, you gave me your word that you 
would pass this evening at home?'* 

<' I mistook ; for I had before given my word that I should 
pass it abroad.^' • 

" Indeed I" cried he. 

'' Yes, indeed; and I believe it is right that I should keep my 
first promise: is it not?" 

" The promise you gave me, then, you do not think of any 
consequence ?" 

" Yes, certainly, if you do." 

« I do." 

'' And mean, perhaps, to make it of more consequence than 
it deserves, by being oflfended." 

" Whether or not 1 am offended — you shall find I am." And 
he looked so. 

She caught his piercing eyes — hers were immediately cast 
down, and she trembled — either with shame or with resentment. 
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Mrs. Horton rose from her chair — moved the decanters and 
fruit ronnd the table— stirred the fire — and came back to her 
chair again, before another word was uttered. Nor had this 
good woman's officious labours taken the least from the awk- 
wardness of the silence, which, as soon as the bustle she had 
contrived was over, returned in its full force. 

At last. Miss Milner, rising with alacrity, was preparing to go 
out of the room, when Dorriforth raised his voice, and, in a 
tone of authority, said, — 

*^ Miss Milner, you shall not leave the house this evening.'' 

^^ Sir r she exclaimed, with a kind of doubt of what she had 
heard; a surprise, which fixed her hand on the door she had 
half opened, but which now she showed herself irresolute 
whether to open wide in defiance, or to shut submissively. Be- 
fore she could resolve, he rose from his chair, and smd, with a 
force and warmth she had never heard him use before, — 
' ^^ I command you to stay at home this evening." And he 
walked immediately out of the apartment by another door. 

Her hand fell motionless from that which she held — she ap- 
peared motionless herself — till Mrs. Horton, *' beseeching her 
&ot to be uneasy at the treatment she had received," made her 
tears flow as if her heart was breaking. 

Miss Woodley would have said something to comfort her ; 
but she had caught the infection, and could not utter a word. 
It was not from any real cause of grief that Miss Woodley wept; 
but there was a magnetic quality in tears, which always at- 
tracted hers. 

Mrs, Horton secretly enjoyed this scene, though the well- 
meaning of her heart, and the ease of her conscience, did not 
suffer her to think so. She, however, declared she iad ^' long 
prognosticated it would come to this ;" and she ^' only thanked 
Heaven it was no worse." ^ 

** What can be worse," madam?" cried Miss Milner. " Am 
not I disappointed of the ball ?" 

"You don't mean to go, then?" said Mrs. Horton. "I 
commend Jyeur prudence ; and I dare say it is more than your 
guardian gives you credit for." 

** Do you think I would go," answered Miss Milner, with an 
eagerness that, for a time, suppressed' her tears, " in contra- 
diction to his will ?" 
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" It is not the first time, I believe, you have acted contfary 
to that. Miss Milner," replied Mrs. Horton, and affected d, iea-^ 
demess of voice to soften tlie harshness of her words. 

'^ If you think so, madam, I see nothing that should prevent 
me now." And she went eagerly out of the room, as if she 
had resolved to disobey him. This alarmed poor Miss Woodley. 

" My dear aunt," she cried to Mrs. Horton, *' follow and pre- 
vail upon Miss Milner to give up her design: she means to bo 
at the ball, in opposition to her guardian^s will." 

'* Then," said Mrs. Horton, " I'll not be instrumental in de- 
terring her. If she does go, it may be for the best : it may give 
Mr. Dorriforth a clearer knowledge, what means are proper to 
convert her from eyil." 

'' But, my dear madam, she must be preserved frcmt the evil 
of disobedience ; and, as you tempted, you will be the most 
likely to dissuade her. But if you will not, I must endeavour." 

Miss Woodley was leaving the room to perform this good 
work, when Mrs. Horton, in imitation of the example given 
her by Dorriforth, cried, — 

" Niece, I command you not to stir out of this room this 
evening." 

Miss Woodley obediently sat down; and though her thoughts 
and heart were in the chamber of her friend, she never marked, 
by one impertinent word, or by one Une of her face, the restraint 
she suffered. 

At the usual hour, Mr. Dorriforth 'and his ward were sum- 
moned to tea. He entered with a countenance which evinced 
the remains of anger : his eye gave testimony of his absent 
thoughts; and though he took up a pamphlet affecting to read, 
it was plaih to discern that he scarcely knew he held it in his 
hand. 

Mrs. Horton began to make tea with a mind as intent upon 
something else as Dorriforth's. She longed for the event of 
this misunderstanding ; and though she wished no ill to Miss 
Milhier, yet with an inclination bent upon seeing something 
new, without the fatigue of going out of her own house, she 
was not over scrupulous what that novelty might be. But for 
fear she should have the imprudence to speak a word upon the 
subject which employed her thoughts, or even to look as if she 
thought of it at all, she pinched her lips close together, and cast 
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her eyes on vacancy) lest their significant regards might ex- 
pose her to detection. And for fear that any noisQ should in- 
tercept even the sound of what might happen, she walked across 
the rooni more softly than usual, and more softly touched every 
thing she was obliged to lay her hand on. 

Miss Woodley thought it her duty to be mute ; and now the 
gingle of a tea-spoon was Uke a deep-toned bell, all was so quiet. 

Mrs. Horton, too, in the self-approving reflection that she 
was not in a quarrel or altercation of any kind, felt herself at 
this moment remarkably peaceful and charitable* Miss Wood- 
ley did not recollect herself so, but was so in reaUty. In her, 
peace and charity were instinctive virtues; 'accident could not 
increase them. 

The tea had -scarcely been made, when a servant came with A 
Miss Milner's comjdiments, and she '^ did not mean to have any { j ' 
tea." The. pamphlet shook in Dorriforth's hand while this 
message was delivered. He believed her to be dressing for her 
eyening^s entertainment; and now studied in what manner he 
should prevent or resent her disobedience to hia commands. 
He coughed-— drank his tea — endeavoured to talk, but found it 
difficult — sometimes he read; and in thi& manner near two 
hours were passed away, when Miss Milner came into the room 
— ^not dressed for a ball, but as she had risen from dinner. Doiy 
riforth read on, and seemed afraid of looking up, lest he should 
see what he could not have pardoned. She drew a chair, and 
sat at the table by the side of her delighted friends 

After a few minutes' pause, and some little embarrassment on 
the part of Mrs. Horton, at the disappointment she had to en- 
counter from this unexpected dutiful conduct, she asked Miss 
Milner, " If she would now have any tea?" — She replied, "No,. 
I thank you, ma'am,'' in a voice so languid, compared with her 
usual one, that Dorriforth lifted up hi3 eyes from the book; and . 
seeing her in the same dress that she had worn all the day, 
turned them hastily away from her again — not with a look of 
triumph, but of confusion. 

Whatever he might have sufiered if he had seen Miss Milner 
decorated, and prepared to bid defiance to his commands; yet 
even upon that trial, he would not have endured half the pain- 
ful sensations he now for a moment felt — he felt himself io 
blame. 
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He feared that lie had treated her with too much severity- 
he adimre4 her eondescension, accused himself for having ex- 
acted it — he longed to ask her pardon — he did not know haw. 

A, cheerful reply from her, to a question of Miss Woodley's, 
embarrassed him still more. He wished that she had been sul- 
len : he then would have had a temptation, or pretence, to have 
he^i sullen too. 

With all these sentiments crowding fast upon his heart he still 
read, or seemed to read, as if he took no notice of what was 
passing; till a servant came into the room and asked Miss Milner 
at what time she should want the carriage ? to which she replied, 
" / don't go out to-night." Dorriforth then laid the book out 
of ^isi hand, and, by the time the servant had left the room, 
thus began: — 

>r? "Miss Milner, I give you, I fear, some unkind proofs of my 
regard. It is often the ungrateful task of a friend t« be trouble- 
some — sometimes unmannerly. Forgive the duties of my office, 
and believe that no one is half so much concerned if it robs you 
of any degree of happiness as I myself am." 

What he said, he looked with so much sincerity, that had she 
been burning with rage at his late behaviour, she must have for- 
given him, for the regret which he so forcibly expressed. She 
was going to reply, but found she could not, without accompany 
ing her words, with tears; therefore, after the first attempt, she 
desisted. 

On this he rote from his chair, and going to her, said, "Once 
more show your submission by obeying me a second time to-day. 
Keep your appointment; and be assured that I shall issue my 
commands with more circumspection for the future, as I find how 
.strictly they are complied with." 

Miss Milner, the gay, the vain, the dissipated, the haughty 
Miss Milner, sunk underneath this kindness, and wept with a 
gentleness and patience, which did not give more surprise than it 
gave joy to Dorriforth. He was charmed to find her disposition 
so tractable — prophesied to himself the future success of his 
guardianship, and her eternal as well as temporal happiness 
from this specimen of compliance. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Although Dorriforth was the good man that he has been de- 
scribed, there were in his nature shades of evil. There was an 
obstinacy, which himself and his friends termed firmness of mind ; 
but i^iiich, had not religion and some contrary virtues weighed 
heavily in the balance, would have frequently degenerated into 
implacable stubbornness. 

The child of a sister once beloved, who married a young of- 
ficer against her brother's consent, was at the age of three years 
left an orphan, destitute of all support but from his uncle's ge- 
nerosity ; but though Dorriforth maintained, he would sever see 
him. Miss Milner, whose heart was a receptacle for the unfor- 
tunate, no sooner was told the melancholy history of Mr. and 
Mrs. Riishbrook, the parents of the child, than she longed to be- 
hold the innocent hiheritor of her guardian's resentment, and 
took Miss Woodley with her to see the boy. He was at a farm- 
house a few miles from the town; and his extreme beauty and 
engaging manners wanted not the sorrows to which he had been 
born, to give him farther recommendation to the kindness of her 
who had come to visit him. She looked at him with admiration 
and pity, and having endeared herself to him by the most affec- 
tionate wqfds and caresses, — on her bidding him farewell, he 
cried most piteously to go along with her. Unused at any time 
to resist temptations, whether to reprehensible or to laudable 
actions, she yielded to his supplications; and having overcome a 
few scruples of Miss Woodley's, determined to take young Rush- 
brook to town, and present him to his uncle. This design was 
no sooner formed than executed. By making a present to the 
nurse, she readily gained her consent to part with him for a day 
or two; and the excess of the joy denoted by the child on being 
placed in the carriage repaid her beforehand for every reproof 
she might receive from her guardi^, for the liberty she had 
taken. 
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Besides/* nid she to SEas Woodley, who had stiD her fears, 
^do yo« mat wish his mde should have a wanner interest in 
his eare thaa dnty? It is duty alone which induces Mr. Dorri- 
fbrth to provide for him: but it is |»typer that affection shoidd 
have some share in his benevolence; and how, when he grows 
older, wiO he be so fit an object of the love which compassioa 
cscites, as he is at present?^ 

Hiss Woodley acquiesced. But before they arrived at their 
owm door it came into Miss Mibier's remembrance, that there 
was a^grave sternness in the maniiers of her guardian when pro^ 
voked ; the recoUection of which made her a little apprehensive 
for what ^h^ had done. Her friend, who kiiew him better than 
ahe did, was more so. They bo.th became silent as they ap 
proached the street where they lived; for Miss Woodley having 
once represented her fears, and haying suppressed them in re- 
signation to Miss Milner*s better judgment, woul4 not repeat 
them — and Miss Milner woul4 not confess tha^t they were now 
troubling her. 

Ju^ howevery as the coach stopped at their home, she hi|d 
the foreccv^t ami the humility to say, *^ We will not tell Mr. Dor-^ 
riforth the child is his nephew, unless he should appe^ fond, and 
Ifleased with hini, and then I think we may ventujre without any 
danger." 

This wi^ agreed; and when Dorriforth entered the room j^st 
before dinner, poor Harry Rushbrook was introduced as the son 
of a lady who frequently visited there. The deception passed.: 
his undo shook hands with him; and. at length, highly pleased 
with his engaging manner and applicable replies, took him on his 
knee, and caressed him with affection. Miss Milner could scarce 
ly restrain the joy it gave her :. but unluckily Dorriforth said soon 
liter to the child, " And now tell me your name. 
** Harry Rushbrook," replied he, with force and cleanness of 

voice. 

Dorriforth was holding him fondly round the waist,, as he 
stood with his feet upon his knees ; and at this reply he did not 
$krau> him from him— rbut he removed his hands, which had 
supported him, so suddenly, that the child,, to prevent falling on 
the floor, threw himself about his uncle's neck. Miss Milner 
and Miss Woodley turned nside to conceal their tears. ^' I had 
like to have been down," cried Harry, fearing no other danger- 
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But liis iinde took hold of ndb luuid ipUdi had tviaed 
him, and plaoed hot inuiedialdy on the yo — d , IW 
being that insla^ lervod, he ginpe 1IO greater mnts of ha 
ment than calling for his hat, and iraDd^iastaniiyovt of Ae 

house. 

^ Miss Bfifaier cried for anger ; yet die £d not ihov less Idnd- 
neas to the ofcject of this Tcniions ciiuunsia BPe: she held 
in her aims while she sat at table, and repeatedly said to 
(thou^ he had not the sense to thank her), '^liatshe vonld 

always be his friend." 

The first emotions of resentnMnt gainst Donilbifh 
passed, she retonied with her fittle chai^ lo the 
before it was likdy his nnde should coMC hack; another 
ofobedittice, wUdi Hiss Woodley was inqiialient her 
diould know. She the r elbre inqnired where he was gone, and 
sent him a note for the sole purpose of acqaaindng him with it, 
leering at the same tiflM an jfil^y for what had happened. He 
returned in the evening M<ipin£,lji reeondled; nor was a word 
mentioned of the incident which had oecnred in the former part 
of the day: still in his countenance rcnBuned the e v i d enc e of a 
p^foct recollection of it, withoat one trait of coinpuHMW for his 
hapless nqdiew. 



CHAPTER DL 



There are few things so mortify'mg to a proud i^irit as io 
suffer by immediate comparison : men can hardly bear it, but to 
women the pnnidunent is intolerable; and Miss 3Iilner now la- 
boured under this humiliation to a dq;ree whidi gave her no 
small inquietude. 

Miss Foiton, young, of exquisite beauty, elegant manuers, 
gentle disposition, and discreet conduct, was introduced to Miss 
Miluer's acquaintance by her guardian, and frequently, some- 
times inadvertently, held up by him as a pattern for her to 
follow ; for Irhen he did not say this in direct terms, it was in- 
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sinuated by the warmth of his panegyric on those virtues in 
which Miss Fenton excelled, and in which his ward was ob- 
vjpusly deficient. Conscious of her own inferiority in these 
subjects of her guardian's praise, Miss Mibier, instead of being 
inspired to emulation, was provoked to envy. 

Not to admire Miss Fenton was impossible — to find one fault 
with her person or sentiments was equally impossible — and yet 
to love her was unlikely. 

That serenity of mind which kept her features in a continual 
placid form, though enchanting at the first glance, upon a second 
or third fatigued the sight for want of variety ; and to have seen 
her distorted with rage, convulsed with mirth, or in deep de- 
jection, had been to her advantage. But her superior soul ap- 
peared above those emotions, and there was more inducement 
to worship her as a saint than to love her as a woman. Yet 
Dorriforth, whose heart was not formed (at least not educated) 
for love, regarding her in the light of friendship only, beheld 
her as the most perfect model for her sex. Lord Frederick on 
first seeing her was struck with her beauty, and Miss Milner 
apprehended she had introduced a rival; but he had not seen 
her three times, before he called her ''the most insufferable of 
Heaven's creatures," and vowed there was jnore charming va- 
riation in the plain features of Miss Woodley. 

Miss Milner had a ^heart affectionate to her own sex, even 
where she saw them in possession of superior charms; but 
whether from, the spirit of contradiction, from [feeling herself 
more than ordinarily offended by her guardian's praise of this 
lady, or that there was a reserve in Miss Fenton that did not 
accord with her own frank and ingenuous disposition, so as to 
engage her esteem, certain it is that she took infinite satisfaction 
in hearing her beauty and virtues depreciated or turned into 
ridicule, particularly if Mr. Dorriforth was present. This was 
painful to him on many accounts ; perhaps an anxiety for his 
ward's conduct was not among the least; and whenever the 
(circumstance occurred, he could with difiiculty restrain his 
anger. Miss Fenton was not only a person whose amiable 
qualities he admired ; but she was soon to be allied to him by 
her marriage with his nearest relation. Lord Elmwood — a young 
nobleman whom he sincerely loved. 

Lord Elmwood had discovered all that beauty in Miss Fenton 
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which every common observer could not but see. The charms 
of her mind and of her fortune had been pointed out by his 
tutor; and the utility of the marriage, in perfect submission to 
his precepts, he never permitted himself to question. 

This preceptor held with a magisterial power the government 
of his pupil's passions ; nay, governed them so entirely, that no 
one could perceive (nor did the young lord himself know) thai 
he had any. 

This rigid monitor and friend was a Mr. Sandford, bred a 
Jesuit in the ^ame college at which Dorriforth had since been 
educated; but previous to his education the order had been com- 
pelled to take another name. Sandford had been the tutor of 
Dorriforth as well as of his cousin. Lord Elmwood, and by this 
double tie he seemed now entailed upon the family. As a Jesuit, 
he was consequenthr a man of learning; possessed of steadiness 
to accomplish th^nd of any design once meditated, and of sa- 
gacity to direct the views of men more powerful, but less inge- 
nious than himself. The young earl, accustomed in his infancy 
to fear him as his master, in his youthful manhood received 
every new indulgence with gratitude, and at length loved him 
as a fiither; nor had Dorriforth as yet shaken off similar sen- 
sations. 

Mr. Sandford perfectly knew how to influence the sentiments 
and sensations of all human kind, but yet he had the forbear- 
ance not to '^ draw all hearts towards him." There were some, 
whose hatred he thought not unworthy of his pious labours to 
excite; and in that pursuit he was more rapid in his success than 
even in procuring esteem. It was an enterprise in which ho 
succeeded with Miss Milner even beyond his most sanguine, 
wish. 

She had been educated at an English boarding-school, and 
had no idea of the superior and subordinate state of characters^ 
in a foreign seminary: besides, as a woman, she was privileged 
to say any thing she pleased ; and as a beautifitf woman, she had 
a right to expect that whatever she pleased to say should be 
admired. 

Sandford knew the hearts of women, as well as those of men, 
though he had passed but Uttle of his time in their society. He 
saw Miss Milner's heart at the first sight of her person ; and be- 
holding in that small circumference a weight of folly that he 
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wished to eradicate, he began to toil in the vineyard, eagerly 
courting her destination of him in the hope he could also make 
her abominate herself. In the mortifications of slight he was 
expert ; and being a man of talents, whom all companies, es- 
pecially those of her fri^ids, respected, he did not begin by wast- 
ing that reverence he so highly valued upon ineffectual remon- 
strances, of which he could foresee the reception, but wakened 
her attention by his neglect of her. He spoke of her in her pre- 
sence as of an indifferent person; sometimes forgetting even to 
name her when the subject required it ; then would ask her par- 
don, and say that he ** really did not recollect her," with such 
seeming sorrow for his fault, that she could not suppose the of- 
fence intended and of course felt the affront more acutely. 

While, with every other person she was the principle, the 
cause, upon whom a whole party depench^ for conversation, 
cards, music, or dancing, with Mr. Sandfo^^he found that she . 
was of no importance. Sometimes she tried to consider this 
disregard of her as merely the effect of ill-breeding; but he was 
not an ill-bred man : he was a gentleman by birth, £md one who 
had kept the best company — a man of sense and learning. ^' And 
such a man slights me without knowing it," she said ; for she had 
not dived so deeply into the powers of simulation, as to suspect 
that such careless manners were the result of art. 

This behaviour of Mr. Sandford had its desired effect: it hum- 
bled her in her own opinion more than a thousand sermons 
would have done, preached on the vanity of youth and beauty. 
She felt an inward shame at the insignificance of these qualities 
that she never knew before ; and would have been cured of all 
her pride, had she not possessed a degree of spirit beyond the 
generality of her sex ; such a degree as even Mr. Sandford, with 
all his penetration, did not expect to find. She determined to 
resent his treatment; and, entering the lists as his declared ene- 
my, give to the world a reason why he did not acknowledge her 
sovei^ignty, as '^Nl ^ ^^ i*^t of her devoted subjects. 

She now commenced hostiUties against all his arguments, |iis 
learning, and his favourite axioms ; and by a happy talent of ri- 
dicule in want of other weapons for this warfare, she threw in 
the way of the holy father as great trials of his patience as any 
that his order could have substituted m penance. Many things 
he bore like a martyr— at others, his fortitude would forsake 
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him, and he would call on her guardian, his former pupil, to in- 
terpose with his authority; she would then declare that she only 
had acted thus "to try the good man's temper, and that if he had 
combated with his fretfulness a few moments longer, she would 
have acknowledged his claim to canonisation ; but that, having 
yielded to the sallies of his anger, he must now go through nu- 
merous other probations." 

If Miss Fenton was admired by Dorriforth, by Sandford she 
was adored ; and, instead of placing her as an example to Miss 
Milner, he spoke of her as of one endowed beyond Miss Milner's 
power of imitation. Often, with a shake of his bead and a sigh, 
would he say, — 

^<No; I am not so hard upon you as ydnr guardian : I only 
desire you to love Miss Fenton; to resembl^her, I beUeve, is 
above your ability." 

This was too much to bear composedly; and poor Miss Wood- 
ley, who was generally a witness of these controversies, felt a 
degree of sorrow ^t every sentence which, like the foregoing, 
chagrined and distressed her friend. Yet as she suffered, too, 
for Mr. Sandford, the joy of her friend's reply was mostly abated 
by the uneasiness it gave to him. But Mrs. Horton felt for none 
but the right reverend priest ; and often did she feel so violently 
interested in his cause, that she could not refrain giving an an- 
swer herself in his behalf — thus doing the duty of an adversary 
with all the zeal of an advocate. 



CHAPTER X. 

Mr. Sandford, finding his frienfl Dorriforth frequently per->' 
plexed in the management of his ward, and he himself thinking 
her incorrigible, gave his counsel^ that a suitable match should 
be inmiediately sought out for her, and the care of so dan- 
gerous a person given into other hands. Dorriforth acknow-^ 
ledged the propriety of this advice, but lamented the difficulty of 
pleasing his ward as to the quality of her lover; for she had re- 
fused, besides Sir Edward Ashton, many others of equal pre^ 
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iensions. — ^* Depend upon it then,'' cried Sandibrd, ^< that ber 
affections are engaged; and it is proper that yon ahoold know to 
whom."' Dcnriforth thou^ he did know, and mentioned Lord 
Frederick; but fudd that he had no further authority for this sup- 
position than what his observation had given him, for that every 
explanation both upon his and her side had been evaded. 
^'Take her then," cried Sandford, ^into the country; and if 
Lord Frederidc should not follow, there is an end of your sus- 
picions." — ^^I shall not easily prevail upon Miss Milner to leave 
town," rqplied he, ^ while it is in the highest foshion." — '^ Yon 
can but try," returned Sandford; "and if you should not suc- 
ceed now, at least fix the time you mean to go during the au- 
tumn, and be firm to your determination." — " But in the autumn,^' 
replied Dorriforth, ^^ Lord Fredoick will of cdbrse be in the 
country ; and as his uncle's estate is near our residence, he will 
not th^i so evidently follow her, as he would if I could induce 
her to go immediately." 

It was agreed the attempt diould be made. Instead of re- 
ceiving this abrupt proposal with uneasiness. Miss Milner, to the 
surprise of all present, immediately consented, and gave her 
guardian an importunity of saying several of the kindest and 
politest things upon her ready compliance. 

"A token of approbation fh)m you, Mr. Dorriforth," returned 
she, " I always considered with high estimation : but your com- 
mendations are now become infinitely superior in value by their 
scarcity ; for I do not believe that since Miss Fenton and Mr. 
Sandford came to town I have received one testimony of your 

esteem." 

Had these words been uttered with pleasantry, they might 
have passed without observation ; but at the conclusion of the 
period, resentment flew to iMhi Milner's face, and she darted a 
piercing look at Mr. Sandford, which more pointedly expressed 
that she was angry with himj^than if she had spoken volumes in 
her usual strain of raillery. Dorriforth was confosed; but the 
concern which she had so plainly evinced for his good opinion 
throughout all that she had been saying silenced any rebuke he 
might else have given her, for this unwarrantable charge against 
his friend. Mrs. Horton tJras shocked at the irreverent manner in 
which Mr. Sandford was treated ; and Miss Woodley turned to 
him with a benevolent smile upon her face, hoping to set him an 



y«amnl#> o( die maamet m which he should receive the reproadi. 
Her good wisha did BOt sDceeed ; yel he was perfectly iin^^ 
jnd repGed with coohess, — 

^Tlie air of the eoaatry has afiMled the lady already: hot it 
is a conlbrtable diiBg,^ ocwtiaiied he, ^that in the variety oC 
hnoMMn to iriiidi Bomtt womea are eiposed, they caimot he 
uBiibni evcain deeeiL" 

^DeeeitronedMiaBMifaier:'* ill what am I deceitful? Didl 
ever pretead that I had m esteem for you?'" 

(< That would not have beoi deceit, madam, but merdy good 
manners.^ 

^ 1 never, Mr. Sandford, sacrificed truth to politeness.^ 

^ Except whoi the country has been proposed, and you 
thought it pditenesB to appear satisfied.** 

'* And I was satisfied, till I recollected that yon might pro- 
bably be of the party. Then every grove was changed into a 
wilderness, every rivulet into a stagnated pool, and every singing 
Inrd into a croaldng ravoi.'' 

*^ A very po^ical description!'* returned he, calmly. '' But, 
Miss Milner, you need not have had any apprehensions of iitjf 
company in the country ; for I understand the seat to whidi 
your guardian means to go belongs to you ; and you may depend 
upon it, madam, that I will never enter a house in which you 
are the mistress." 

^* Nor any house, I am certain, Mr. Sandford, but in which 
you are yourself the master.*' 

^^ What do you mean, madam ? (and for the first time he 
elevated his voice) am I the master here?** 

'* Your servants," replied she, looking at the company, '< will 
not tell you so ; but I do." 

'* You condescend, Mr. Sandford,** cried Mrs. Horton, " in 
talking so much to a young heedless woman; but I know you do 
it for her good.** 

^* Well, Miss Milner," cried Dorriforth (and the most cutting 
thing he could say), >' since I find my proposal of the country 
has put you out of humour, I shall mention it no more.** 
. With all that quantity of resentment, anger, or rage, which 
sometimes boiled in the veins of Miss Milner, she was yet never 
wanting in that respect towards her guardian which withheld 
her from ever uttering one angry sentence directed immediately 
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to him $ and a severe word of his, instead of exasperating, was 
sure to subdue her. This was the case at present: his words 
wounded her to the heart, but she had not the asperity to reply 
to them as she thought they merited, and she burst into tears. 
Dorriforth, instead of being concerned, as he usually was at 
seeing her uneasy, appeared on the present occasion provoked. 
He thought her weeping was a new reproach to his friend Mr. 
Sandford, and that to suffer himself to be moved by it would 
be a tacit condemnation of his friend's conduct. She understood 
his thoughts, and getting the better of her tears, apologised for 
her weakness ; adding, — 

" She could never bear with indifference an unjust accu- 
sation.'' 

**To prove that mine was unjust, madam," replied Dorri'^ 
forth, '* be prepared to quit London, without any marks of re- 
gret, within a few days." 

She bowed assent: the necessary preparations were agreed 
upon; and while with apparent satisfaction she adjusted the 
plan of her journey (like those who behave well, not so much 
to please themselves as to vex their enemies), she secredy tri« 
umphed in the mortiBcation she hoped that Mr. Sandford would 
receive from her obedient behaviour. 

The news of this intended journey was of course soon made 
public. There is a secret charm in being pitied, when the mis* 
fortune is but ideal; and Miss Milner found infinite gratification 
in being told, '* that hers was a cruel case, and that it was un-* 
just and barbarous to force so much beauty into concealment, 
while London was filled with her admirers, who, like her, would 
languish in consequence of her soUtude." These things, and a 
thousand such, a thousand times repeated, she still listened to 
ydth pleasure ; yet preserved the constancy not to shrink from 
her resolution of submitting. 

Those involuntary sighs, however, that Miss Woodley had 
long ago observed, became still more frequent ; and a tear half 
starting in her eye was an additional subject of her friend's ob" 
servation. Yet though Miss Milner at those times was softened 
into melancholy, she by no means appeared unhappy. Her 
friend was acquainted with love only by name ; yet she was 
confirmed from these increased symptoms, in what she before 
only suspected, that love must be the foundation of her care. 
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^' Her senses had been captivated by the person and accom- 
pUshments of Lord Frederick/' said Miss Woodley to herself; 
'^ but her understanding compels her to see his faults, and re- 
proaches her passion. And, oh T' cried she, '' could her guar- 
dian and Mr. Sandford but know of this conflict, how much 
would they have to admire; how little to condemn T 

With such friendly thoughts, and with the purest intentions, 
Miss Woodley did not fail to give both gentlemen reason to be- 
lieve a contention of this nature was the actual state of Miss 
Milner's mind. Dorriforth was affected at the description, and 
Sandford urged more than ever the necessity of leaving town. 
In a few days they departed : Mrs. Horton, Miss Woodley, Miss 
Milner, and Mr. Dorriforth, accompanied by Miss Fenton, whom 
Miss Milner, knowing it to be the wish of her guardian, invited, 
for three months before her marriage, to her country seat. 
Elmwood House, or rather Castle, the seat of Lord Elmwood, 
was only a few miles distant from this residence, and he was 
expected to pass great part of the summer there, with his tutor, 
Mr. Sandford* 

In the neighbourhood was also (as it has been already said) 
an estate belonging to an uncle of Lord Frederick's, and most 
of the party suspected they should soon see him on a visit there* 
To that expectation they in great measure attributed Miss Mil-* 
ner's visible content. 



CHAPTER XI. 

With this party Miss Milner arrived at her country house ; 
and for near six weeks all around was the picture of tranquillity. 
Her satisfaction was as evident as every other person's; and 
aU severe admonition being at this time unnecessary, either 
to exhort her to her duty, or to warn her against her folly, she 
was even in perfect good humour with Miss Fenton, and added 
friendship to hospitality. 
. Mr. Sandford, who came with Lord Elmwood to the neigh-* 
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bouring seat , about a week after the arrival of Miss Milner at 
hers , was so scrupulously exact in the observance of his word, 
" never to enter a house of Miss Milner* s^^ that he would not 
even call upon his friend Dorriforth there : but in their walks, 
and at Lord Elmwood's, the two parties, residing at the two 
houses, would occasionally join, and of course Sandford and 
she at those times met ; yet so distant was the reserve on either 
side, that not a single word upon any occasion was ever ex- 
changed between them. 

Miss Milner did not like Mr. Sandford ; yet, as there was no 
cause of inveterate rancour, admiring him, too, as a man who 
meant well, and her being besides of a most forgiving temper^ 
she frequently felt concerned that he did not speak to her, al- 
though it had been to fmd fault as usual : and one morning, as 
they were all, after a long ramble, drawing towards her house, 
where Lord Elmwood was invited to dine, she could not refrain 
from dropping a tear at seeing Sandford turn back and wish 
them a " Good day." 

But though she had the generosity to forgive an affi*ont, she 
had not the humility to make a concession ; and she foresaw 
that nothing less than some very humble atonement on her part 
would prevail upon the haughty priest to be reconciled. Dorri- 
forth saw her concern upon this last trifling occasion with a 
secret pleasure, and an admiration that she had never before 
excited. She once insinuated to him to be a mediator between 
them ; but before any accommodation could take place, the 
peace and composure of their abode were disturbed by the arri- 
val of Sir Edward Ashton at Lord Elmwood^s, where it appeared 
as if he had been invited in order to pursue his matrimonial 
plan. 

At a dinner given by Lord Elmwood, Sir Edward was an- 
nounced as an unexpected visiter. Miss Milner did not suppose 
him such ; and she turned pale when his name was uttered. 
Dorriforth fixed his eyes upon her with some tokens of compas- 
sion, while Sandford seemed to exult ; and, by his repeated 
^' welcomes" to the baronet, gave proofs how much he was re- 
joiced to see him. All the declining enmity of Miss Milner was 
renewed at this behaviour ; and suspecting Sandford as the in- 
stigator of the visit, she could not overcome her displeasure, but 
gave way to it in a manner which she thought the most morti- 
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fying. Sir Edward, in the course of conversation, enquired 
^^What nei^bours were in the country?'* and she, with ga 
appearance of h%h satisfaction, named Lord Frederick Lawnley 
as being hourly expected at his unde's. The colour spread over ' 
Sir Edward's face — Dorriforth was confounded — and Mr. Sand- 
ford lociLed enraged. 

'^Did Lord Frederick tell you he should be down?" Sand- 
ford asked of Dorriforth. 
To which he replied, '' No." 

^* But I hope, Mr. Sandford, you will permit me to know ?" 
said Miss Milner. For as she now meant to torment him by 
what she said, she no liHiger constrained herself to silence; and 
as he harboured the same kind intention towards her, he bad 
no longer any objection to make a reply, and therefore an- 
swered, — 

'^ No, madam, if it depended upon my permission you should 
wo* know:*' » 

^* Not any thing ^ sir, I dare say. You would keep me in 
utter ignorance." 
" I wouM." 

^* From a self-interested motive, Mr. Sandford — that I might 
have a greater respect for you." 

Some of the company laughed — Mrs. Horton coughed. — 
Miss Woodley blushed — Lord Elmwood sneered — Dorriforth 
frowned — ^and Miss Fenton looked just as she did before. 

The conversation was changed as soon as possible; and early 
in the evening the party from Milner Lodge r^urned home. 

Miss Milner had scarcely left her dres»ng-room, where she 
had been taking off some part of her dress, when Dorriforth's 
servant came to acquaint her that his igoaster was alone in his 
study, and begged to speak with her. She felt herself tremble : 
she immediately experienced a consciousness that she had not 
acted properly at Lord Elmwood's ; for she felt a presentiment 
that her guardian was going to upbraid her; and her heart 
whispered that he had never yet reproached her without a 
cause. 

' Miss Woodley just then entered her apartment, and she found 
herself so much a coward, as to propose that she should go 
with her, and aid her with a word or two occasionally in her 
excuse. 
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" What! you, my dear," returned Miss Woodley, " who not 
three hours ago had the courage to vindicate your own cause 
before a whole company, of whom many were your adversaries; 
do yom want an advocate before your guardian alone, who has 
ever treated you with tenderness ?" 

^^ It Ls that very tenderness which frightens me ; which inti- 
midates, and strikes me dumb. Is it possible I can return im- 
pertinence to the language and manners which Mr. Dorriforth 
uses? And as I am debarred from that resource, what can I 
do but stand before him like a guilty creature, acknowledging 
my faults ?" 

She again entreated her friend to go with her; but on a po- 
sitive refusal, from the impropriety of such an intrusion, she 
was obliged at length to go by herself. 

How much does the difference of exterior circumstances in- 
fluence not only the manners, but even the persons of some 
people ! Miss Milner, in Lord Elmwood's drawing-room, sur- 
rounded by listeners, by admirers (for even her enemies could 
not look at her without admiration), animated with approbation 
and applause — and Miss Milner, with no giddy observer to give 
her actions a false eclat, destitute of all but her own understand- 
ing (which secretly condemns her), upon the point of receiving 
censure from her guardian and friend, are two different beings. 
Though still beautiful beyond description, she does not look 
even in person the same. In the last-mentioned situation, she 
was shorter in stature than in the former — she was paler — she 
was thinner — and a very different contour presided over her 
tvhole air, and all her features. 

When she arrived at the door of the study, she opened it 
with a trepidation she could hardly account for, and entered to 
Dorriforth the altered woman she has been represented. His 
heart had taken the most decided part against her, and his face 
had assumed the most severe aspect of reproach ; but her ap- 
pearance gave an instantaneous change to his whole mind and 

countenance. 

She halted, as if she feared to approach — he hesitated, as if 
he knew not how to speak. Instead of the anger with which He 
was prepared to begin, his voice involuntarily softened, and 
without knowing what he said, he began,— 

♦* My dear Miss Milner " 
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She expected he^iras angry, and in her confnsion his gmde- 
ness was lost upon her. She imagined that what he said mi^t 
be censure, and she continued to tremble, though he repeatedly 
assured her, that he meant only to advise, not to upbraid her. 

^^ For as to all those little disputes between 3Ir. Sandford and 
you,^ said he, ^* 1 should be partial if I blamed you more than 
him. Indeed, when you take the liberty to condemn him, his 
character makes the freedom appear in a more serious light than 
when he complains of you; and yet, if he provokes your re- 
torts, he alone must answer for them : nor will I undertake to 
decide betwixt you. But I have a question to ask yoo, and to 
which I require a serious and unequivocal answer: Do yoo ex- 
pect Lord Frederick in the country ?" 

Without hesitation she replied, ** I do.'* 

^^ One m(Mre question I have to ask, madam, and to which I 
expect a reply equally unreserved : Is Lord Frederick the man 
you approve ibr your husband ?** 

Upon this close intorogation she discovered an embarrass- 
ment, beyond any she hod ever yet betrayed, and iainlly re- 
plied, — 

" No, he is not." 

** Your words tell me one thing," answered Dorriforth, ^* but 
your looks declare another : which am I to believe ?" 

*^ Which you please," was her answer, while she discovered 
m insulted dignity, that astonished, without convincing him. 

*^ But then why encourage him to follow you hither, Miss 
Miber?" 

^* Why commit a thousand follies," she replied, in tears, 
** evjBry hour of my life ?" 

'^ You then promote the hopes of Lord Frederick without one 
prions intention of completing them ! This is a conduct against 
which it is my duty to guard you, and you shall no longer de- 
ceive eiUier him or yourself. The moment he arrives, it is my 
resolution that you refuse to see him or consent to become his 
wife." 

In answer to the alternative thus offered, she appeared averse 
io both propositions ; and yet came to no explanation why; but 
left her guardian at the end of the conference as much at a loss 
io decide upon her true sentiments, as he was before he had 
|hus seriously requested he might be informed of them ; but 
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having steadfastly taken the resolution whiah he had just com- 
municated, he found that resolution a certain relief to his mind. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Sm Edward Ashton, though ndt invited by Miss Milner, yet 
fi*eqnent]y did himself the honour to Visit b^r at her house; 
sometimes he accompanied Lord Elmwodd^ at ofther times he 
came to see Dorriforth alone, who generally introduced him to 
the ladies. But Sir Edward was either so unwilling to give 
pain to the object of his love, or so intimidated by her frowns, 
that he seldom addressed her with a single word, except the 
usual compliments at entering, and retiring. This apprehension 
of offending, without one hope of pleasing, had the most awk- 
ward effect upon the manners of the worthy baronet, and his 
endeavours to insinuate himself into the affections of the wo- 
man he loved, merely by not giving her offence either in speak- 
ing to her or looking at her, formed a character so whimsical, 
that it frequently forced a smile from Miss Milner, though his 
very name had often power to throw a gloom over her face: 
she looked upon him as the cause of her being hurried to the 
election of a lover, before her own mind could well direct her 
where to fix. Besides, his pursuit was troublesome, while it 
was no triumph to her vanity, which, by the addi^esses of Lord 
Frederick, was in the behest manner gratified. 

His Lordship now arrives ih the country, ahd calls one 
morning at Miss Milner's : her guardian sees his cak-riage coming 
up the avenue, and gives orders to the sekrants to say their lady 
is not at home^ but that Mr. Dorrifoi^h' is : Lord Frederick 
leaves his compliments and goes away. 

The ladies all observed his carriage and servants. Miss 
Miltier flew to her glass, adjusted her dress ; and in her looks 
expressed every sign of palpitation — but in vain she keeps her 
eye fixed upon the door of the apartment: no Lol'd Frederick 
appears. 
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After some minnies of expectation the door opens, and her 
guardian comes in. She was disappointed : he perceived that 
she was, and he looked at her with a most serious face. She 
immediately called to mind the assurance he had given her, 
*' that her acquaintance with Lord Frederick in its then improper 
state should not continue;" and between chagrin and confusion, 
she was at a loss how to behave. 

Though the ladies were all present, Dorriforth said, without 
the smallest reserve, ^' Perhaps, Miss Milner, you may think I 
have taken an unwarrantable liberty, in giving orders to your 
servants to deny you to Lord Frederick : but until his Lordship 
and I have had a private conference, br you condescend to de- 
clare your sentiments more fully in regard to his visits, I think 
it my duty to put an end to them." 

*' You will always perform your duty, Mr. Dorriforth, I have, 
no d<mbt, whether I concur or not." 

'^ Yet believe me, madam, I should perform it more cheer^ 
fuUy, if I could hope that it was sanctioned by your inclinations.'^ 

^^ I am not mistress of my inclinations, sir, or they should, 
jconform to yours." 

^' Place them under my direction, and I will answer for it 
they wiU." 

A servant came in: — >^'Lord Frederick is returned, sir, and 
says he should be glad to see you." — '^ Show him into the 
study," cried Dorriforth hastUy, and, rising from his chair, left 
the room. 

^^ I hope they won't quarrel," said Mrs.'Horton, meaning that, 
she thou^t they would. 

** I am sorry to see you so uneasy, Miss Alilner," said Miss 
Fenton, with perfect unconcern. 

As the badness of the weather had prevented their usual 
morning's exercise, the ladies were employed at their needles 
till the dinner bell called them away. ^' Do you think Lord 
Frederick is gone?" then whispered Miss Milner to Miss Wood- 
ley.—*' I think not," she replied.— " Go ask of the servants, 
dear creature" — and Miss Woodley went out of the roonu She 
soon returned, and said, apart, " He is now getting into his 
chariot : I saw him pass in violent haste through "the hall : he 
seemed to fly." 
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'' Ladies, the dinner is waiting/^ cried Mn|. Horion ; and (hey 
rdpaired to the dining room, where Dorriforth soon after came, 
and engrossed their whole attention by his disturbed looks, and 
unusual silence. Before dinner was over, he was, however, 
more himself; but still he appeared thoughtful and dissatisfied. 
At the time of their evening walk, he excused himself from ac- 
companying them, and they saw him in a distant field with Mr. 
Sandford in earnest conversation ; for Sandford and he stopped 
on one spot for a quarter of an hour, as if the interest of the 
subject had so engaged them, they stood still without knowing it. 
Lord Elmwood, who had joined the ladies, walked home with 
them. Dorriforth entered soon after, in a much less gloomy 
humour than when he went out, and told his relation, that he 
and the ladies would dine with him the next day, if he was dis- 
engaged ; and it was agreed they should. 

Still Dorriforth was in some perturbation, but the immediate 
cause was concealed till the day following, when, about an hour 
before the company's departure from Elmwood Castle, Miss 
Milner and Miss Woodley were desired, by a servant, to walk 
into a separate apartment, in which they found Mr. Dorriforth, 
with Mr. Sandford, waiting for them. Her guardian made an 
apology to Miss Milner for the form, the ceremony, of which he 
was going to make use; but he trusted the extreme weight which 
oppressed his mind, lest he should mistake the real sentiments 
of a person whose happiness depended upon his correct know- 
ledge of them, would plead his excuse. 

'' I know. Miss Milner," continued he, '^ the world in general 
allows to unmarried women great latitude in disguising their 
minds with respect to the man they love. I, too, am willing 
to pardon any little dissimulation that is but consistent with a 
modesty that becomes every woman upon the subject of mar- 
riage. But here, to what point I may limit, or you may extend, 
this kind of venial deceit may so widely differ that it is not impos- 
sible for me to remain unacquainted with your sentiments, even 
after you have revealed them to me. Under this consideration, 
I wish once more to hear your thoughts in regard to matrimony, 
and to hear them before one of your own sex, that I may form 
an opinion by her constructions." 

To all this serious oration, Miss Milner made no other reply 
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than by turmng to Mr. Sandford, and asking, *' if he was the 
person of her own sex to whose judgment her guardiaii was to 
submit his own ?^' 

" Madam," cried Sandford, angrily, '^ you are come hither 
upon^erious business." 

^' Any business must be serious to me, Mr. Sandford, in which 
you are concerned ; and if you had called it sorrowful^ the epi- 
thet would have suited as well." 

" Miss Milner," said her guardian, ^' I did not bring you here 
to contend with Mr. Sandford." 

^' Then why, sir, bring him hither P for where he and I are 
there must be contention." 

^'I brought him hither, madam, or I should rather say, 
brought you to this house, merely that he might be present on 
this occasion, and with his discernment relieve me from a sus- 
picion that my own judgment is neither able to suppress nor to 
confirm." 

*' Are there any more witnesses you may wish to call in, sir, 
to remove your doubts of my veracity P If there are, pray send 
for them before you begin your interrogations." 

He shook his head. — She continued, — 

'^ The whole world is welcome to heSir what I say, and every 
different person is welcome to judge me differently." 

" Dear Miss Milner !" cried Miss Woodley, with a tone of 
reproach for the vehemence with which she had spoken. 

♦' Perhaps, Miss Milner," said Dorriforth, " you will not now 
reply to those questions 1 was going to putP" 

" Did I ever refuse, sir," returned she,' with a self-approving 
air, ^^io comply with any request that you have seriously madeP 
Have I ever refused obedience to your commands whenever 
you thought proper to lay them upon me P If not, you have 
no right to suppose that I will do so now." 

He was going to reply, when Mr. Sandford sullenly inter- 
rupted him, and walking towards the door, cried, " When you 
come to the point for which you brought me here, send for me 
again." 

" Stay now," said Dorriforth.—" And Miss Mihier," con- 
tinued he, " I not only entreat, but conjure you to tell me — 
have you given your word or your affections to Lord Frederick 
Lawnlcy ?"* 

\ t 
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The colour spread over her Cace, and she replied, ^^ I thought 
confessions were always to be made in secret : however, as I 
am not a member of your church, I sul)mit to the persecution 
of a heretic, and I answer — Lord Frederick has neither my 
word nor any share in my affections.^' # 

Sandford, Dorriforth, and Miss Woodley looked at each 
other with a degree of surprise that for some time vkept them 
silent. At length Dorriforth said, " And it is your firm inten- 
tion never to become his wife?" 

To which she answered, "At present it is." 

" At present! Do you suspect you shall change your mind ?"^ 

" Women sometimes do." 

*^ But before that change can take place, your acquaintance 
will be at an end : for it is that which I shall next insist upon, 
and to which you can have no objection." 

She replied, '^ I had rather it should continue." 

'* On what account?" cried Dorriforth. 

" Because it entertains me." 

" For shame, for shame !" returned he : " it endangers your 
character and your happiness. Yet again, do not suffer m^ to 
interfere, if the breaking with my Lord Frederick can militate 
against your felicity." 

*' By no means," she answered : " Lord Frederick makes 
part of my amusement, but can never constitute my felicity." 

" Miss Woodley," said Dorriforth, " do you comprehend 
your friend in the same literal and unequivocal sense that I 
do?" 

" Certainly 1 do, sir." 

" And pray, Miss Woodley," said he, " wei-e those the sen- 
timents which you have always entertained?" 

Miss Woodley hesitated. He continued — " Or has this con- 
vei'sation altered them ?" 

She hesitated again, then answered, " This conversation has 
altered them." 

*' And vet vou confide in it !" cried Sandford, looking at her 
with contempt. 

** Certainly 1 do," replied Miss Woodley. 

** Do not you, then, Mr. Sandford?" asked Dorriforth. 

*' I would advise you to act as if I did," replied Sandford. 

*' Then, >Iiss >lilnerr said Dorriforth, *^ou see Lord Fre- 
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derick no more; atid I hope I blVe your permission to apprise 
him of this arrangement.^ 

" You have, sir,** she replied, ^ith a completely unembar- 
rassed countenance and voice. 

H^ friend looked at her as if to discover some lurking wish, 
adverse to all these protestations, but she could not discern 
one. Sandford, too, fixed his penetrating eyes upon her, as if 
he would look through her soul ; but finding it perfectly com- 
posed, he cried out, — 

'' Why, then, not write his dismission herself, and save you, 
Mr. Dorriforth, the trouble of any farther contest with him?" 

*^ Indeed, Miss Milner,^' said Dorriforth, ^ that would oblige 
me ; for it is with great reluctance that I meet him upon this 
subject : he was extremely impatient and importunate when he 
was last with me : he took advantage of my ecclesiastical si- 
tuation to (reat me with a levity and ill breeding, that I could ill 
have suffered upon ^y other consideration than a compliance 
with my duty." 

** Dictate what you please, Mr. Dorriforth, and I will write 
it," said she, with a warmth like the most unaffected inclination. 
" And while you, sir," she continued, ^* are so indulgent am not 
to distress me with the importunities of any gentleman to whom 
1 am averse, I think myself equally bound to rid you of the im- 
pertinence of every one to whom you may have objection." 

" But," answered he, " rest assured I have no material ob- 
jection to my Lord Frederick, except from that dilemna in which 
your acquaintance with him has involved us all ; and I should 
conceive the same against any other man, where the same cir- 
cumstance occurred. As you have now, however, freely and 
politely consented to the manner in which it has been proposed 
that you shall break with him, I will not trouble you a moment 
longer upon a subject on which I have so frequently explained 
my wishes, but conclude it by assuring you, that your ready ac- 
quiescence has given me the sincerest satisfaction." 

" I hope, Mr. Sandford," said she, turning to him with a smile, 
" I have given yon satisfaction likewise ?" 

Sandford could not say yes, and was ashamed to say no : he, 
therefore, made answer only by his looks, which were fiill of 
suspicion. She, notwithstanding, made him a very low courtesy, 
r.er guardian thn handed her out of the apartment into her 
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Goach, which was waiting to tak^ her, Miss Woodley, and him 
self home. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

Notwithstanding the seeming readiness with which Miss Milner 
had resigned all farther acquaintance with Lord Frederick, 
during the short ride home she appeared to have lost great part 
of her wonted spirits: she was thoughtful, and once sighed 
heavily. Dorriforth began to fear that she had not only made 
a sacrifice of her affections, but of her veracity ; yet why she had 
done so he could not comprehend. 

As the carriage moved slowly through a lane between Elm- 
wood Castle and her own house, on casting her eyes out of the 
A^indow, Miss Milner's countenance was brightened in an instant ;. 
md that instant Lord Frederick, on horseback, was at the coach 
ioor, and the coachman stopped. 

" Oh, Miss Milner," cried he, with a voice and manner that 
50uld give Uttle suspicion of the truth of what he said, " I am 
>verjoyed at the happiness of seeing you, even though it is but 
in accidental meeting." 

She was evidently glad to see him: but the earnestness with 
iv^hich he spoke seemed to put her upon her guard not to ex- 
)ress the like satisfaction ; and she said, in a cool constrained man- 
ler, she "was glad to see his Lordship." 

The reserve with which she spoke gave Lord Frederick im- 
{uediate suspicion who was in the coach with her, and turning 
his head quickly, he met the stern eye of Dorriforth ; upon which, 
v^ithout the smallest salutation, he turned from him again abrupt- 
ly and rudely. Miss Milner was confused, and Miss Woodley in 
X)rture, at this palpable affront, to which Dorriforth alone ap- 
peared indifferent. 

"Go on," said Miss Milner to the footman, " desire the coacli- 
jnan to drive on." 
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"No," cried Lord Frederick, "not till you have told me when 
I shall see you again." 

" I will write you word, my Lord," replied she, something 
alarmed. "You shall have a letter immediately after I get 
home." 

As if he guessed what its contents were to be, he cried out 
with warmth, " Take care, then, madam, how you treat me in 
that letter. And you, Mr. Dorriforth," turning to him, " do you 
take care what it contains; for if it be dictated by you, to you I 
shall send the answer." 

Dorriforth, without making any rejply, or casting a look at 
him, put his head out of the window on the opposite side, and 
called, in a very angry tone, to the coachman, " How dare you 
not drive on, when your lady orders you ?" 

The sound of Dorriforth's voice in anger was to the servant so 
unusual, that it acted like electricity upon the man; and he drove 
away at the instant with such rapidity, that Lord Frederick was 
in a moment many yards behind. As soon, however, as he re- 
covered from the surprise into which this sudden conmiand had 
thrown him, he rode with speed after the carriage, and followed 
it, till it arrived at the door of Miss Milner's house ; there, giv- 
ing himself up to the rage of love, or to the rage against Dorri- 
forth for the contempt he had shown to him, he leaped from his 
horse when Miss Milner stepped from her carriage, and seizing 
her hand, entreated her "not to desert him, in compliance with 
the injunctions of monkish hypocrisy." 

Dorriforth heard this, standing silently by, with a manly scorn 
upon his countenance. 

Miss Milner struggled to loose her hand, saying, — 
" Excuse me from replying to you now, my Lord." 
In return, he lifted her hand eagerly to his lips, and began t 
to devour it with kisses ; when Dorriforth, with an instanta- ' /, 
neous impulse, rushed forward, and struck him a violent blow in 
the face. Under the force of this assault, and the astonishment 
it excited. Lord Frederick staggered, and, letting fall the hand of 
Miss Milner, her guardian immediately laid hold ofh, and led 
her into the house. 

She was terrified beyond description; and with extreme diffi- 
culty Mr. Dorriforth conveyed her to her chamber, without tak- 
ing her in his arms. When, by the assistance of her maid, he 
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Lad placed her upon a sofa, overwhelmed with shame and otm- 
fusion for what he had done, he fell upon his knees before her, 
and '' implored her forgiveness for the indelicaqr he had been 
guilty of in her presence.^ And that he had alarmed her, and 
had forgotten the respect which he thought sacredly her due, 
seemed the only circumstance whidi then dwelt upon his 
thoughts. 

She felt the indecorum of the posture he had condescended to 
take, and was shocked. To see her guardian at her feet, struck 
her witli a sense of impropriety, as if she had seen a parent there. 
With agitation and emotion, she conjured him to rise; and, 
with a thousand protestations, declared '' that she thought the 
rashness of the action was the highest proof of his regard for 
her." 

Miss Woodley now entered : her care being ever employed 
upon the unfortunate, Lord Frederick had just been the object of 
it: she had waited by his side, and, with every good purpose, had 
preached patience to him, while he was smarting under the pain, 
but more under the shame, of his chastisement. At first, his 
fury threatened a retort upon the servants around him (and who 
refused his entrance into the house) of the punishment he had 
received. But, in the certainty of an amende honorable, which 
umst hereafter be made, he overcame the many temptations 
which the moment oifered ; and remounting his horse, rode away 
from the scene of his disgrace. 

No sooner had Miss Woodley entered the room, and Dorri- 
forth had resigned to her the care of his ward, than he flew to 
the spot where he had left Lord Frederick, negUgent of what 
might be the event if he still remained there. After enquiring, 
and being told that he was gone, Dorriforth retired to his own 
apartment — with a bosom torn by more excruciating sensations 
than those which he had given to his adversary. 

The reflection which struck him first with remorse, as he shut 
the door of his chamber, was, — " I have departed from my cha- 
racter — from the sacred character, the dignity of my profession 
and sentiments — I have departed from myself. — 1 am no longer 
the philosopher, but the ruffian — I have treated with an unpar- 
donable insult a young nobleman, whose only offence was love, 
and a fond desire to insinuate himself into the favour of his mis- 
tress. I must atone for this outrage in whatever manner hp may 
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choose; and the law of honour and of justice (though in this one 
instance contrary to the law of religion) enjoins, that if he de- 
mands my Ufe in satisfaction for his wounded feelings, it is his 
due. Alas I that I could but have laid it down this morning, un- 
sullied with a cause for which it will make inadequate atone- 
ment !" 

His next reproach was, — " 1 have offended, and filled with 
horror, a beautiful young woman, whom it was my duty to have 
protected from those brutal manners, to which I myself have ex- 
posed her." 

Again, — '^ I have drawn upon myself the just upbraidings of 
my fauthful preceptor and friend; of the man in whose judgment 
it was my delight to be approved : above all, I have drawn upon 
myself the stings of conscience." 

" Where shall I pass this sleepless night ?" cried he, walking 
repeatedly across his chamber. " Can I go to the ladies ? I am 
unworthy of their society. Shall I go and repose my disturbed 
mind on Sandford P I am ashamed to tell him the cause of my 
uneasiness. Shall I go to Lord Frederick, and humbling myself 
before him, beg his forgiveness? He would spurn me for a 
coward. No" — and he lifted up his eyes to Heaven, — "Thou 
all-great, all-wise, and omnipotent Being, Thou whom I have 
most offended, it is to Thee alone that I have recourse in this 
hour of tribulation, and from Thee alone I solicit comfort. The 
confidence with which I now address myself to Thee, encouraged 
by that long intercourse which religion has effected, I here ac- 
knowledge to repay me amply in this one moment, for the many 
years of my past life, devoted with my best, though imperfect, 
efforts to thy service." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Although Miss Milner had not foreseen any fatal event result- 
ing from the indignity offered to Lord Frederick, yet she passed a 
night very different from those to which she had been accustomed. 
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No sooner was she falling into a sleep, thipi a thousand vagtie^ 
but distressing, ideas darted across her imagination. Her 
heart would sometimes whisper to her when she was half asleep, 
'^ Lord Frederick is banished from you for ever/' She shakes off 
th^ uneasiness this consideration brings along with it: she then 
starts, and sees the blow still aimed at him by Dorriforth. No 
sooner has she driven away this painful image, than she is again 
awakened by beholding her guardian at her feet suing for par- 
don. She sighs, she trembles, and is chilled with terror. 

Reheved by tears, towards the morning she sinks into a slum-^ 
ber, but waking, finds the same images crowding all together 
upon her mind: she is doubtfiil to which to give the preference. 
One, however, rushes the foremost and continues so. She 
knows not the fatal consequence of ruminating, nor why she 
dwells upon that, more than upon all the rest, but it will give 
place to none. 

She rises languid and disordered, and at breakfast adds fresh 
pain to Dorriforth by her altered appearance. 

He had scarcely left the room, when an officer waited upon 
him with a challenge from Lord Frederick. To the message 
delivered by this gentleman, he replied, — 

''Sir, as a clergyman, most especially of the Church of Rome, 
I know not whether I am not exempt from answering a demand 
of this kind ; but not having had forbearance to avoid an offence, 
I will not claim an exemption, that would only indemnify me 
from making reparation." 

''You will then, sir, meet Loid Frederick at the appointed 
hour?" said the officer. 

" I will, sir; and my immediate care shall be to find a gentle- 
man who will accompany me.i- 

The officer withdrew, and when Dorriforth was again alone, 
he was going once more to reflect ; but he durst not. Since yes- 
terday, reflection, for the first time, was become painful to him ; 
and even as he rode the short way to Lord Elmwood's imme- 
diately after, he found his own thoughts were so insufferable, 
that he was obliged to enter into conversation with his servant. 
Solitude, that formerly charmed him, would, at those moments, 
have been worse than death. 

At Lord Elmwood^s, he met Sandford in the hall; and the 
sight of him was no longer welcome : he knew how different the 
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principles wbich he had just adopted were to those of that reverend 
friend, and without Sandford's complaining, or even suspecting, 
what had happened, his presence was a sufficient reproach. He 
passed him as hastily as he could, and enquiring for Lord Elm- 
wood, disclosed to him his errand. It was to ask him to be his 
second. The young Earl started, and wished to consultjiis tutor ; 
but that his kinsman strictly forbade ; and having urged his rea- 
sons with arguments which at least the Earl could not refute, 
he was at length prevailed upon to promise that he would ac- 
company him to the field, which was at the distance only of a few 
miles, and the parties were to be there at seven on the same 
evening. 

As soon as his business with Lord Elmwood was settled. Dor- 
rifbrth returned home, to make preparations for the event which 
might ensue from this meeting.* He wrote letters to several of 
his friends, and one to his ward ^ in writing which, he could with 
difficulty preserve the usual firmness of his mind. 

Sandford, going into Lord Elmwood's library soon after his re- 
lation had left him, expressed his surprise at finding he was 
gone; upon which that nobleman, having answered a few ques- 
tions, and given a few significant hints that he was intrusted 
with a secret, frankly confessed what he had promised to con- 
ceal. 

Sandford, as much as a holy man could be, was enraged at 
Dorriforth for the cause of the challenge, but was still more en- 
raged at his wickedness in accepting it. He applauded his pupil's 
virtue in making the discovery, and congratulated himself that he 
should be the instrument of saving not only his friend's life, but 
of preventing the scandal of his being engaged in a duel. 

In the ardour of his designs, he went immediately to Aiiss 
Milner's — entered that house which he had so long refused to 
enter, and at a time when he was upon aggravated bad terms 
with its owner. 

He asked for Dorriforth, went hastily into his apartment, and 
poured upon him a torrent of rebukes. Dorriforth bore all he 
said with the patience of a devotee, but the firmness of a man. 
He owned his fault; but no eloquence could make him recall the 
promise he had given to repair the injury. Unshaken by the 
arguments, persuasions, and menaces of Sandford, he gave an 
additional proof of that inflexibility for which he had been long 
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distinguished ; and» after a dispute of two hours, they parted, 
neither of them the better for what either had advanced, but 
Dorriforth^something the worse: his conscience gave testimony 
to Sandford's opinion, '' that he was bound by ties more sacred 
than worldly honour." But while he owned, he would not 
yidd to t^e duty. 

Sandford left him, determined, however, that Lord Ehn- 
wood should not be accessory in his guilt, and this he declared; 
upon which Dorriforth took the resolution of seeking another 
second. 

In passing through the house on his return home, Sandford 
met, by accident, Mrs. Horton, Miss Milner, and the other two 
ladies, returning from a saunter in the garden.' Surprised at 
the sight of Mr. Sandford in her house, Miss Milner would not 
express that surprise; but going up to him with all that friendly 
benevolence which in general played about her heart, she took 
hold of one of his hands, and pressed it with a kindness which 
told him more forcibly that he was welcome, than if she had 
made the most elaborate speech to convince him of it. He, 
however, seemed a little touched with her behaviour; and, as an 
excuse for breaking his word, cried, — 

" I beg your pardon, madam ; but I was brought hither in my 
anxiety to prevent murder." 

"Murder!" exclaimed all the ladies. 

"Yes," answered he, addressing himself to Miss Fenton, 
"your betrothed husband is a party concerned: he is going to 
be second to Mr. Dorriforth, who means this very evening to be 
killed by Lord Frederick, or to kill him, in addition to the blow 
that he gave him last night." 

Mrs. Horton exclaimed, " If Mr. Dorriforth dies, he dies a 
martyr." 

Miss Woodley cried, with fervour, " Heaven forbid!" 

Miss Fenton cried, " Dear me !" 

While Miss Milner, without uttering one word, sunk speech- 
less on the floor. 

'f hey lifted her up, and brought her to the door which enter- 
ed into the garden. She soon recovered; for the tumult of her 
mind would not suffer her to remain inactive, and she was 
roused, in spite of her weakness, to endeavour to ward off the 
impending disaster. In vain, however, she attempted to walk 
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to her guardian's apartment: she sunk as before, and was taken 
to a settee, i^le Mnb Woodley was despatched to bring him 
to her. 

Informed of the cause of her indisposition, he followed Miss 
Woodley with a tender anxiety for her health, and with grief 
and confusion that he had so carelessly endangered it On his 
entering the room, Sandford beheld the inquietude of his mind, 
and cried, ** Here is your guardian^ with a cruel emphasis on 
the word. 

He was too much engaged with the sufferings oi his ward to 
reply to Sandford. He placed himself on the settee by her, 
and with the utmost tenderness, reverence, and pity, entreated 
her not to be concerned at an accident in which he, and he 
alone, had been to blame ; but which he had no doubt would be 
accommodated in the most amicable manner. 

" I have one favour to require of you, Mr. Dorriforth," said 
she, ^'and that is, yotir promise, your solemn promise, which I 
know is ever sacred, that you will not meet my Lord Frede- 
rick." 

He hesitated. 

'* Oh, madam," cried Sandford, ^^ he is grown a libertine now; 
and I would not believe his word, if he were to give it you." 

"Then, Sir," returned Dorriforth, angrily, "you may believe 
my word, for I will keep that which I gave to you, I will give J 
Lord Frederick all the restitution in my power. But, my dear 
Miss Milner, let not this alarm you : we may not find it conve- 
nient to meet this many a day ; and, most probably, some fortu- 
nate explanation may prevent our meeting at all. If not, reckon 
but among the many duels that are fought, how few are fatal ; 
and even in that case, how small would be the loss to society, 
if ." He was proceeding. 

"I should ever deplore the loss!" cried Miss Milner : "on 
such an occasion, I could not survive the death of either." 

" For my part," he replied, "I look upon my life as much for- 
feited to my Lord Frederick, to whom I have given a high of- 
fence, as it might in other ini^tances have been forfeited to the 
offended laws of the land. Honour is the law of the polite part 
of the land: we know it; and when we transgress against it 
knowingly we justly incur our punishment. However, Miss 
Milner, this affair wilHot be settled immediately ; and I have no 
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doubt, but that all will be as you could wish. Do you think I 
should appear thus easy," added he, with a smile, ^'if I were 
going to be shot at by my Lord Frederick ? 

*< Very well !^ cried Sandford, with a look that evinced he was 
better informed. 

«< You will stay within, then, all this day ?" said Miss Mil- 
ner. 

**I am engaged to dinner," he replied : ^' it is unlucky ; — 
I am sorry for it — but Fil be at home early in the evening." 

«^ Stained with human blood," cried Sandford, '^ or yourself 
a corpse !" 

The ladies Ufted up their hands. Miss Milner rose from her 
seat, and threw herself at her guardian^s feet. 

<^ You kneeled to me last night : I now kneel to you," she 
cried ; ^' kneel, never desiring to rise again, if you persist in 
your intention. I am weak, I am volatile, I am indiscreet ; but 
I have a heart from which some impressions can never — oh 1 
never, — be erased." 

He endeavoured to raise her : she persisted to kneel — and 
here the affright, the terror, the anguish she endured, discovered 
to her her own sentiments, which, till that moment, she had 
doubted, — and she continued, — 

'^I no longer pretend to conceal my passion — I love Lord 
Frederick Lawnley." 

Her guardian started, 

" Yes, to my shame, I love him," cried she, all emotion : 
'* I meant to have struggled with the weakness, because I sup- 
posed it would be displeasing to you ; but apprehension for his 
safety has taken away every power of restraint, and I beseech 
you to spare his life." 

" This is exactly what I thought," cried Sandford, with an 
air of triumph. 

" Good Heaven 1" cried Miss Woodley. 

" But it is very natural," said Mrs. Horton. 

^' I own," said Dorriforth (struck with amaze, and now tak- 
ing her from his feet with a force that she could not resist),—*^ 
^^ I own, Miss Milner, I am greatly affected and wounded at 
this contradiction in your character." 

'^ But did not I say so?" cried Sandford, interrupting him. 

^^ However," continued he, *^you majAJ^e my word, though 
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you have deceived me in yours, that Lord Frederick's life is 
secure. For your sake, I would not endanger it for the universe. 
But let this be a warning to you " 

He was proceeding with the most austere looks, and pointed 
language, when observing the shame and the self-reproach that 
agitated her mind, he divested himself in great measure of his 
resentment, and said, mildly, — 

'^ Let this be a warning to you, how you deal in future with 
the friends who wish you well. You have hurried me into a 
mistake that might have cost me my life, or the life of the man 
you love ; and thus exposed you to misery more bitter than 
death.'' 

*' I am not worthy of your friendship, Mr. Dorriforth," said 
she, sobbing with grief; " and from this moment forsake me.** 

'^ No, madam, not in the moment yon first discover to me how 
I can make you happy." 

The conversation appearing now to become of a nature in 
which the rest of the company could have no share whatever, 
they were all, except Mr. Sandford, retiring ; when Miss Mil- 
ner called Miss Woodley back, saying, '^ Stay you with me : I 
was never so unfit to be left without your friendship." 

^'Perhaps at present you can dispense with m'me ?** said Dor- 
riforth. She made no answer. He then once more assured her 
Lord Frederick's life was safe, and was quitting the room : but 
when he recollected in what humiliation he had left her, turning 
towards her as he opened the door, he added, — 

^* And be assured, madam, that my esteem for you shall be 
the same as ever." 

^ Sandford, as he followed him, bowed, and repeated the same 
words, " And, Madam, be assured that my esteem for you shall 
he the same as everT 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Tub taunting reproof from Sandford made little impressioD 
upon MisB Miln^, whose thoi^ts were all fixed on a subject 
of much more importance than the opinion which he entertained 
of her. She threw her arms about her friend the moment they 
were left alone, and asked, with anxiety, ** what she thought of 
her behavionr P" Miss Woodhy, who could not approve of die 
dupUcity she had betrayed, still wished to reconcile her as much 
as possible to her own conduct, and replied, she *' highly com- 
maided the frankness with which she had, at last, acknowledged 
her sentiments.^ 

<^ Frankness V* med ihss Milner, starting. '* Frankness, my 
dear Aliss Woodley ! What you have just now heard me say is 
all a falsehood." 

''How, NissMiher?' 

'' Oh, Miss Woodley," returned she, sobbing upon her bo- 
som, '' pity the agonies of my heart, my heart by nature sin- 
cere, when such are the fisital propoisities it cherishes, that 
I must submit to the grossest fiEdsehoods rather than reveal the 
truth." 

''What can you mean?" cried Miss Woodley, with the 
strongest amazement in her iace. 

" Do you suppose I love Lord Frederick ? Do you suf^pose I 
can love him ?— Oh fly, and prevent my guardian from telling 
him such an untruth." 

" What can you mean ?" repeated Rliss Woodley ; " I protest 
you terrify me." For this inconsistency in the behaviour of Miss 
Milner appeared as if her senses had been deranged. 

"Fly," she resumed, "and prevent the inevitable ill conse- 
quence which will ensue, if Lord Frederick should be told this 
falsehood. It will involve us all in greater disquiet than we 
tufFer at present." 

" Th#n what ha3 influ^ced you, my dear Miss Milner ?" 
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*^ That which impels, all my actions — an unsurmountable in- 
stinct ; a fatality that will for ever render me the most miserable 
of human beings, and yet you, even you,, my dear Miss Woodley, 
will not pity me." 

Miss Woodley pressed her closely in her arms, and vowed, 
^' that while she was unhappy, from whatever cause, she still 
would pity her." 

^^ Go to Mr« Dorriforth, then, and prevent him from imposing 
upon Lord Frederick." 

*^But that imposition is the only means of preventing the 
duel," replied Miss Woodley. '^ The moment I have told him 
that your affection was but counterfeited, he will no longer re- 
fuse accepting the challenge." 

** Then, at all events, I am undone," exclaimed Miss Milner ; 
'.' for the duel is horrible, even beyond every thing else." 

" How so ?" returned Miss Woodley, " since you have de- 
clared that you do not care for my Lord Frederick P" 

^^ But are you so blind," returned Miss Milner, with a degree 
of madness in her looks, '^ as to believe I do not care for Mr. 
Dorriforth P Oh, Miss Woodley, I love him with all the passion 
of a mistress, and vdth all the tenderness of a wife." 

Miss Woodley at this sentence sat down ; it was on a chair 
that was close to her — her feet could not have taken her to any 
other. She trembled — she was white as ashes, and deprived of 
speech. Miss Milner, taking her by the hand, said, — 

" I know what you feel — I know what you think of me — 
and how much you hate and despise me. But Heaven is witness 
to all my struggles — nor would I, even to myself, acknowledge 
the shameless prepossession, till forced by a sense of his dan- 
ger " 

" Silence I" cried Miss Woodley, struck with horror. 

** And even now," resumed Miss Milner, " have I not con- 
cealed it from all but you, by plunging myself into a new diffi- 
culty, from which I know not how I shall be extricated P And 
do I entertain a hope P No, Miss Woodley, nor ever will. But 
suffer me to own my folly to you, to entreat your soothing 
friendship to free me from my weakness. And, oh ! give me 
your advice to deliver me from the difficulties which surround 



me. 



Miss Woodley was still pale and silent. 
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Education is called second nature. In the strict (but not en- 
larged) education of Miss Woodley, it was more powerful than 
the lirst; and the violation of oaths, persons, or things conse- 
crated to Heaven, was, in her opinion, if not the most enormous, 
yet among the most terrific in the catalogue of crimes. 

Miss Milner had lived so long in a family who had imbibed 
these opiniocs, that she was convicted of their existence : nay, 
her own reason told her that solemn vows of every kind ought 
to be sacred ; and the more she respected her guardian's under- 
standing, the less did she call in question his religious tenets : in 
esteeming him, she esteemed all his notions; and among the 
rest, venerated those of his religion. Yet that passion, i^hich 
had unhappily taken possession of her whole soul, would not have 
been inspired, had not there subsisted an early difference in 
their systems of divine faith. Had she been early taught what 
were the sacred functions of a Roman ecclesiastic, though 
all her esteem, all her admiration, had been attracted by the 
qualities and accomplishments of her guardian, yet education 
would have given such a prohibition to her love, that she wonld 
have been precluded from it, as by that barrier which divides a 
sister from a brother. ^ 

This, unfortunately, was not the case; and Miss Milner loved 
Dorriforth without one conscious check to tell her she was 
wrong, except that which convinced her, her love would be 
avoided by him with detestation and with horror. 

Miss Woodley, something recovered from her first surprise 
and sufferings — for never did her susceptible mind suffer so 
exquisitely — amidst all her grief and abhorrence, felt that pity 
was still predominant ; and reconciled to the faults of Miss MiU' 
ner by her misery, she once more looked at her with friendship, 
and asked, ''what she could do to render her less unhappy?'' 

''Make me forget," replied Miss Milner, " every moment of 

my life since I first saw you. TJiat moment was teeming 

with a weight of cares, under which I mqst labour till my 

death." . , 

"And even in death," replied Miss Woodley, "do not hope 

to shake them off. If unrepented in this world " 

She was proceeding — but the anxiety her friend endured 
would not suffer her to be fi^e from the apprehension, that not- 
withstanding the positive assurance of her guiMian, if he and 
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Lord Frederick should meet, the duel might still take place ; she 
therefore rang the bell and enquired if Mr. Dorriforth was still 
at home? The answer was "he had rode out."— "You re- 
member,", said Miss Woodley, "he told you he should dine from 
home." This did not, however, dismiss her fears, and she des- 
patched two servants different ways in pursuit of him, acquaint- 
ing them with her suspicions, and charging them to prevent the 
duel. Sandford had also taken his precautions ; but though, he 
knew the time, he did not know the exact place of their appoint- 
ment, for that Lord Elmwood had forgot to enquire. 

The excessive alarm which Miss Milner discovered upon this 
occasion was imputed by the servants, and by others who were 
witnesses of it, to her affection for Lord Frederick ; while none 
but Miss Woodley knew, or had the most distant suspicion of, 
the real cause. 

Mrs. Horton and Miss Fenton, Vho were sitting together ex- 
patiating on the duplicity of their own sex in the instance just 
before them, had, notwithstanding the interest of the discourse, 
a longing desire to break it off ; for they were impatient to see 
this poor frail being whom they were loading with their cen- 
,sure. They longed to see if she would have the confidence to 
look them in the face ; them, to whom she had so often protest- 
ed, that she had not the smallest attachment to Lord Frede- 
rick, but from motives of vanity. 

These ladies heard with infinite satisfaction that dinner had 
been served, but met Miss Mihier at the table with less degree 
of pleasure than they had expected ; for her mind was so totally 
abstracted from any consideration of them, that they could not 
discern a single blush, or confused glance, which their presence 
occasioned. No, she had before them divulged nothing of 
which she was ashamed : she was only ashamed that what she 
had said was not true. In the bosom of Miss Woodley alone 
was that secret entrusted which could call a blush into her face ; 
and before her, she did feel confusion: before the gentle friend, 
to whom she had till this time communicated all her faults 
without embarrassment, she now cast do\vii her eyes in shame. 
Soon after the dinner was removed, Lord Elmwood entered ; 
and that gallant young nobleman declared — "Mr. Sandford 
had used him ill, in not permitting him to accompany his rela- 
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tion; for he feared that Mr. Dorriforth would now throw him- 
self upon the gword of Lord Frederick, without a single friend 
near to defend him.'' A rebuke bom the eye of Miss Woodley, 
which, from this day» had a command over Miss Milner, re- 
strained her from expressing the affright she suffered from this 
intimation. Miss Fenton replied, '^ As to that, my Lord, I see 
no reason why Mr. Dorrifprth and Lord Frederick should not 
now be friends;" — " Certainly," said Mrs. Horton ; ** for as 
soon as my Lord Frederick is made acquainted with Miss Mil- 
ner's confession, all differences must be reconciled." — <^What 
confession P" asked Lord ElmWood. 

Miss Milner, to avoid hearing a repetition of that which gave 
her pain even to recollect, rose in order to retire into her own 
apartment, but was obliged to sit down again, till she received 
the assistance of Lord Elmwood and her friend, who led her 
into her dressing-room. She reclined upon a sofa, there, and 
though left alone with that friend, a silence followed for half an 
hour: nor, when the conversation began, was the name of Dor- 
riforth once uttered; they were grown cool and considerate 
since the discovery, and both were equally fearful of naming 

him. 

The vanity of the world, the folly of riches, the charms of 
retirement, and such topics engaged their discourse, but not their 
thoughts, for near two hours ; and the first time the word Dor^ 
riforth was spoken by a servant, who with alacrity opened 
the dressing-room door, without previously rapping, and cried, 
^' Madam, Mr. Dorriforth." 

Dorriforth immediately caihe in, and went eagerly to Miss 
Milner. Miss Woodley beheld the glow of joy and of guilt 
upon her face, and did not rise to give him her seat, as was her 
custom, when she was sitting by his ward, and he came to her 
with intelligence. He therefore stood while he repeated all 
that had happened in his interview with Lord Frederick. 

But with her gladness to see her guardian safe, she had for- 
got to enquire of the safety of his antagonist — of the man whom 
she had pretended to love so passionately : even smiles of rap- 
ture were upon her face, though Dorriforth might be returned 
from putting him to death. This incongruity of behaviour Miss 
Woodley observed, and was confounded ; but Dorriforth, in 
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whose thoughts a suspicioit either of her love for him or indif- 
ference for Lord Frederick had no |^ce, easily reconciled this 
inconsistency, and said, — 

^^ You see by my countenance that all is well ; and therefiore 
you smile on me before I tell you what has passed." 

This brought her to the recollection of her conduct; and 
now, with looks ill constrained, she attempted the expression of 
an alarm she did not feel. 

^^ Nay, I assure you Lord Frederick is safe," he resumed, 
*^ and the disgrace of his blow washed entirely away by a few 
drops of Uood from this arm." And he laid his hand upon his 
left arm, which rested in his waistcoat as a kind of sling. 

She cast her eyes there, and seeing where the ball had en- 
tered the coat sleeve, she gave an involuntary scream, and 
reclined upon the soGfu Instead of that affectionate sympathy 
which Miss Woodley used to exert upon her slightest illness or 
affliction, she now addressed her in an unpitying tone, and said, 
^ Miss Milner, you have heard Lord Frederick is safe : you have 
therdbre nothing to alarm you." Nor did she run to hold a 
smelling-bottle, or to raise her head. Hf r guardian seeing her 
near fiunting, and without any assistance from her friend, was 
going himself to give it; but on this, Miss Woodley interfered, 
and having taken her head upon her arm, assured him, ^' it was 
a weakness to which Miss Milner was very subject; and she 
would ring for her maid, who knew how to relieve her instantly 
with a few drops. Satisfied with this assurance, Dorriforth 
left the room ; and a surgeon being come to examine his wound, 
he retired iaAo his own chamber. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



The power delegated by the confidential to those intrusted 
with their secrets, Miss Woodley was the last person on earth to 
tbuse — ^bttt she was also the last who, by an accommodating 
complacency, would participate in the guilt of her friend — and 
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thore was no guih, except that of murder, which she thought 
equal to the crime in question, if it was ever perpetrated. 
Adultery, reason would perhaps have informed her, was a more 
pernicious evil to society; but to a religious mind, what sound is 
so horrible as sacrilege ? Of vows made to Ood or to man, the 
former must weigh the heaviest. Moreover, the sin of infideHty 
in the married state is not a little softened, to comipon under- 
standings, by its frequency; whereas, of religious vows broken 
by a devotee she had never heard ; unless where the offence 
had been followed by such examples of divine vengeance, such 
miraculous punishments in this world (as well as eternal punish^ 
ment in the other), as served to exaggerate flie wickedness. 

She, who could and who did pardon Miss Milner, was the 
person who saw her passion in the severest light, and resolved 
upon every method, however harsh, to root it from her heart; 
nor did she fear success, resting on the certain assurance, that 
however deep her love might be fixed, it would never be re- 
turned. Yet this confidence did not prevent her taking every 
precaution lest Dorriforth should come to the knowledge of it. 
She would not have his composed mind disturbed with such a 
thought — his steadfast principles so much as shaken by the ima- 
gination — nor overwhelm him with those self-reproaches which 
his fatal attraction, unpremeditated as it was, would still have 
drawn upon him. 

With this plan of concealment, in which the natural modesty 
of Miss Milner acquiesced, there was but one effort for which 
this unhappy ward was not prepared; and that was an entire 
separation from her guardian. She had, from the first, che- 
rished her passion without the most remote prospect of a re- 
turn : she was prepared to see Dorriforth, without ever seeing 
him more nearly connected to her than as her guardian and 
friend; but not to see him at all — for that^ she was not pre- 
pared. 

But Miss Woodley reflected upon the inevitable necessity of 
this measure before she made the proposal, and then made it 
with a firmness that might have done honour to the inflexibility 
of Dorriforth himself. 

During the few days that intervened between her open con- 
fession of a passion for Lord Frederick, and this proposed plan 
of separation, the most intricate incoherence appeared in the 
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character of Mm Milner; and, in order to evade a marriage 
with him, and conceal, at the isame time, the shameful pro-^ 
pensity which lurked in her breast, she was at once on the pokit 
of declaring a passion for Sir Edward Ashton. > 

In the duel which had taken place between Lord Frederick 1 
and Dorriforth, the, latter had received the fire of his antagonist, 1 
but positively refused to return it ; by which he had kept his 
promise not to endanger his Lordship's life, and had reconciled 
Sandford, in great measure, to his behaviour; and Sandford 
now (bis resolution once broken) no longer refiised entering 
Miss Milner's house, but came whenever it was convenient, 
thouc^ he yet avoided the mistress of it as much as possible ; 
or showed by every word and look, when she was present, that 
she was still less in his favour than she had ever been. 

He visited Dorriforth on the evening of his engagement with 
Lord Frederick, and the next morning breakfasted with him in 
his own chamber; nor did Miss Milner see her guardian after 
his first return from that engagement before the following noon. 
She enquired, however, of his servant hqw he did, and was re- 
joiced to hear that his wound was but slight: yet this enquiry 
she durst not make before Miss Woodley. 

When Dorriforth made his appearance the next day, it was 
evident that he had thrown from his heart a load of cares ; and 
though they had left a languor upon his face, content was in his 
voice, in his manners, in every word and action. Far from 
seeming to retain any resentment against his ward, for the 
danger into which her imprudence had led him, he appeared 
rather to pity her indiscretion, and to wish to sooth the pertur- 
bation, which the recollection of her own conduct had evidently 
raised in her mind. His endeavours were successful — she v/as 
soothed every time he spoke to her; and had not the watchful 
eye of Miss Woodley stood guard over her inclinations, she had 
plainly discovered, that she was enraptured with the joy of see- 
ing him again himself, after thetd^er to which he had been 
exposed. 

These emotions, which she laboured to subdue, passed, how- 
ever, the bounds of her ineffectual resistance, when at the time 
of her retiring after dinner, he said to her in a low voice, but 
such as it was meant the company should hear, '' Do me the 
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favour, Miss MUnery to call at my study some time in the even- 
ing: I have to speak with yon upon business.'* 

She answered, *^l will, sir/' And her eyes swam with de- 
light, in expectation of the interview. 

Let not the reader, nevertheless, imagine, there was in that 
ardent expectation one idea which the most spotless mind, in 
love^ might not have indulged without reproach. Sincere love 
(at least among the delicate of the female sex) is often gratified 
by that d^pree of enjoyment, or rather forbearance, which would 
be torture in the pursuit of any other passion. Real, delicate, 
and restrained love, such as Sliss Milner^s, was indulged in the 
sight of the object only ; and having bound her wishes by her 
hopes, the height of her happiness was Umited to a conversation 
in which no other but themselves took a part 

Miss Woodley was one of those who heard the appointment, 
but the <mly one who conceived by what sensation it was re- 
cdved. 

While the ladies remained in the same room with Dorriforth, 
Miss Milner had thought of little except of him. As soon as they 
withdrew into another apartment, she remembered Miss Wood- 
ley; and turning her head suddenly, saw her friend's face im- 
printed with suspicion and displeasure. This at first was pain- 
ful to her; but recollecting, that within a couple of hours she 
was to meet her guardian alone — to speak to him, and hear him 
speak to her only: every other thought was absorbed in that one, 
and she considered, with indifference, the uneasiness or the 
anger of her friend. 

Miss Milner, to do justice to her heart, did not wish to beguile 
Dorriforth into the snares of love. Could any supernatural 
power have endowed her with the means, and at the same time 
have shown to her the ills that must arise from such an effect 
of her charms, she had assuredly virtue enough to have declined 
the conquest; but without enquiring what she proposed, she 
never saw him, without p Wi^sly endeavouring to look more 
attractive than she would have desired before any other person. 
And now, without listening to the thousand exhortations that 
spoke in every feature of Miss Woodley, she flew to a looking- 
glass, to adjust her dress in a manner that she thought most 
enchanting. 
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Time stole away, and the time of going to her guardian ar- 
rived. In his presence, unsupported by the presence of any 
other, every grace thai she had practised, every look that she 
had borrowed to set off her charms, were annihilated; and she 
became a native beanty, with the artless arguments of reason, 
only, for her aid. Awed thus by his power, from every thing but 
what she reaHy waa, she nev^ was perhiqw half so bewitchingi 
as m those timid, rei^eetful, and embarrassed moments she 
passed alone with him. He caught at those times her respect, 
her diffidence, nay, even her embarrassment ; and never would 
one word of anger pass on either dide. 

On the present occasion, he first expressed the high satisfac- 
tion that she had given him, by at length revealing to him the 
real state of her mind. 

^And when I take every thing into consideration, Miss Mil- 
ner," added he, ^'I rejoice that your sentiments happen to be 
such as you have owned. For, although my Lord Frederick is 
not the very, man I could have wished for your perfect happi- 
nesSy yet, m the state of human perfection and human happiness, \ 
you might have fixed your affections with perhaps less pro- 
priety; and still, where my unwillinghess to have thwarted your 
inclinations might not have permitted me to contend withthem.^ 

Not a word of reply did this speech demand ; or, if it had, not 
a word could she have given. 

** And now, madam, the reason of my desire to speak with you 
is, to know the means you think most proper to pursue, in order 
to acquaint Lord Frederick, that, notwithstanding this late re- 
pulse, there eare hopes of your partiality in his favour.^' 

'^ Defer the explanation,^' she replied, eagerly. 

** I beg your pardon — it cannot be. Besides, how can you 
indulge a disposition thus unpitying ? Even so ardently did I 
desire to raider the man who loves you happy, that though he 
came armed against my life, had I not reflected, that previous to 
our engagement it would appear like fear, and the means of bar- 
tering for his forgiveness, I should have revealed your sentiments 
the moment I had seen him. When the engagement was over, 
I was too impatient to acquaint you with his safety, to think then 
on gratifying him. And, indeed, the delicacy of the declaration, 
after the many denials which you have no doubt given him, should 
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be considered. I therefore consult your opinion upon the manner 
in which it shall be made." 

^^ Mr. Dorriforthy can you allow nothing to the moments of 
surprise, and that pity, which the hie impending inspired; and 
which might urge me to express myself of Lord Frederick in a 
manner my cooler thoughts will not warrant?" 

^^ There was nothing in your expressions, my dear Miss Milner, 
the least equivocal. If you were off your guard when you pleaded 
for Lord Frederick, as I believe you were, you said more sin- 
cerely what you thought ; and no discreet, or rather indiscreet, 
attempts to retract, can make me change the sentiments.'' 

^^ I am very sorry,'' she replied, confused and trembling. 

" Why sorry ? — Come, give me commission to reveal your 
partiality. I'll not be too hard upon you : a hint from me will 
do. Hope is ever apt to interpret the slightest words to its own 
usd, and a lover's hope is, beyond all others, sanguine." 

" I never gave Lord Frederick hope." 

^^ But you never plunged him into despair." 

'^ His pursuit intimates that I never have; but he has no other 
proof." 

^' However light and frivolous you have been upon frivolous 
subjects, yet I must own, Miss Milner, that I did expect, when a 
case of this importance came seriously before you, you would 
have discovered a proper stability in your behaviour.'* . . 

^' I do, sir ; and it was only when I was affected with a weak- 
ness, which arose from accident, that I have betrayed incon- 
sistency." 

"You then assert again, that you have no affection for my 
Lord Frederick?" 

" Not enough to become his wife." 

" You are alarmed at marriage, and I do not wonder you 
should be so : it shows a prudent foresight which does you ho- 
nour. But, my dear, are there no dangers in a single state? 
If I may judge. Miss Milner, there are many more to a young 
lady of your accomplishments, than if you were under the pro- 
tection of a husband." 

" My father, Mr. Dorriforth, thought your protection suffi- 
cient." 

" But that protection was rather to direct your choice, than 
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to foe the cause of your not choosing at all. Give me leave to 
point out an observation which, perhaps, I have too frequently 
made before ; but upon this occasion I must intrude it once again. 
Miss Fenton is its object : her fortune is inferior to yours ; her 
personal attractions are less " 

Here the powerful glow of joy, and of gratitude, for an opinion 
so negligently, and yet so sincerely expressed, flew to Miss 
Milner's face, neck, and even to her hands and fingers : the 
blood mounted to every part of her skin that was visible, for 
not a fibre but felt the secret transport — that Dorriforth thought 
her more beautiful than the beautiful Miss Fenton. 

If he observed her blushes, he was unsuspicious of the cause, 
and went on: — 

^* There is, besides, in the temper of Miss Fenton, a sedate- 
ness that might with less hazard ensure her safety in an un- 
married life; and yet she very properly thinks it her duty, as 
she does not mean to seclude herself by any vowi» to the con- 
trary, to become a wife ; and, in obedience to the counsel of her 
friends, will be married within a very few weeks." 

^^ Miss Fenton may marry from obedience : I never will." 

" You mean to say, that loV^ shall alone induce you." 

« I do." 

*^ If you would point out a subject upon which I am the least 
able to reason, and on which my sentiments, such as they are, 
are formed only from theory, and even there more cautioned 
than instructed, it is the subject of love. And yet, even that 
little which I know, tells me, without a doubt, that what you 
said yesterday, pleading for Lord Frederick's life, was the result 
of the most violent and tender love." 

" The little you know^ then, Mr. Dorriforth, has deceived 
you. Had you known more^ you would have judged other- 
Wise. 

" I submit io the merit of your reply ; but without allowing 
me a judge at all, I will appeal to those who were present with 
me. 

'^ Are Mrs. Horton and Mr. Sandford to be the connois- 
seurs?" 

" No : I'll appeal to Miss Fenton and Miss Woodley." 

" And yet I beheve," replied she with a smile, " I believe 
theory must only be the judge even there." 
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'* Then, from all you have said, madam, on this occasioir, 
I am to conclude that you still refuse to* marry Lord Frede- 
rick?" • 
/ " You are." 

'^ And you submit never to see him again P" 
" I do." 

" All you then said to me yesterday was false?" 
" I was not mistress of myself at the time." 
" Therefore it was truth I For shame, for shame !" 
At that moment the door opened, and Mr. Sandford walked 
in. He started back on seeing Miss Milner, and was going 
away; but Dorriforth called to him to stay, and said with 
warmth, — 

^^ Tell me, Mr. Sandford, by what power, by what persuasion, 
I can prevail upon Miss Milner to confide in me as her friend ^ 
to lay her heart open, and credit mine when I declare to her 
that I have no view in all the advice I give to her, but her im- 
mediate welCeire." 

" Mr. Dorriforth, you know my opinion of that lady," replied 
Sandford: '' it has been formed ever since my first acquaintance 
with her, and it continues the same." 

'' But instruct me how I am to inspire her with confidence," 
returned Dorriforth ; " how I am to impress her with a sense of 
that which is for her advantage." 

" You can work no miracles," replied Sandford : " you are 
not holy enough." 

" And yet my ward," answered Dorriforth, " appears to be 
acquainted with that mystery: for what but the force of a miracle 
can induce her to contradict to-day what before you, and several 
other witnesses, she positively acknowledged yesterday ?'*■ 

*' Do you call that miraculous ?" cried Sandford : " the mi- 
racle had been if she had not done so ; for did she not yesterday 
contradict what she acknowledged the day before ? and will she 
not to-morrow disavow what she says to-day?" 

" I wish that she may," replied Dorriforth, mildly ; for he 
saw the tears flowing down her face at the rough and severe 
manner in which Sandford had spoken, and he began to feel 
for her uneasiness. 

" 1 beg pardon," cried Sandford, " for speaking so rudely to 
the mistress of the house. I have no business here, I know ; 
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but where you are, Mr. Dorriforth, unless I am turned out, I 
shall always think iLmy duty to come.'' 

Miss Milner eourlmed, as much as to say he was welcome to 
come. He continued, — 

^' I was to blame, that upon a nice punctilio, I left you so long 
without my visits, and without my counsel : in that time, you 
have run the hazard of being murdered, and, what is worse, of 
being excommunicated ; for had you been so rash as to have re- 
turned your opponent's fire, not all my interest at Rome would 
have obtained remission of the punishment" 

Miss Milner, through all her tears, could not now restrain her 
laughter. On which he resumed : — 

'^ And here do I venture, like a missionary among savages ; 
but if I can only save you from their scalping knives — ^from 
the miseries which that lady is preparing for you — I am re- 
warded." 

Sandford spoke this with great fervour ; and the offence of 
her love never appeared to her in so tremendous a point of 
view, as when thus, unknowingly, alluded to by him. 

" The miseries that lady is preparing Jhr you^^ hung upon 
her ears like the notes of a raven, and sounded equally ominous. 
The words " wiwrrfcr" and " excommunication^^ he had Ukewise 
uttered; all the fatal effects of sacrilegious love. Frightful 
superstitions struck her to the heart, and she could scarcely 
prevent falling down under their oppression. 

Dorriforth beheld the difficulty she had in sustaining herself, 
and with the utmost tenderness went towards her; and, support- 
ing her, said, ^^ I beg your pardon ; I invited you hither with a 
far different intention than your uneasiness ; and be assured — ^ 
Sandford was beginning to speak, when Dorriforth resumed : 
— ** Hold, Mr. Sandford : the lady is under my protection ; and 
I know not whether it is not requisite that you should apologise 
to her, and to me for what you have already said." 

^' You asked my opinion, or I had not given it you : would 
you have me, like her, speak what I do not think P" 

" Say no more, sir," cried Dorriforth ; and, leading her 
kindly to the door, as if to defend her from his malice, told 
her, " he would take another opportunity of renewing the sub- 
ject." 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

When Dorriforth was alone with Sandford, he explained to 
him what before he had only hinted ; and this learned Jesuit 
iBrankly confessed, ^'That the mind ot woman was (ar above, 
or rather beneath, his comprehension." It was so, indeed ; 
for with all his penetration, and few even of that school had 
more, he had not yet'penetrated into the recesses of Miss Milner's 
mind. 

Miss Woodley, to whom she repeated all that had passed 
between herself, her guardian, and Sandford, took this moment, 
in the agitation of her spirits, to alarm her still more by pro- 
phetic insinuations ; and at length represented to her here, for 
the first time, the necessity, ^* that Mr. Dorriibrth and she 
no longer should remain under the same roof.'* This was 
like the stroke of sudden death to Miss Milner ; and, clinging 
to life, she endeavoured to avert the blow by prayers, and by 
promises. Her friend loved her too sincerely to be prevailed 

upon. 

^^ But in what manner can I accomplish the separation ?'' 
cried she: **for, till I marry, we are obliged, by my Other's 
request, to Uve in the same house.*^ 

^* Miss Milner," answered Miss Woodley, *^ much as I respect 
the will of a dying man, I regard your and Mr. Doniforth^s 
present and eternal happiness much more; and it is my resolu- 
tion that you shall part. If yam wiU not contrive the means, 
that duty falls on me ; and without any invention, I see the mea- 
sure at once.*" 

«< What is it?" cried Aliss Milner, eagerly. 

** I will reveal to IVIr. Dwriforth, without hesitation, the real 
state of your heart ; which your present inconsistoicy of con- 
duct ^ill but too readily confirm."* 

*' You would not plunge me into so much shame, into so much 
anguish !*' cried she, distractedly. 
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" No," replied Miss Woodley, " not for the world, if you will 
separate from him by any mode of your own : but that you 
shall separate is my determination ; and in spite of all your 
sufferings, this shall be the expedient, unless you instantly agree 
to some other," 

" Good Heavens, Miss Woodley ! is this your friendship ?'* 

'^Yes — and the truest friendship I have to bestow. Think 
what a task I undertake for your sake and his, when I condemn 
myself to explain to him your weakness. What astonishment ! 
what confiision ! what remorse do I foresee painted upon his 
face I I hear him call you by the harshest names, and behold 
faim fly from your sight for ever, as from an object of his de- 
testation." 

*' Oh, spare the dreadful picture I Fly from my sight for ever ! 
Detest my name I Oh, my dear Miss Woodley ! let but his friend- 
ship for me still remain, and I will consent to any thing. You 
may conmiand me. I will go away from him directly ; but let us 
part in friendship. Oh I without the friendship of Mr. Dorri- 
forth, life would be a heavy burden, indeed." 

Miss Woodley immediately began to contrive schemes for 
theip separation ; and, with all her invention alive on the sub- 
ject, the following was the only natural one that she could 
form. 

Miss Milner, in a letter to her distant relation at Bath, was 
to complain of the melancholy of a country life, which she was 
to say her guardian imposed upon her ; and she was to entreat 
the lady to send a pressing invitation that she would pass a 
month or two at her house : this invitation was to be laid before 
Dorriforth for his approbation ; and the two ladies were to en- 
force it, by expressing their earnest wishes for his consent. This 
plan having been property regulated, the necessary letter was 
sent to Bath, and Miss Woodley waited with patience, but with 
a watchfrd guard upon the conduct of her friend, till the answer 
should arrive. 

During this interim a tender and complaining epistle from* 
Lord Frederick was delivered to Miss Milner ; to which, as he 
received no answer, he prevailed upon his unde, with whom he 
resided, to wait upon her, and obtain a verbal reply ; for he 
stil flattered himself, that fear of her guardian's anger, or per-. 
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haps his interception of the letter which he had sent, was the 
sole cause of her apparent Indifference. 

The old gentleman was introduced both to Miss Miber and to 
Mr. Dorriforth ; but received from each an answer so explicit, 
that it left his nephew no longer in doubt but that all farther 
pursuit was vain. 

Sir Edward Ashton, about this time, also submitted to a for- 
mal dismission ; and had then the mortification to reflect, that 
he was bestowing upon the object of his a£fections the tenderest 
proof of his regard by having absented himself entirely from 
her society. 

Upon this serious and certain conclusion to the hopes of Lord 
Frederick, Dorriforth was more astonished than ever at the con- 
duct of his ward. He had once thought her behaviour in this 
respect was ambiguous ; but since her confession of a passion 
for that nobleman, he had no doubt but in the end she would 
become his wife. He lamented to find himself mistaken, and 
thought it proper now to condemn her caprice, not merely in 
words, but in the general tenour of his behaviour. He conse- 
quently became more reserved, and more austere than he had 
been since his first acquaintance with her ; for his manners, 
not from design, but imperceptibly to himself, had been softened 
since4ie became her guardian, by that tender respect which he 
had uniformly paid to the object of his protection. 

Notwithstanding the severity he now assumed, his ward, in 
the prospect of parting from him, grew melancholy ; Miss 
Woodley's love to her friend rendered her Uttle otherwise ; and 
Dorriforth^s peculiar gravity, frequently rigour, could not but 
make their whole party less cheerful than it had been. Lord 
Elmwood, too, at this time was lying dangerously ill of a fever; 
Miss Fenton, of course, was as much in sorrow as her nature 
would permit her to be ; and both Sandford and Dorriforth 
were in extreme concern upon his Lordship's account. 

In this posture of affairs, the letter of invitation arrives from 
' Lady liuneham at Bath. It was shown to Dorriforth ; and, to 
prove to his ward that he is so much offended as no longer to 
feel that excessive interest in her concerns which he once felt, 
he gives an opinion on the subject with indifference : he desires 
^^ Miss Milner will do what she herself thinks proper." Miss 
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Woodley instantly accepts this permission, writes back, and 
appoints the day upon which her friend means to set off for the 
visit 

Miss Milner is wounded at the heart by tie cold and unkind 
manners of her guardian, but dares not take one step to retrieve 
his opinion. Alone, or to her friend, she sighs and weeps : he 
discovers her sorrow, and is doubtful whether the departure of 
Lord Frederick from that part of the country is not the cause. 

When the time she was to set out for Bath was only two days 
off, the behaviour of Dorrifordi took, by degrees, its usual form, 
if not a greater share of polite and tender attention than ever. 
It was the first time he had parted from Miss Milner since he 
became her guardian, and he felt upon the occasion a reluc- 
tance. He had been angry with her, he had shown her that he 
was so, and he now began to wish that he had not. She is not 
happy (be considered within himself ) : every word and action 
declares she is not: I may have been too severe, and added per- 
haps to her uneasiness. ^^ At least we will part on good terms,^' 
said he. ^' Indeed, my regard for her is such, I cannot do 
otherwise." 

She soon discerned his returning kindness; iand it was a 
gentle tie tfiat would have fastened her to that spot for ever, but 
for the firm resistance of Miss Woodley. 

" What will the absence of a few months effect?" said she, 
pleading her own cause. ^' At the end of a few months at far- 
thest he will expect me back; and where then will be the merit 
of this separation?" 

" In that time," repUed Miss Woodley, " we may find some 
method to make it longer." To this she listened with a kind of 
despair, but uttered she was ^^ resigned," — and she prepared for 
her departure. 

Dorriforth was all anxiety that every circumstance of her 
journey should be commodious: he was eager she should be 
happy; and he was eager she should see that he entirely for- 
gave her. He would have gone part of the way with her, but 
for the extreme illness of Lord Elmwood, in whose chamber he 
passed most of the day, and slept in Elmwood House every 
night. 4 

On the morning of her journey, when Dorriforth gave his 
Ipand, and conducted Miss MiUier to the carriage, all the way 
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he led her she ccMild not restrain her tears ; which increased, as 
he parted from her, to convulsive sobs, lie was affected by her 
^ef ; and thou^ he had previously bid her farewell, he drew 
her gently on one* side, and said, with the tenderest concern, 
^My dear Miss Milner, we part friends? I hope we do. On 
my side, depend upon it, that I r^ret nothing so much, at onr 
separation, as having ever given you a moment's pain.'' 

**I beheveso," was all she could utter; for she hastened 
firom him lest his discerning eye diould discover the cause 
of jthe weakness which thus overcame her. But her q>prehen* 
sions were groundless : the rectitude of his own heart was a bar 
to the suspidon of hers. He once more kindly bade her adieu^ 
and the carriage drove away. 

Miss Fenton and Miss Woodley accompanied her part of the 
journey, about thirty miles, where they were met by Sir Henry 
and Lady Luneham. Here was a parting nearly as affecting as 
that between her and her guardian. 

Miss Woodley, who for several weeks, had treated her friMid 
with a rigidness she h^rself hardly supposed was in her nature, 
now bewailed that she had done so ; implored her forgiveness ; 
promised to correspond with her punctually, and omit no op- 
portimity of giving her every consolation short of cherishing 
her fatal passion ; but in that, and that only, was the heart of 
Miss Milner to be consoled. 



CHAPTER XVIU. 

When Miss Milner arrived at Bath, she thought it the most 
altered place she had ever seen. She was mistaken : it was 
herself that was changed. 

The walks were melancholy, the company insipid, the ball- 
room fatiguing ; for — she had left behind all that could charm 
or please her. * 

Though she found herself much less happy than when she 
was at Bath before, yet she felt that she would not, even to ^joy 
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an that past hapjHiiess, be again reduced to the bemg she was 
at that period. Thus does the lover consider the extinction of 
bis passion with the same horror as the libei'tine looks upon 
annihilation ; the one would live hereafter, though in all the 
tortures described as constituting his future state, than cease to 
exist; so there are no tortures which a lover would not suffer 
rather than cease to love. 

In the wide prospect of sadness before her, Miss MilnerV 
fancy caught hold of the only comfort which presented itself; 
and this, faint as it was, in the total absence of every other, 
her imagination painted to her as excessive. The comfort 
was a letter from Miss Woodley — a letter, in which the subject 
of her love would most assuredly be mentioned ; and, in what- 
ever terms, it would still be the means of delight. 

A letter arrived — she devoured it with her eyes. The post 
mark denoting from whence it came, the name of '^ Milner 
Lodge" written on the top, were all sources of pleasure ; and 
she read slowly every line it contained, to procrastinate the 
pleasing expectation she enjoyed, till she should arrive at the 
name of Dorriforth. At last her impatient eye caught the 
word three lines beyond the place where she was reading : ir- 
resistibly, she skipped over those lines, and fixed on the point 
to which she was attracted. 

Miss Woodley was cautious in her indulgence ; she made the 
slightest mention possiUe of Dorriforth; saying only, ^^ he was 
extremely concerned, and even dejected, at the little hope there 
was of his cousin Lord Elmwood's recovery." Short and trivial 
as this passage was, it was still more important to Miss Milner 
than any other in the letter: she read it again and again, con- 
sidered, and reflected upon it. Dejected I thought she; what 
does that word exactly mean ? Did I ever see Mr. Dorriforth 
dejected ? How, I wonder, does he look in that state ? Thus 
did she muse, while the cause of his dejection, though a most 
serious one, and pathetically described by Miss Woodley, scarce- 
ly arrested her attention. She ran over with haste the account 
of Lord Elmwood's state of health : she certainly pitied him 
while she thought of him, but she did not think of him long. 
To die, was a hard fate for a young nobleman just in possession 
of his immense fortune, and on the eve of marriage with a beau- 
tiful young woman ; but Miss Milner thought that an abode in 
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Heaven might be still better Ihan all this, and she had no doubt 
but that his lordship would be an inhabitant there. The forlorn 
state of Miss Fenton ought to have been a subject for her com- 
passion ; but she knew that lady had resignation to bear any 
lot with patience, and that a trial of her fortitude might be 
more flattering to her vanity than to be Countess of Elmwood : 
in a word, she saw no one^s misfortunes equal to her own, be- 
cause she knew no one so little able to bear misfortune. 

She replied to Miss Woodley's letter, and dwelt very long on 
that subject which her friend had passed over lightly. This was 
another indulgence ; and this epistolary intercourse was now the 
only enjoyment she possessed. From Bath she paid several visits 
with Lady Luneham: all were aUke tedious and melancholy. 

But her guardian wrote to her ; and though it was on a topic 
of sorrow, the letter gave her joy. The sentiments it expressed 
were merely common-place, yet she valued them as the dearest 
effiisions of friendship and affection; and her hands trembled, and 
her heart beat with rapture, while she wrote the answer, though 
she knew it would not be received by him with one emotion 
like those which she experienced. In her second letter to Miss 
Woodley, she prayed like a person insane to be taken home 
from confinement ; and, like a lunatic, protested in sensible 
language she " had no disorder." But her friend replied, " that 
very declaration proves its violence." And she assured her, 
nothing less than placing her affections elsewhere should induce 
her to beUeve but that she was incurable. 

The third letter from Milner Lodge brought the news of 
Lord Elmwood's d'eath. Miss Woodley was exceedingly affect- 
ed by this event, and said Utile else on any other subject. Miss 
Milner was shocked when she read the words, " be is dead," 
and instantly thought, — 

" How transient are all sublunary things ! Within a few 
years / ^hall be dead ; and how happy will it then be, if I have 
resisted every temptation to the alluring pleasures of this life 1" 
The happiness of a peaceful death occupied her contemplation 
for near an hour ; but at length every virtuous and pious sen- 
timent this meditation inspired served but to remind'her of the 
many sentences she had heard from her guardian's Ups upon 
the same subject : her thoughts were again fixed on him, and 
she could think of nothing besides. 
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'^ In a short time after this, her health became impaired from 
the indisposition of her mind : she languished, and was once in 
imminent danger. During a slight delirium of her fever. Miss 
Woodley's name and her guardian's were incessantly repeated. 
Lady Luneham sent them immediate word of this; and they both 
hastened to Bath, and arrived there just as the violence and dan- 
ger of her disorder had ceased. As soon as she became per- 
fectly recollected, her first care, knowing the frailty of her heart, 
was to enquire what she had uttered while delirious. Miss 
Woodley, who was by her bedside, begged her not to be alarmed 
on that account, and assured her she knew, from all her attend- 
ants, that she had only spoken with a friendly remembrance (as 
was really the case) of those persons who were dear to her. 

She wished to know whether her guardian was come to see 
her, but she had not the courage to ask before her friend ; and 
she in her turn was afraid, by the too sudden mention of his 
name, to discompose her. Her maid, however, after some 
little time, entered the chamber, and whispered Miss Woodley. 
Miss Milner asked inquisitively, '^ what she said?'' 

The maid repUed softly, ^' Lord Elm^vood, madam, wishes to 
come and see you for a few moments, if you will allow him." 

At this reply Miss Milner started wildly. 

^^ I thought,'' said she, '' I thought Lord Ehnwood had been 
dead. Are my senses disordered still P" 

"No, my dear," answered'Miss Woodley; "it is the present 
Lord Ehnwood who wishes to see you : he whom you left ill 
when you came hither is dead," 

"And who is the present Lord Elmwood?" she asked. 

Miss Woodley, after a short hesitation, repUed, — "Your 
guardian." 

"And so he is," cried Miss Milner; "he is the next heir — I had 
foi^ot. But is it possible that he is hereP" 

"Yes," returned Miss Woodley, with a grave vmceand man- 
ner, to moderate that glow of satisfaction which for a moment 
sparUed even in her languid eye, and blushed over her pallid 
countenance, — "yes; as he heard you were ill, he thought it 
right to come and see you." 

"He is very good," she answered, and the tear started in her 
eyes. 
; ^^Would you please to see his Lordship P" asked her maid. 
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"Not yet, 0Ot yet," she replied; "let me recollect myself first/' 
And she looked with a timid doubt upon her friend, to ask if it 
was proper. 

Miss Woodley could hardly support this humble reference to 
her judgment, from the wan face of the poor invalid, and tak- 
ing her by the hand, whispered, "You shall do what you please." 
In a few minutes Lord Elmwood was introduced. 

To those who sincerely love, every change of situation or 
circumstance in the object beloved appears an advantage. So 
the acquisition of a title and estate was, in Aliss Milner^s eye, an 
inestimable advantage to her guardian; not on account of their 
real value, but that any change, instead of ^diminishing her pas- 
sion, would have served only to increase it, even a change to the 
utmost poverty. 

When he entered, the sight of him seemed to be too much 
for her ; and after the first glance she turned her head away. 
The sound of his voice encouraged her to look once more ; and 
then she riveted her eyes upon him. 

" It is impossible, my dear Miss Milner," he gently whispered, 
" to say what joy I feel that your disorder has subsided." 

But though it was impossible to say, it was possible to look 
what he felt, and his looks expressed his feeUngs. In the zeal of 
those sensations, he laid hold of her hand, and held it between 
his : this he did not himself know ; h}it she did. 

" You have prayed for me, my*Lord, I make no doubt," said 
she, and smiled, as if thanking him for those prayers. 

" Fervently, ardently !" returned he ; and the fervency with 
which he had prayed spoke in every feature. 

" But I am a Protestant, you know ; and if I had died such, 
do you believe I should have gone to Heaven P" 

" Most assuredly, that would not have prevented you." 

" But'Mr. Sandford does not think so." 

" He must ; for he hopes to go there himself." 

To keep her guardian with her, Miss Milner seemed inclined 
to converse ; but her soUcitous friend gave Lord Elmwood a 
look which implied that it might be injurious to h^, and he 
retired. 

They had only one more interview before he left the place, 
at which Miss Milner was capable of sitting up. He was with 
her, however, but a very short time, some necessary concerns 
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relative to his late kinsman's affairs calling him in haste to Lon- 
don. Miss Woodley continued with her friend till she saw her 
entirely reinstated in her health ; during which time her guar- 
dian was frequently the subject of (heir private conversation ; 
and upon those occasions Miss Milner has sometimes brought 
Miss Woodley to acknowledge, *Uhat could Mr. Dorriforth 
have possibly foreseen the early death of the last Lord Elm- 
wood, it had been more for the honour of his religion (as that 
ancient tide would now after him become extinct), if he had 
preferred marriage vows to those of celibacy.^ 



CHAPTER XIX. 

When the time for Miss Woodley's departure arrived. Miss 
Milner entreated earnestly to accompany her home, and made 
the most solemn promises that she would guard not only her* 
behaviour, but ^her very thoughts, within the limitation her 
friend should prescribe. Miss Woodley at length yielded thus 
far, ^^That as soon as Lord Elmwood was set out on his journey 
to Italy, where she had heard him say that he should soon be 
obliged to go, she would no longer deny her the pleasure of 
returning *, and if (after the long absence which must consequently 
take place between him and her) she could positively affirm the 
suppression of her passion was the happy result, she would then 
take her word, and risk the danger of seeing them once more 
reside together." 

This concession having been obtained, they parted ; and, as 
winter was now far advanced, Miss Woodley returned to her 
aunf s house in town, from whence Mrs. Horton was, however, 
preparing to remove, in order to superintend Lord Elmwood's 
house (which had been occupied by the late earl), in Grosvenor 
Square; and her niece was to accompany her. 

If Lord Elmwood was not desirous that Miss Milner should 
conclude her visit and return to his protection, it was partly 
from the multiplicity of affairs in which he was at this time en- 
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gaged, and partly from having Mr. Sandford now entirely placed 
with him as his chaplain ; for he dreaded, that living in the same 
house, their natural antipathy might be increased even to aver- 
sion. Upon this account, h^ once thought of advising Mr. Sand- 
ford to take up his abode elsewhere ; but the great pleasure he 
took in his society, joined to the bitter mortification he knew 
such a proposal would be to his friend, would not suffer him to 
make it. 

Miss Milner all this time was not thinking upon those she 
hated, but on those she loved. Sandford never came into her 
n thoughts, while the image of Lord Elmwood never left them. 
One morning, as she sat talking to Lady Luneham on various 
subjects, but thinking alone on him, Sir Harry Luneham, \(4th 
another gentleman, a Mr. Fleetmond, came in, and the convei*^ 
sation turned upon the improbability there had been, at the pre- 
sent Lord Elmwood^s birth, that he should ever inherit the title 
and estate which had now fallen to him ; — and, said Mr. Fleet- 
mond, ^'independent of rank and fortune, this unexpected oc- 
currence must be matter of infinite joy to Mr. Dorriforth." 

''No,'* answered Sir Harry, f' independent of rapk and for- 
tune, it must be a motive of concern to him ; for he must now 
regret, beyond measure, his folly in taking priest's orders j thus 
depriving himself of the hopes of an heir, so that his title, at his 
death, will be lost.^' 

''By no means,'' replied Mr. Fleetmond: "he may yet have 
an heir, for he will certainly marry." 

" Marry 1" cried the baronet. 

" Yes," answered the other ; " it was that I meant by the joy 
it might probably give him, beyond the possession of his estate 
and title." 

" How be married P" said Lady Luneham. " Has he not 
taken a vow never to marry ?" 

" Yes," answered Mr. Fleetmond; " but there are no religious 
vows from which the sovereign pontiff at Rome cannot grant 
a dispensation : as those commandments which are made by the 
Church, the Church has always the power to revoke ; and when 
it is for the general good of religion, his holiness thinks it in- 
cumbent on him to publish his bull, and remit all penalties for 
their non-observance. Certainly it is for the honour of the 
Catholics, that this earldom should continue in a Catholic family. 
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In short, Fll venture to lay a wager, my Lord Elmwood is mar- 
ried within a year/' 

Miss Mihi^r, who listened with attention, feared she was in a 
dreafn, or deceived by the pretended knowledge of Mr. Fleet- 
mond, who might know nothing : — yet all that he had said was 
very probable ; and he was himself a Roman CathoUc^ so that be 
must be well informed on the subject upon which he spoke. If 
she had heard the direst news that ever sounded in the ear of the 
most susceptible of mortals, the agitation of her mind and per- 
son could not have been^tronger: she felt, while every word 
was speaking, a chill through all her veins — a pleasure too ex- 
quisite, not to bear along with it the sensatidh of exquisite pain; 
of which she was so sensible, that for a few moments it made her 
wish that she had not heard the intelligence ; though, very soon 
after, she would not but have heard it for the world. 

As soon as she had recovered from her first astonishment and 
jqy, she wrote to Miss Woodley an exact acount of what she 
had heard, and received this answer : — 

^* I am sorry any body should have given you this piece of in- 
formatioU) because it was a task in executing which I had pro- 
mised myself extreme satisfaction ; — but from the fear that your 
health was'not yet strong enough'to support, without some dan- 
ger, the burden of hopes which I knew would, upon this occa- 
sion, press upon you, I deferred my communication, and it has 
been anticipated. Yet, as you seem in doubt as to the reaUty of 
what you have been told, perhaps this confirmation of it may 
fall very little short of the first news ; especially when it is 
enforced by my request, that you will come to us, as soon as you 
can with propriety leave Lady Luneham. 

*' Come, my dear Miss Milner, and find in your once rigid 
monitor a faithful confidante. I will no longer threaten to dis- 
close a secret you have trusted me with, but leave it to the wis- 
dom or sensibility of his heart (who is now to penetrate into the 
hearts of our sex in search of one that may beat in unison with 
his own) to find the secret out. I no longer condemn, but con- 
gratulate you on your passion ; and will assist you with all my 
advice and my earnest wishes, that it may obtain a return." 

This letter was another of those excruciating pleasures, that 
ahnost reduced Miss Milner to the grave. Her appetite forsook 
her ; and she vainly endeavoured for several nights to close 
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her eys. She thought so much upon the prospect of accom- 
plishing her hopes, that she could admit no other idea ; not - 
even invent one probable excuse for leaving Lady Luneham be- - 
fore the appointed time, which was then at the distance of two - 
months. She wrote to Miss Woodley to beg her contrivance,, 
to reproach her for keeping the intelligence so long from her^ 
and to thank her for having revealed it in so kind a manner at^ 
last. She begged also to be acquainted how Mr. Dorrifortk 
(for still she called him by that name) spoke and thought of this 
sudden change in his prospects. * 

Miss Woodley^s reply was a summons for her to town upoa 
some pretended business, which she avoided explaining, but 
which entirely silenced Lady Luneham's entreaties for her 
stay. 

To her question concerning Lord Elmwood she answered, 
'^ It is a subject on which he seldom speaks : he appears just 
the same he ever did ; nor could you by any part of his conduct 
conceive that any such change had taken place.^' Miss Milner 
exclaimed to herself, '^I am glad he is not altered. If his words, 
looks, or manners, were any thing different from what they 
formerly were, I should not like him so well.'' And just the 
reverse would have been the case, had Miss Woodley sent her 
word he was changed. The day for her leaving Bath wa» 
fixed : she expected it with rapture ; but before its arrival, she 
sunk under the care of expectation ; and when it came, was 
so much indisposed, as to be obliged to defer her journey for a 
week. 

At length she found herself in London — in the house of her 
guardian — and that guardian no longer bound to a single life, 
but enjoined to marry. He appeared in her eyes, as in Miss 
Woodley's, the same as ever ; or perhaps more endearing than 
ever, as it was the first time she had beheld him with hope. 
Mr. Sandford did not appear the same ; yet he was in reality as 
surly and as disrespectful in his behaviour to her as usual; but 
she did not observe, or she did not feel his morose temper as 
heretofore — he seemed amiable, mild, and gentle; at least this 
was the happy medium through which her self-complacent 
mind began to see him : for good humour, like the jaundice, 
makes every one of its own complexion. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Lord Elmitood was prqiariDg to go dbrood far &e impost 
of receivii^ in form flw dbpcnntkm bom has -umm : it 
however, asabjeeiheseeined caivfaljtoairoidipeddBg^ 
and when by any aeddent he was obliged to ncBtioB it, it 
without any marks either of satisfaction or eonecm. 

Miss Mibier's pride hegan to be ahomed. While he 
Mr. Dorriforth, and oonfined to a sm^ life, his 
to her charms was rather an hoBoorahle than a reproachfal trait 
in his character; and, in readity, she admired bom far &e ibms- 
sibility. Bat on die ere of being Ml liberty, and on the ere of 
making his choice^ she was offended fiat choice w 
diately fixed upon her. She had been Mcnrtomcd to 
the devotion of every man who saw her ; and not to obtain it 
of the man from whom, *of aO others, she most wiAed it, was 
cmeOy humiliating. She complained to Miss Woodier, who 
advised her to have patience ; bat that was one of the -nrimeB 
in which she was least practised. 

Nevertheless, enconraged by her friend in the eoannendaMe 
desire of gaining the affections of him, who possessed all her 
own, she left no means nnattempted far the co nqnest; bnt she 
b^an with too great a certainty of socoess, not to he se n sib l e of 
the deepest mortification in the disappointment; nay, Ae wrw 
anticipated disappointment, as she had before anticipated sue* 
cess; by turns feding the keenest emotions from hope and from 
despair. 

As these passions alternately governed her, she was alter* 
nately in spirits or dejected; in good or in ill hmnonr ; and the 
vicissitudes of her prospect at length gave to her behaviour an 
air of caprice, which not all her fdlies had till now produced. 
This was not the way to secure the affections of l»rd KImwood; 
she knew it was not; and before him she wan under mme re 
striction. Sandfoad observed this; and, without reserve, a^ldiNl 

1 
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to the list of her other failings hypocrisy. It was plain to see 
that Mr. Sandford esteemed her less and less every day; and as 
he was the person who most influenced the opinion of her guar- 
dian, he became to her, very soon, an object not merely of dis- 
like but of abhorrence. 

These mutual sentiments were discoverable in every word 
and action, while they were in each other^s company; but still 
in his absence, Miss Milner's good nature, and total freedom 
from malice, never suffered her to utter a sentence injurious to 
his interest. Sandford's charity did not extend thus Car; and 
speaking of her with severity one evening,, while she was at 
the opera, ''his meaning,'' as he said, ''but to caution her 
guardian against her faults,'' LordElmwood replied, — 

"There is one fault, however, Mr. Sandford, I cannot lay to 
her charge." 

"And what is that, my Lord?" cried Sandford, eagerly. 
" What is that one fault Miss Miber has not P" 

"I never," repUed Lord Elmwood, "heard Miss Milner, in 
your absence, utter a syllable to your disadvantage." 

" She dares not, my Lord, because she is in fear of you ; and 
she knows you would not suffer it. 

" She then," answered his Lordship,*" pays me a much higher 
compliment than you do ; for you freely censure Aer, and yet 
imagine I will suffer it." 

"My Lord," replied Sandford, "I am undeceived now, and 
shall sever take that liberty again." 

As Lord Elmwood always treated Sandford with the utmoit 
respect, I^ began to fear he had been deficient upon this occa- 
sion ; and the disposition which had induced him to take his 
ward's part was Ukely, in the end, to prove unfavourable to her: 
for perceiving that Sandford was offended at what had passed, 
as the only means of an atonement, he began himself to lammt 
her volatile and captious propensities ; in which lamentation, 
Sandford, now forgetting his affront, joined with the heartiest 
concurrence, adding, — 

" You, sir, having at present other cares to employ your 
thoughts, ought to insist upon her marrying, or retiring wholly 
into the country." 

She returned home just as this conversation was finished ; 
and Sandford, the moment she entered, ra^g for his candle to 
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retire. Miss Woodley, who had been at the o|mra with Miss 
Milner, cried, — 

" Bless me! Mr. Sandford, are you not well, you are going to 
leave us so early?" 

He replied, ^' No : I have a pain in my head.^^ 

Miss Milner, who never listened to complaints without sym- 
pathy, rose immediately from the chair she was just seated pn, 
saying,— 

'^ I think I never heard you, Mr. Sandford, complain of indis- 
position before. Will you accept of my specific for the headach ? 
Indeed, it is a certain relief— FU fetch it instantly." 

She went hastily out of the room, and returned with a bottle, 
which, she assured him, ^* was a present from Lady Luneham, 
and would certainly cure him." And she pressed it upon him 
with such an anxious earnestness, that, with all his churlishness, 
he could not refuse taking it. 

This was but a conmion-place civility, such as is paid by one 
enemy to another every day ; hut the manner was the material 
part. The unaffected concern, the attention, the good-will she 
demonstrated in this little incident, was that which made it re- 
markable ; and which immediately took from Lord Elmwood 
the displeasure to which he had been just before provoked, or* 
rather transformed it into a degree of admiration. Even Sand- 
ford was not insensible to her kindness, and in return, when he 
left the room, '* wished her good night." 

To her and Miss Woodley, who had not been witnesses of the 
preceding conversation, what she had done appeared of no 
merit: but to the mind of Lord Elmwood the merit wis infinite; 
and, upon the departure of Sandford, he began to be unusually 
cheerful. He first pleasantTy reproached tlie ladies for not of- 
fering him a place in their box at the opera. — "Would you 
have gone, my Lord ?" asked Miss Milner, highly delighted. 

"Certainly,'' returned he, "had you invited me." 

"Then from this day I give you a general invitation: nor 
shall Miy other company be admitted but those whom you ap- 
prove." 

"I am very much obliged to you," said he. 
" And you," continued she, "who have been accustomed only 
to church music, will be more than any one enchanted with 
hearing the softeiithusic of love. 
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*< What la 'iii tt i i hg pleasures you are preparing for me !*' re^ 
turned he. ''I know not whether my weak senses will be able 
to support them.'' 

She had her eyes upon him when he spoke this ; and she 
discovered in his, that were fixed upon her, a sensibility unex- 
pected — a kind of fascination, which enticed her to look on, while 
her eyelids fell involuntarily before its mighty force, and a thou- 
sand blushes crowded over her face. He was struck with these 
sudden signals, hastily recalled its former countenance, and 
stopped the conversation. 

Miss Woodley, who had been a silent observer for some 
time, now thought a word or two from her would be acceptable 
rather than troublesome. 

** And pray, my Lord," said she, " when do you go to 
France ?" 

^' To Italy, you mean : I shall not go at all,'' said he. ^^My 
superiors are very indulgent, for they dispense with all my 
duties. I ought, and I meant, to have gone abroad ; but as a 
variety of concerns require my presence in England, every ne- 
cessary ceremony has taken place here." 

"Then your Lordship is no longer in orders?" said Misa 
Woodley. 
** No : they have been resigned these five days." 
" My Lord, I give you joy," said Miss Milner. 
He thanked her, but added, with a sigh, " If I have given up 
content in search of joy, I shall, perhaps, be a loser by the ven- 
ture." Soon after this he wished them a good night, and 
retired. 

Happy as Miss Milner found herself in his company, she saw 
him leave the room with infinite satisfaction, because her heart 
was impatient to give a loose to its hopes on the bosom of Miss 
Woodley. She bade Mrs. Horton immediately good night ; and, 
in her friend's apartment, gave way to all the language of passion, 
warmed with the confidence of meeting its return. She 
described the sentiments she had read in Lord Ehnwood's 
looks; and though Miss Woodley had beheld them too. Miss 
M liner's fancy heightened the expression of every glance, till her 
ronstniction became, by degrees, so extremely favourable to her 
own wishes, that had not her friend been likewise present, and 
known in what measure to estimate those syaptoms, she must 
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infallibly have thought, by the joy to which ^|^ gave birth, 
that he had openly avowed a passion for her. 

Miss Woodley, of course, thought it her duty to allay these 
ecstasies, and represented to her she might be deceived in her 
hopes; or, even supposing his wishes inclined towards her, there 
were yet great obstacles between them; ^^ Would not Sandford, 
who directed his every thought and purpose, be consulted upon 
this important one ? And if he was, upon what but the most ro- 
mantic aifection on the part of Lord Elmwood had Miss Milner 
to depend ? And his Lordship was not a man to be suspected 
of submitting to the excess of any passion/' Thus did Miss 
Woodley argue, lest her friend should be misled by her hopes ; 
yet, in her own mind, she scarcely harboured a doubt that any 
thing would occur to thwart them. The succeeding circumstance 
proved she was mistaken. 

Another gentleman of family and fortune made overtures to 
Miss Milner; and her guardian, so far from having his thoughts 
inclined towards her on his own account, pleaded this lover's 
cause even with more zeal than he had pleaded for Sir Edward 
and Lord Frederick; thus at once destroying all those plans of 
happiness which poor Miss Milner had formed. 

In consequence, her melancholy disposition of mind was now 
predominant: she confined herself at home, and, by her own ex- 
press order, was denied to all her visitei's. Whether this arose 
from pure melancholy, or the still lingering hope of making her 
conquest, by that sedateness of manners which she knew her 
guardian admired, she herself, perhaps, did not perfectly know. 
Be that as it may. Lord Elmwood could not but observe this 
change, and one morning thought fit to mention and to applaud 
it. 

Miss Woodley and she were at work together when he came 
into the room; and after sitting several minutes, and talking upon 
indiffn^nt subjects, to which his ward replied with a dejection in 
her voice and manner, he said, — 

*< Perhaps I am wrong, Miss Milner, but I have observed that 
you are lately more thoughtful than usual.'' 

She blushed, as she always did when the subject was herself. 
He continued: — "Your health appears perfectly restored, and 
yet I have observed you take no delight in your former amuse- 
ments." \ 
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''Are jmumnj tor ikM^ mj hardT 

'*No, I iWBdreBcly ghd; aad i vas soi^s io coBgntebie 
ycm opon dw diui^e. Bat pwe me leave Io cwfiiire Io mhMi 
fbrtmnte aecideB(jpe say attribote tliK akcntkNi?" 

" YoorLonhfcip then thiaiaaffl my coayifnilahlr deeds ante 
CrtMB aeculcBt, asd that I lia:ve BO TiitHefi of my ovB.*' 

^ PaidoB mep I dunk yon have maay.^ This he ^oke em- 
jkmliaMjs and her hbtshes increased. 

HereHuned: — ^^Howean I donbt of a lady's Tirtnes, 
her connf mancr gives ine indi evident proofe of them ? B 
me. Miss Mflner, that in the midst of yonr gayesi Srifies, 
yon thns continue to hfanh,Ishall reverence yonr interna 
sations.** 

*' Okf my Lordl did yon know some of them, I am afiraid 
yon would think them anjiardonable.^ 

This was so much to die pnrpose, that Miss Woodley fbnnd 
hersdf alarmed, but without reason: Miss JHilnw loved too sm- 
cerdy to reveal it to the olgecL He answered, — 

^ And did you know some of mine, you might think them 
equalbf uqiardmiaUe.*' 

She turned prie, and oonld no long^ guide her needle. In 
the fond transport of her heart she imagined that his love ior 
her was among the soisations to nindi he allnded. She was 
too much emharrassed to reply, and he continued, — 

^* We have all mudi to pardon in one another ; and I know 
not whether the officious person who £«noes even his good ad- 
vice is not as blamafale 9s the obstinate one who will not listen 
to it And now, having made a prdace to excuse you, should 
you once more rebse mine, 1 shall venture to give it" 

** My Lord, I have never yet refused to follow your advice, 
but where my own peace of mind was so neariy amceraed as 
to have made me culpable had I complied."" 

^* Well, madam, I submittoyour past determinations, and 
shall never again oppose your uiciination to remain sin|^^ 

This sentence, as it exduded the design of soliciting for him- 
self, gave her the utmost j»ain; and her eye f^anced at him, lull 
of reproach. He did not observe it, but went on : — 

^^ While you continue unmarried, it seems to have been your 
fatb^r'^ intention that you diould continue uudet my immediate 
^^*e 'y but as I mean for the future to reside chiefly in the conn- 
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try, answer me candidly, Do you think you inild be happy 
there, for at least three parts of the year ?" *- 

After a short hesitation, she replied, *^ I have no objection." 

'' I am glad to hear it," he returned eageriy ; ^' for it is my 
sincere desire to have you with me : your welfare is dear to me 
as my own ; and were we apart, continual apprehensions would 
prey upon my mind." * 

The tear started in her eye, at the earnestness that accom- 
panied diese words : he saw it ; and to sofW her still more with 
the sense of his esteem for her, he increased his earnestness 
while he said, — 

^^ If you will take the resolution to quit London, for the length 
of time I mention, there shall be no means omitted to make the 
country all you can wish. I shall insist upon Miss Woodley^s 
company for both our sakes ; and it will not only be my study 
to form such a society as you may approve, but I am certain it j 
will be likewise the study of Lady Elmwood " 

He was going on ; but, as if a poniard had thrust her to the 
heart, she writhed under this unexpected stroke. 

He saw her countenance change — he looked at her stead- 
fastly, ' 

It was not a common change from joy to sorrow, from content 
to uneasiness, which Miss Milner discovered — she felt, and she 
expressed anguish. Lord Elmwood was alarmed and shocked. 
She did not weep ; but she called Miss Woodley to coma to her, 
with a voice that indicated a degree of agony. 

^' My Lord," cried Miss Woodley, seeing his consternation, 
and trembling lest he should guess the secret; ^' my Lord, Miss 
Milner has again deceived you : you must not take her from 
London — it is that, and that alone, which is the cause of her 
uneasiness." 

He seemed more amazed still, and still more shocked at her 
duplicity than at her torture. '^ Good Heaven!" exclaimed he, 
" how am I to accomplish her wishes ? What am I to do ? 
How can I judge, if she will not confide in me, but thus for ever 
deceive me?" 

She leaned, pale as death, on the shoulder of Miss Wood- 
ley, her eye fix^with apparent insensibility to all that was said, 
while he continued, — 

'' Heaven is my witness, if I knew — if I could conceive the 
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means how l^ifliake her happy, I would sacrifice my own hap^ 

piness to hers. * 

" My Lord,** said Miss Wooffley, with a smile, " perhaps I 
may call upon you hereafter to fulfil your word.^' 

He was totally ignorant what she meant ; nor had he leisure, 
from the confusion of his thoughts, to reflect upon her meaning: 
he nevertheless replied, with warmth, '' Do, you shall find m 
perform it. I>o ; I will faithfully perform it." 

Though MissMilner was conscious this declaration could not,^ 
in delicacy, be ever adduced against him, yet the fervent and 
solemn manner in which he made it cheered her spirits ; and 
as persons enjoy the reflection of having in their possession 
some valuable gem, though they ar? determined never to use it, 
so she upon this promise was comforted, and grew better. She 
now lifted up her head, and leaned it on her hand, as she sat 
by the side of a table : still she did not speak, but seemed over- 
come with sorrow. As her situation became, however, less 
alarming, her guardian's pity and affright began to take the 
colour of resentment; and though he did not say so, he was, 
and looked, highly offended. 

At this junclure Mr. Sandford entered. On beholding the 
present party, it required not his sagacity to see, at the first 
view, that they were all uneasy; but, instead of the sympathy 
this, might have excited in some dispositions, Mr. Sandford, 
after casting a look at each of them, appeared in high spirits. 

" You ^eem unhappy, my Lord," said he, with a smile. 

" You do not^ Mr. Sandford/' Lord Elmwood replied. 

'* No, my Lord ; nor would I, were I in your situation. What 
should make a man of sense out of temper but a worthy object!" 
and he looked at Miss Milner. 

" There are no objects unworthy our care," replied Lord 
Elmwood. 

*' But there are objects on whom all care is fruitless, your 
Lordship will allow." 

" I never yet despaired of any one, Mr. Sandford." 

*' And yet there are persons of whom it is presumption to 
entertain any hopes." And he looked again at Miss Milner. 

"Does your head ache. Miss Milner?" Iisked her friend^ 
seeing her hold it with her hand. ^ 

" Very much," returned she. 
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^' Mr. Sandford/' said Miss Woodley, ^^ did you use all those 
drops ftliss Milner gave yo# for a pain in the head ?'' 

^' Yes,'' answered he, ^' I did.*' But the question at that mo- 
ment somewhat embarrassed him. 

'^ And I hope you found benefit from them," said Miss Milner, 
With great kindness, as she rose from her seat, and walked 
slowly out of the room. 

Though Miss Woodley followed her, so that Mr. Sandford 
was left alone with Lord Elmwood, and might have continued 
his unkind insinuations without one restraint, yet his lips were 
dosed for the present. He looked down on the carpet — twitched 
himself upon his chair — and began to talk of the weather. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

When the first transports of despair were past. Miss Milner 
suffered herself to be once more in hope. She found there 
were no other means to support her life ; and, to her comfort, 
her finend was much less severe on the present occasion than 
she had expected. No engagement between mortals was, in 
Miss Woodley's opinion, binding like that entered into with 
Heaven; and whatever vows Lord Elmwood had possibly made 
to ano&er, she justly supposed that no woman's love for him 
equalled Miss Milner's. It was prior to all others, that esta- 
bUshed her claim, at least, to contend for success; and, in a 
contention, what rival would not fall before her P 

It was not difficult to guess who this rival was; or, if they 
were a Uttle time in suspense. Miss Woodley soon arrived at 
the certainty, by enquiring of Mr. Sandford ; who, unsuspect- 
ing why she asked, readily informed her that the intended Lady 
Elmwood was no other than Miss Fenton, and that the marriage 
would be solemnised ad soon as the mourning for the late Lord 
Elmwood was over. This last intelligence made Miss Woodley 
shudder : she repeated it, however, to Miss Milner, word for 
word. 



^ 
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*^ Uappy, hi4>py woman !" exclaimed Miss Milner of Miss ¥emh 
ton : "she has received the first fond impulse of his heart, and 
has had the transcendent happiness of teaching him to love !" 

"By no means, ^ returned Miss Woodley, finding no other 
suggestion likely to comfort her; "do not suppose that his mai^ 
riage is the result of love: it is no more than a duty, a neces- 
sary arrangement; and this you may plainly see by the wife on 
whom he has fixed. Miss Fenton was thought a proper match 
for his cousin, and that same propriety has transferred her to 
him." 

It was easy to convince Miss Milner that all which her friend 
said was truth, for she wished it so. " And, ohl" she exclaim- 
ed, " could I but stimulate passion, against the cold influence 
of propriety ; do you think, my dear Miss Woodley" — and she 
looked with such begging eyes, it was impossible not to answer 
as she wished — "do you think it would be unjust to Miss Fenton, 
were I to inspire her appointed husband with a passion which 
she may not have inspired, and which I believe she cannot feel?^^ 

Miss Woodley paused a minute, and then answered, "No;^^ 
but there was a hesitation in her manner of delivery ; she did 
say "No;" but she looked as if she was afraid she ought to have 
said " Yes." Miss Milner, however, did not give her time to 
recall the word, or to alter its meaning by adding others, bat 
ran on eagerly, and declared, " As that was her opinion, she 
would abide by it, and do all she could to supplant her rivaL" 
In order, nevertheless, tojustify this determination, and satisfy 
the conscience of Miss Woodley, they both concluded that Miss 
Fenton^s heai*t was not engaged in the intended marriage, and, 
consequently, that she was indifferent whether it ever took plaoe 
or not. 

Since the death of the late Earl, she had not been in town; 
nor had thcf present Earl been near the place where she resided, 
since the week in which her lover died : of course, nothing si- 
milar to love could liave been declared at so early a period ; 
and if it had been made known at a later, it must only have been 
by letter, or by the deputation of Mr. Sandford, who &ey knew 
had be^i once in the country to visit her ; but how little he was 
qualified to enforce a tender passion was a comfortable reflec- 
tion. 

Revived by these conjectures, of which some were true, and 
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Others false — the very next day a gloom overspread their i>right 
prospects, on Mr. Sandford's saying, as he entered the break- 
fast-room, — 

^Miss Fenton, ladies, desired me to present her compliments/^ 

**Is she in town?'' asked Mrs. Horton. 

*'She came yesterday morning," returned Sandford, ^^ and. is 
at her brother's in Ormond Street : my Lord and I supped there 
last night, and that made us so late home.'' 

Lord Elmwood entered soon after, and bowing to his ward^ 
confirmed what had been said, by telling her, that <' Miss Fen- 
ton had charged him with her kindest respects." 

**How does poor Miss Fenton look?" Mrs. Horton asked Lord 
Elmwood. 

To which question Sandford replied, '^Beautifiil, — she looks 
beautifuUy." 

^* She has got over her uneasiness, I suppose, then?" said Mrs. 
Horton, not dreaming that she was asking the question befiDre 
her new lover. 

<< Uneasy I" rqplied Sandford : ^' uneasy at any trial this world 
can send? That would be highly unworthy of her." 

*'Bat sometimes women do fret at such things," replied Mrs.. 
Horton, imiocendy. 

Lord Elmwood asked Miss Milner, if she meant to ride this 
ddightfiil day ? 

Wh3e she was hesitating, — 

" There are different kinds of women," said Sandford, di- 
recting his discourse to Mrs. Horton: '^ there is as much 
^SSermee be^een some women, as between good and evil 
spirits." 

Lord ESmwood asked Miss Milner again, if she took an air- 
ing? 

She i«pUed, " No." 

^ And beauty," continued Sandford, '^ when endowed upon 
%jinis that are evil, is a mark of their greater, their more ex- 
treme wickedness. Lucifer was the most beautiful of all the 
angels in paradise." — 

** How do you know ?" said Miss Milner. 

'^Bnt the beauty of Lucifer," continued Sandford, in perfect 
nef^eci and contempt of her question, '< was an aggravation of hiir 
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guilt ; because it showed a double yhare of ingratitude to the 
Divine Creator of that beauty/' 

^' Now you talk' of angels," said Miss Milner, *' I wish I 
had wings ; and I should like to fly through the Park this morn- 
ing." 

^^You would be taken for an angel in good earnest," said 
Lord Elmwood. 

Sandford was angry at this little compliment, and cried, — 
*' I should think the serpent's skin would be much more cha- 
racteristic." 

"My Lord," cried she, " does not Mr. Sandford use me ill ?'* 
Vexed with other things, she felt herself extremely hurt at this, 
and made the appeal almost in tears. 

" Indeed, I think he does." And he looked at Sandford as if 
he was displeased. 

This was a triumph so agreeable to her, that she immediately 
pardoned the offence ; but the offender did not so easily pardon 
her. 

" Gk>od morning, ladies," said Lord Ellmwood, rising to go 
away. • 

*' My Lord," said Miss Woodley, " you promised Miss Mil- 
* ner to accompany her one evening to the opera : this is opera 
night." 

" Will you gOj my Lord ?" asked Miss Mihier, in a voice 
so sofl, that he seemed as if he wished, but could- not resist 
it. 

" I am to dine at Mr. Fenton's to-day," he repKed ; " and if 
he and his sister will go, an3 you will allow them part of your 
box, I will promise to come." 

This was a condition by-lio means acceptable to her ; but as 
she felt a desire to see him in company with his intended brid« 
(for she fancied she could perceive his secret sentiments, could 
she once see them together), she answered not ungraciously, 
" Yes, my compliments to Mr. and Miss Fenton, and I hope they 
will favour me with their company." 

** Then, madam, if they come, you may expect me — else not." 
He bowed, and left the room. 

All the day was passed in anxious expectation by Miss Milner, 
what would be the event of the evening; for upon her penotra- 
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tibn that evening all her future prospects she thought depended. 
If she saw by his^ looks, b^ his words, or assiduities, that he loved 
Miss Fenton, she flattered herself she would never think of him 
again with hope; but if she observed him treat her with inatten- 
tion or ipdiflerence. she would cherish, from that moment, the 
fondest expectations. Against that short evening her toilet was 
consulted the whole day : the alternate hope and fear which 
fluttered in her heart gave a more than usual brilliancy to her 
eyes, and more than usual bloom to her complexion. But vain 
was her beauty; vain all her care to decorate that beauty; 
vain her many looks to her box-door in hopes to see it open — 
Lord Elmwood never came. 

The music was discord ; every thing she saw was distasteful : 
in a word, she was miserable. 

She longed impatiently for the curtain to drop, because she 
was uneasy where she was : yet she asked herself, '^ Shall I be 
less unhappy at home P . Yes ; at home I shall see Lord Elm- 
wood, and that will be happiness. But he will behold me with 
neglect, and that will be misery 1 Ungrateful man ! I will no 
longer think of hjm.'^ Yet could she have thought of him, with- 
out joining in the same idea Miss Fenton, her anguish had been 
supportable ; but while she painted them as lovers, the tortures 
of the rack are not in many degrees more painful than those 
which she endured. 

There are but few persons who ever felt the real passion of 
jealousy, because few have felt the real passion of love ; but 
with those who haye experienced them both, jealousy has not 
only affected the mind, but every fibre of their frame ; and 
Miss Milner's every limb felt agonising torment, when Miss 
Fenton, courted and beloved by Lord Elmwood, was present to 
her imagination. -i 

The moment the opera was-^ finished, she flew hastily down 
stairs, as if to fly from the sufferings she experienced. She did 
not go into the coffee-room, though repeatedly urged by Miss 
Woodley, but waited at tftlidoor till her carriage drew up. 

Piqued — heart-broken — full of resentment against the object 
of her uneasiness^ and inattentive to all that passM, as she stood, 
a hand gently touched her own ; and the most humble and in- 
sinuating voice said, — " Will you permit me to lead you to your 
carriage ?" She was awakened from her reverie, and found 
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Lord Frederick Lawnley by her side. Her heart, just theit 
melting with tenderness to another, was perhaps more acces- 
sible than heretofore ; or, bursting with resentment, thought 
this the moment to retaliate. Whatever passion reigned that 
instant, it was favourable to the desires of Lord Frederick, and 
&e looked as if she was glad to see him. He beheld this with 
the rapture and the humility of a lover: and though she did 
not feel the least particle of love in return, she felt gratitude in 
proportion to the insensibility with which she had b^en treated 
by her guardian ; and Lord Frederick's supposition was not 
very erroneous, if he mistook this gratitude for alatent spark of 
affection. The mistake, however, did not force from him his 
respect : he handed her to her carriage, bowed low, and disap- 
peared. Miss Woodley wished to divert her thoughts from 
the object which could only make her wretched ; and as they 
rode home, by many encomiums upon Lord Frederick, endea- 
voured to incite her to a regard for him: Miss Milner was dis- 
pleased at the attempt, and exclaimed, — 

^^ What 1 love a rake, a man of professed gallantry I Impos- 
sible. To me a common rake is as odious as a common prosti- 
tute is to a man of the nicest feelings. Where can be the joy,, 
the pride of inspiring a passion which fifty others can equally 
inspire P 

" Strange," cried Miss Woodley, " that you, who possess 
so many follies incident to your sex, should, in the disposal 
of your heart, have sentiments so contrary to women in general." 

" My dear Miss Woodley," returned she,. ** put in competition 
the languid addresses of a libertine, with the animated affection, 
of a sober man, and judge which has the dominion. Oh I in 
my calendar of love, a solemn lord chief justice, or a devout 
archbishop, ranks before a licentious king." 

Miss Woodley smiled at an opinion which she knew half her 
sex would ridicule ; but by the air of sincerity with which it 
was deljvered, she was convinced her recent behaviour to Lord 
Frederick was but the mere effect of chance. 

Lord Elmwood's carriage drove to his doer just at the time 
hers did. Mr. Simdford was with him ,and they were both come 
from passing the evening at Mr. Fenton's. 

^^ So, my Itord," said Miss Woodley, as soon as they met in 
the drawing-room, " you did not come to us ?" 
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'< No,^' answered he, '* I was sorry ; but I hope you did not 
expect me.'* 

^^ Not expect you, my Lord ?*' cried Miss Miker. '^ Did not 
you say that you woidd come P" 

^ If I had, I certainly should have come," returned he, **but 
I only said so conditionally .*' 

'' That I am a witness to,*' cried Sandford ; ^' for I was 
present at the time, and he said it should depend upon Miss 
Fenton." 

'' And she, with her gloomy disposition," said Miss Milner, 
** diose to sit at home." 

^^Gloomy disposition 1" repeated Sandford : ^' she has a great 
diare of sprightliness ; and I think I never saw her in better 
spirits than she was this evening, my Lord." 

Lord Elmwood did not speak. 

^ Bless me, Mr. Sandford," cried Miss Milner, '^ I meant no 
refliecti<m upon Miss Feuton's disposition ; I only meant to cen- 
sure her taste for staying at home." 

^ I thipk," replied Sandford, ^' a much heavier censure should 
be passed upon those who prefer rambling abroad." 

^' But I hope, ladies, my not coming," said Lord Elmwood, 
*^ was no inconvenience to you ; for you had still, I see, a gen- 
tleman with you." 

*^ Oh, yes, two gentlemen," answered the son of Lady Evans, 
a youth from school, whom Miss Milner had taken along with 
her. 

" Wfe»t two?" asked Lord Elmwood. 

Neither Miss Milner nor Miss Woodley answered. 

^* You know, madam," said young Evans, '^ that handsome 
gentleman who handed you into your carriage, and you called 
my Lord." 

^* Oh ! he means Lord Frederick Lawnley," said Miss Milner 
carelessly, but a blush of shame spread over her face. 

^^ And did he hand you into your coach P" asked Lord Efan- 
wood earnestly. 

^ By mere accident, my Lord," Miss Woodley r^hed ; *' for 
the crowd was so great — ^-^ " 

*^ I think, my Lord," said Sandford, '' it was very lucky that 
you were not there." < 
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^' Had Lord Elmwood been with us, we should not have had 
occasion for the assistance of any other/' said Miss Milner, 

^' Lord Elmwood has been with you, madam,'' returned 
Sandford, " very frequently, and yet " 

'^ Mr. Sandford," said Lord Elmwood, interrupting him, '^ it 
is near bedtime : your conversation keeps the ladies from re- 
tiring." 

** Your Lordship's does not," said Miss Milner, " for you say 
nothing." 

^^ Because, madam, I am afraid to offend." 

*' But do not you also hope to please P and without risking 
the one, it is impossible to arrive at the other." 

*^ I think, at present, the risk would be too hazardous; and 
so I wish you a good night." And he went out of the room 
somewhat abruptly. 

" Lord Elmwood," said Miss Milner, " is very grave : he does 
not look like a man who has been passing the evening with the 
woman he loves." 

**' Perhaps he is melancholy at parting from her," said Miss 
Woodley. 

" More likely offended," said Sandford, " at the manner in 
which that lady has spoken of her." 

" Who, I? I protest I said nothing " 

" Nothing ! Did not you say that she was gloomy?" 

<< Nothing but what I thought, I was going to add, Mr. Sand- 
ford." 

<< When you think unjustly, you should not express your 
thoughts." 

*' Then, perhaps, I should never speak." 

^* And it were better you did not, if what you say is to give 
pain. Do you know, madam, that my Lord is going to be 
married to Miss Fenton ?" 

" Yes," answered Miss Milner. 

*• Do you know that he loves her ?" 

" No," answered Miss Milner. 

*' Howl do you suppose he does not?" 

" I suppose that he does, yet I don't know it." 

" Then if you suppose that be does, how can you have the 
imprudence to find fault with her in his presence?" 
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*^ I did not To call her gloomy was, I knew^ to conunend 
her both to him and to you, who admire such tempers.^ 

^' Whatever her temper is, every gne admires it; and so far 
from its being what you have described, she has great vivacity ; 
vivacity which comes from the heart.^' 

** No ; if it came from thence, I should admire it too; but if 
she has any, it rests there, and no one is the better for it" 

** Pshaw I'^ said Miss Woodley, ^^ it is time for us to retire; 
you and Mr. Sandford must finish your dispute in the morning.^' 
«< Dilqpite, madam !'^ said Sandford; ** I never disputed with 
any one beneath a doctor of divinity in my life. I was only 
cautioning your friend not to make light of those virtues, which 
it would do her honour to possess. Miss Fenton is a most 
amiable young woman, xad worthy of just such a husband as 
my Lord Efanwood will make her." 

^* I am sure," said Miss Woodley, ^* Miss Milner thinks so : 
she has a hi{^ opinion of Miss Fenton; she was at present only 
jesting." 

*^ But, madam, a jest is a very pernicious thing, when de- 
livered with a malignant sneer. I have known .oi jest destroy a 
lady's reputation : [I have known a jest give one person a dis- 
taste for another : I have known a jest break off a marriage." 

*' But I suppose there is no apprehension of that in the pre- 
sent case ?" said Miss Woodley, wishing he might answer in the 
affirmative. 

^' Not that I can foresee. No, Heaven forbid," he replied ; 
*' for I look upon them to be formed for each other; their dis- 
positions, their ^pursuits, their inclinations the same: their pas- 
sions for each other just the same; pure, white as snow." 

^' And, I dare say, not warmer," replied Miss Milner. 

He looked provoked beyond measure. 

" My dear," cried Miss Woodley, " how can you talk thus? I 
believe, m my heart, you are only envious, because my Lord 
Elmwood has not offered himself to you." 

'^ To her!" said Sandford, affecting an air of the utmost sur^ 
prise; "to her! Do you think he received a dispensation from 

his vows to become the husband of a coquette — a ^^ He 

was going on. 

"Nay, Mr. Sandford," cried Miss Milner, "I believe, after 
all, my worst crime, in your eyes, is that of bemg a heretic " 
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''By no means : it is the only circumi^tance that can apologise 
for your faults; and if yon had not that excuse, there would be 
none for you." ^ 

<' Then, at present, there is an excuse : I thank you, Mr. Sand- 
ford : this is the kindest thing you ever said to me. But I am 
Texed to see that you are sorry for having said it." 

'' Angry at your being a heretic !" he resumed — '* Indeed, I 
should be much more concerned to see you a disgrace to our 
religion." 

Mis& Milner had not been in a good humour the whole even- 
ing : she had been provoked several times to the full extent of 
her patience : but this harsh sentence hurried t^er beyond all 
bounds, and she arose from her seat in the most violent agita- 
iion, exclaiming, ^ What have I done to be thus treated?" 

Though Mr. Sandford was not a man easily intimidated, he was 
upon this occasion evidently alarmed ; and stared about him 
with so violent an expression of surprise, that it partook, in some 
degree, of fear. Miss Woodley clasped her friend in her arms, 
and cried with the tenderest infection and pity, '' My dear Miss 
Mifaier, be composed." \ 

Miss Milner sat down, and was so for a minute ; but her dead 
silence was almost as alarming to Sandford as her rage had 
been; and he did not perfectly recover himself till he saw tears 
pouring down her face. He then heaved a sigh of content that 
all had thus ended; but in his heart resolved never to forget the 
ridiculous affright into which he had been thrown. He stole 
out of the room without uttering a syllable : but as he never re- 
tired to rest before he had repeated a long form of evening 
prayer, when this evening he came to that part which suppli- 
cates ''grace for the wicked," he took care to mention Miss 
Milner^s name with the most fervent devotion. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

Of the many restless nights that Miss Sfilner passed this was 
not one. It is true she had a weight of care upon her heart, 
even heavier than usual, hut the burden had overcome her 
strength. Wearied out with hopes, with fears, and, at the end, 
with disappointment and rage, she sunk at once into a deep 
slumber. But the more forgetfulness had then prevailed, the 
more powerful was the force of remembrance when she awoke. 
At first, so sound her steep had been, that she had a- difficulty 
in calling to mind why she was unhappy; but that she was un- 
happy she well recollected. When the cause came to her me- 
mory, she would have slept again; but it was impossible. 

Though her rest had been unbroken, it had not been refresh- 
ing; she was far from well, and sent word of her indisposition, 
as an apology for not being present at breakfast. Lord Elmwood 
looked concerned when the message was delivered : Mr. Sand- 
ford shook his head. 
' *^ Miss Mihier's health is not good I'' said Mrs. Horton, a few 
noinutes after. 

Lord Ehnwood laid down the newspaper to attend to what 
she said. 

^^ To me there is something very extraordinary about her P 
continued Mrs. Horton, finding she had caught his Lordship's 
attention. 

^ So there is to me 1" added Sandford, with a sarcastic 
sneer. 

*^ And so there is to me 1^' said Miss Woodley, with a serious 
face and a heartfelt sigh. 

Lord Elmwood gazed by turns at each, as each delivered their 
sentiments ; and when they were all silent, he looked bewildered, 
not knowing what judgment to form from any one of these sen- 
tences. 

Soon after breakfast, Mr. Sandford withdrew to \\\% ct^i^sl 
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apartment : Mrs. Horton, in a little time, went to hers : Lord 
Elmwood and Miss Woodley were left alone. He immediately 
rose from his seat, and said, — 

''I think, Miss Woodley, Miss Milnerwas extremely to blame, 
though I did not choose to tell her so before Mr. Sandford, in 
giving Lord Frederick an opportunity of speaking to her, unless 
she means that he shall renew his addresses." 

"That, I am certain," replied Miss Woodley, "she does fM^ 
mean ; and I assure you, my Lord, seriously, it was by mere ac- 
cident she saw him yesterday evening, or permitted his attend- 
ance upon her to her carriage." 

" I am glad to hear it," he returned quickly ; " for although I 
am not of a suspicious nature, yet in regard to her affection for 
him, I cannot but still have my doubts." 

" You need have none, ray Lord," replied Miss Woodley, 
with a smile of confidence. 

" And yet you must own her behaviour has warranted them. 
Has it not been, in this particular, incoherent and unaccount- 
able ?" 

" The behaviour of a person in love, no doubt," answered 
Miss Woodley. 

" Don't I say so?" replied he, warmly; " and is not that a 
just reason for my suspicions P" 

" But is there only one man in the world on whom those 
suspicions can fix?" said Miss Woodley, with the colour mount- ' 
ing into her face. 

" Not that I know of — not one more that I know of," he 
replied, with astonishment at what she had insinuated, and yet 
with a perfect assurance that she was in the wrong. 

" Perhaps I am mistaken," answered she. 

" Nay, that is impossible too," returned he, with anxiety. 
" You share her confidence — you are perpetually with her; and 
for that reason, even if she did not confide in you (which I know 
and rejoice that she does), you would yet be acquainted with 
all her inclinations." 

" I believe I am perfectly acquainted with them," replied 
Miss Woodley, with a significance in her voice and manner 
which convinced him there was some secret to learn. 

After a hesitation, — 

" It is far from me," replied he, " to wish to be intrusted with 
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the private sentiments of those who desire to withhold them 
from me; much less would Itake any unfair means to he in- 
formed. To ask any more questions of you, I helieve, would 
be unfair. Yet I cannot but lament that I amnot as w|^ ^i- 
structed as you are. I wish to prove my friendship to Miss 
Milner, but she will not suffer me; and every step that I take 
for her happiness, I take in the most perplexing uncertainty.^* 

Miss Woodley sighed — but she did not speak. He seemed 
to wait for her reply ; but as she made none, be proceeded, — 
^' If ever breach of confidence could be tolerated, I certainly 
know no occasion that would so justly authorise it as the pre^ 
sent. I am not only proper from character, but from circum- 
stances, to be relied upon : my interest is so nearly connected 
^th the interest, and my happiness with the happiness of my 
ward, that those principles, as well as my honour, would pro- 
tect her against every peril arising from my being trusted.'' 

" Oh, my Lord," cried Miss Woodley, with a most forcible 
accent, ^^you are the last person on earth she would pardon 
me for intrusting." 

** Why so?" said he, warmly. " But that is^^ the way — the 
person who is our friend we distrust : where a common inte- 
rest is concerned, we are ashamed of drawing on a common 
danger — afraid of advice, though that advice is to preserve us. 
Miss Woodley," said he, changing his voice with excess of 
earnestness, ** do you not believe that I would do any thing to 
make Miss Milner happy?" 

^'.Anything, in honour, my Lord." 

^^ She can desire nothing further," he replied, in agitation. 
^' Are her desires so unwarrantable that I cannot grant them ?" 

Miss Woodley again did not speak — and he continued, — 

^' Great as my friendship is, there are certainly bounds to it : 
bounds that shall save her in spite of herself ;" and he raised 

bis voice. 

^' In the disposal of themselves," resumed he, with a less 
vehement tone, '' that great, that terrific disposal in marriage 
(at which I have always looked with fear and dismay), there 
19 no accounting for the rashness of a woman's choice, or some- 
times for the depravity of her taste. But in such a case. Miss 
Milner's election of a husband shall not direct mine. If she 
does not know how to estimate her own value, I do. Indepen>- 
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(lent of bar fortune, ihe hai beauty to captivate the heart of 
any man ; with all her follies, ahe has a frankness in her man- 
nar, an unaffected wisdom in her thoughts, a vivacity in her 
convMation, and, withal, a softness in her demeanour, that 
wight alone ei^ge the affections of a man of the nicest senti- 
flaanta, and the strongest understanding. I will not see all these 
qnaUtiea and accomplishments debased. It is my office to pro- 
led bar from the consequences of a degrading choice, and I 
will aiacttte the obligation." 

** My Lord, Miss Milner's taste is not a depraved one : it ia 
but too refined." 

«' What can you mean by that. Miss Wobdley P You talk 
mysteriously, k she not afiraid«that I will oppose her incli- 
nations ?" 

*^ She is sure that you w ill, myLord." 

^ Then the person must be vliworthy of her." 

Miss Woodley rose from her seat — she clasped her hands — 
every look and every gesture proved her alternate resolution 
and irresolution to proceed farther. Lord Elmwood's attention 
was arrested before ; but now it was fixed to a degree of curio- 
sity and surprise, which her extraordinary manner could only 
have exci^. 

'* My [Ardi»^ ^d she, with a tremulous voice, ^' promise me^ 
declare to iMw luiy* swear to me, that it shall ever remain a 
secret in ymt Hfwu breast, and I will reveal to you on whom she 
has plaixil hw aff<(>ctions." 

This pr«»|WurAtJon made Lord Elmwood tremble; and he ran 
over ittStantlY in his mind all the persons he could recollect, in 
cird«r to arrive at the knowledge by thought, quicker than by 
u^MTtlft^ li was in vain he tried ; and he once more turned his 
^^ttiriiHit eyes upon Miss Woodley. He saw her silent and 
eovei^ with confusion. Again he searched his oi^n thoughts; 
nor indr<>!C(ually as before. At die first glance the ol^ect was 
presenled, and he beheld — kimse/j. 

The rapid emolkm of varying passions, whidi immediately 
darted over his features, informed Miss Woodley that her secret 
WMi* discovered. She hid her ISace, while the tears that fdl 
Ai^wn to her bosom confirmed the truth of his mind s suggesucm, 
mu^v I'tiroibly than oaths could have done. A short interval of 
u^i:^y4i Cnllowed, during which she sufiered tortures for the 
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manner in whixh he would next address ber. A few seoonds 
gave her this rqply: — 

^' For God^s sake, take care what yoii are doing : you are 
destroying my prospects of futurity — you are making this world 
too dear to me.^ 

Her drooping head was then lifted up, ai^ she caught the 
eye of Dorriforth : she saw it beam expectation, amazement, 
joy, ardour, and love. Kay, there was a fire, a vehemence in 
the quick fascinating rays it sent forth, she never before had 
seen. It filled her with alarm : she wished him to love Miss 
Milner, but to love her with moderation. Miss Woodley was 
too little versed in the subject to know this would have been not 
to love at all ; at least not to the extent of breaking through 
engagements, and all the various obstacles that still militated 
against their union. 

Lord Elmwood was sensible of the embarrassment his pre- 
sence gave Miai Woodley, and understood the reproaches which 
she seemed to vent upon herself in silence. To relieve her from 
both, he laid his hand with force upon his heart, . and said 
««Do you believe me P" 

^' I do, m;^ Lord,'* she answered, trembling. 

'* I will make no uiyust use of what I know,*' he. replied with ; 
firmness. 

" I believe yon, my Lord." 

^' But for what my passions now dictate,*' continued he, ** I 
will not hereafter answer. They are confused — they are tri-^ 
umphant at present. I have never yet, however, been van- 
quished by them ; and even upon this occasion, my reason shall 
combat them to the last— <and my reason shall fail me, before I 
act dishonourably.** 

He was going to leave the room ; she followed him, and 
cried, ^'But, my Lord, how shall I see again the unhappy object 
of my treachery?" 

^^ See her,*' replied he, '^ as one to whom you meant no in- 
jury, and to whom you have done none.** 

'* But she would account it an injury.** 

** We are not judges of what belongs to ourselves," he re- 
plied: "lam transported at the tidings you have revealed; 
attd yet, perhaps, it had been better if I had never heard 
them.'* 
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Miss Woodley was going to say something further ; but, as if 
incapable of att^iding to her, he hastened out of the room. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Miss Woodley stood for some time to consider which way 
she was to go. The first person she met would enquire why 
she had been weeping ; and if Miss Milner was te ask the 
question, in what words could she tell, or in what manner deny 
the truth P To avoid her was her first caution, and she took 
the only method : she had a hackney coach ordered, rode seve- 
ral miles out of town, and returned to dinner with so little 
remains of her swollen eyes, that complaining of the headache 
was a sufficient excuse for them. 

Miss Milner was enough recovered to be present at dinner, 
though she hardly tasted a morsel. Lord Elmwbod did not 
dine at home, at which Miss Woodley rejoiced, but at which 
Mr. Sandford appeared highly disappointed. He asked the 
servants several times what my Lord said when he went out P 
They replied, '' Nothing more than that he should not be at 
home to dinner." — " I can't imagine where he dines P" said 
Sandford. — "Bless me, Mr. Sandford, can't you guess?" cried 
Mrs. Horton, who by this time was made acquainted with his 
intended marriage, " he dines with Miss Fenton, to be sure," — 
" No," replied Sandford, "he is not there : I came from thence 
just now, and they had not seen him all day." Poor Miss Mil- 
ner, on this, began to eat a little ; for where we hope for no- 
thing, we receive small indulgencies with joy. 

Notwithstanding the anxiety and trouble under which Miss 
Woodley had laboured all the morning, her heart for many 
weeks had not felt so light as it did this day at dinner. The 
confidenca^at she reposed in the promises of Lord Elmwood ; 
the firm reliance she had upon his delicacy and his justice ; 
the unabated kindness with which her friend received her, 
while she knew that noone suspicious thought had taken har- 
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bour in] her bosom ; ano (he conscious integrity of her own 
intentions, though she might have been misled by her judgment, 
all comforted her with the hope she had done nothing she ought 
to wish recalled. But although she felt thus tranquil, in re- 
spect to what she had divulged, yet she was a good deal dis-> 
quieted with the dread of next seeing Lord Elmwood. 

Miss Milner, not having spirits to go abroad, passed the even- 
ing at home. She read part of a new opera, played upon her 
harp, mused, sighed, occasionally talked with Miss Woodley, and 
so passed the tedious hours till near ten, when Mrs. Horton asked 
Mr. Sandford to play a game at piquet, and on his excusing him- 
self, Miss Milner offered in his stead, and was gladly accepted 
They had just Wgun to play when Lord Elmwood came into 
room. Miss Milner's countenance immediately brightened^- 
though she was in a negligent morning dress, and looked paler 
than usual, she did not look less beautiful. Miss Woodley was 
leaning on the ha^k of her chair to observe the game, and Mr. 
Sandford sat reading one of the fathers at the other side of the 
fire-place. Lord Elmwood, as he advanced to the table, bowed, 
not having seen the ladies since the morning, nor Miss Milner 
that day : 4hey returned the salute, and he was going up to Miss 
Milner(as if to enquire of her health), when Mr. Sandford, laying 
down his book, said, — 

" My Lord, where have you been all day ?" 

*' I have been very busy,'' replied he, and walking from the 
card-table, went up to him. 

Miss Milner played one card for another. ^ 

'^ You have been at Mr. Fenton's this evening, I suppose?'' 
said Sandford. 

" No ; not at all to-day." 

" How came that about, my Lord ?" 

Miss Milner played the ace of diamonds, instead of the king 
of hearts. 

" I shall call to-morrow," answered Lord Elmwood ; and then 
walking with a very ceremonious air up to Miss Milner, said, 
" he hoped she was perfectly recovered." 

Mrs. Horton begged her ^' to mind what she was about." 

She replied, " I am much better, sir." 

He then returned to Sandford again : but never, during all 
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this time, did hiB eye once enconnter Miss Woodley's ; and she, 
with eqnai cmre, avoided bis. 

Some cold dishes were now hrought up for supper; Miss 
Milner lost her deal, and the game ended. 

As they were arranging themselyes at the supper-table, ^^ Do, 
Miss Milner,'* said Mrs. Horton, *^ have something warm for 
your supper; a chicken boiled, or something of that bind : you 
have eaten nothing to-day." 

With feelings of humanity, and apparently no other sen- 
sation, — but never did he fed his philanthropy so forcible, — 
Lord Elmwood said, ^ Let me b^ of you. Miss Milner, to have 
something provided for you." 
>^!|^ The earnestness and emphasis with which these few words 
' i^re^pronounced, were more flattering than the finest turned 
compliment would have been : her gratitude was expressed in 
blushes, and by assuring him she was now '* so well as to sup 
on the provisions before her." She spoke, however, and had 
not made the trial; for the moment she carried a morsel to her 
lips, she laid it on her plate again, and turned paler, from the 
vain endeavour to force her appetite. Lord Elmwood had 
always been attentive to her, but now he watched her as he 
would a child ; and when he saw by her struggles that she could 
not eat, he took her plate from her, gave her something else, 
and all with a care and watchfulness in his looks, as if he had 
been a tender-hearted boy, and she his darling bird, the loss of 
which would embitter all the joy of his holidays. 

This attention had something in it so tender, so officious, and 
yet so sincere, that it brought the tears into Miss Woodley's eyes, 
attracted the notice of Mr. Sandford, and the observation of 
Mrs. Horton ; while the heart of Miss Milner overflowed -mth a 
gratitude that gave place to no sentiment except her love. 

To relieve the anxiety which her guardian expressed, she en- 
deavoured to appear cheerful; and that anxiety, at length, really 
made her so. He now pressed, her to take one glass of wine 
with such solicitude, that he seemed to say a thousand things be- 
sides. Sandford still made his observations; and being unused to 
conceal his thoughts before the present company, he said bluntly,— 

'' Miss Fenton was indisposed the other night, my Lord, and 
you did not seem half thus anxious about her." 
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Had Sandford laid all Lord Elmwood's estate at Miss Milner's 
feet, or presented her with that eternal bloom which adorns the 
face of a goddess, he would have done less to endear himself to 
her, than by this one sentence : she looked at him with a most 
benign countenance, and felt affliction that she had ever of- 
fended him. 

'^Miss Fenton,'' Lord Elmwood replied, '' has a brother with 
her: her health and happiness are in A?^ care; — MissMilner's 
are in miue.^* 

""Mr. Sandford," said Miss Miber, '4 am afrud that I be- 
haved uncivilly to you last night; will you accept of an atone- 
ment? " 

^^ No, madam," returned he: '4 accept no expiation without 
amendmei^" 

'' Well, then," said die, smiling, ^ suppose I promise never 
to offend you again,— what then?" 

^' W<hyt tben, you'll break your promise." 

^'J)o B^ promise him," said Lord Elmwood, ^^for he means 
to |>rovoke you to it" 

kk the like conversation the evening passed, and Miss Milner 
retired to pest in £ar better spirits than her morning's prospect 
had given her the least pretence to hope. Miss Woodiey, too, 
had cause to be wdi pleased ; but her pleasure was in great 
nieasnre eclipsed by the reflection, that there w^as such a person 
as Miss FentOB. She wished she had been equally acquainted 
with hers as with Miss Milner's heart, and she would then have 
acted without injustice to either; but Miss Fenton had of late 
shunned their sodety, and even in their company was of a tem- 
per too reserved ever to discover her mind. Miss Woodiey was 
obliged, therefore, to act to the best of h^ own judgment only, 
and leave all events to I^ovideace. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Within a few weeks, in the house of Lord Ehnwood, every 
thing, and every person, wore a new Cbu^. He was the pro- 
fessed lover of Miss Mihier — she the happiest of human beings ; 
Miss Woodley partaking in the joy — ^Mr. Sandford lamenting, 
with the deepest concern, that Miss Fenton had been supplant- 
ed : and what added poignantly to his concern was, that she 
had been supplanted by Miss Milner. Though a churchman, he 
bore his disappointment with the impatience of one of the laity ; 
he could hardly speak to Lord Elmwood ; he would not look at 
Miss Milner, and was displeased with every one. It was his in- 
tention, when he first became acquainted with Lord ElmwoodV 
resolution, to quit his house ; and as the Earl had, with the 
utmost degree of inflexibiUty, resisted all his good counsel up(Nt 
this subject, he resolved, in. quitting him, never to be his ad- 
viser again. But, in preparing to leave his friend, his pupil, 
his patron, and yet him, who, upon most occasions, impUcitly 
obeyed his will, die spiritual got the better of the temporal man, 
and he determined to stay, lest, in totally abandoning him to 
the pursuit of his own passions, he should make his punishment 
even greater than his offence. ^'My Lord,'^ said he, ''on the 
stormy sea upon which you are embarked, though you will not 
shun the rocks that your faithful pilot would point out, he will 
nevertheless, sail in your company, and lament over your wa- 
tery grave. The more you slight my advice, the more you 
require it, so that, until you command me to leave your house 
( as I suppose you will soon do, to oblige your lady), I will conr 
tinue along with you." 

Lord Elmwood liked him sincerely, and was glad that he took 
this resolution; yet as soon as his reason and affections had-once 
told him that he ought to break with Miss Fenton, and marry 
his ward, he became so decidedly of this opinion, that Sand- 
ford's never had the most trivial weight : nor would he even 
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flatter the supposed authority he possessed over him, hy urging 
him to remain in his house a single day contrary to his inclina- 
tions. Sandford observed, with grief, this firmness ; but find- 
ing it vain to contend, submitted — not, however, with a good 
grace. 

Amidst all the persons affected by this change in Lord Ehn- 
wood's marriage-designs. Miss Fenton was, perhaps, affected 
the least : she would have been content to have married — she 
was contoit to Uve single. Mr. Sandford had been the first who 
made overtures to her on the part of Lord Elmwood, and was 
the first sent to ask her to dispense with the obUgation. She 
received both of these proposals with the same insipid smile of 
approbation, and the same cold indifference at the heart. 

It was a perfect knowledge of this disposition in his intended 
wife, which had given to Lord Elmwood's thoughts on matri- 
mony the idea of dreary winter ; but the sensibility of Miss Mil- 
ner had now reserved that prospect into perpetual spring, or the 
dearer variety of spring, summer, and autumn. 

It was a knowledge, also, of this torpor in Miss Fenton's na- 
ture from which he formed the purpose of breaking with her; 
for Lord Elmwood still retained enough of the sanctity of his for- 
mer state to have yielded up his own happiness, and even that 
of his beloved ward, rather than have phmged one heart into 
affliction by his perfidy. This, before he offered his hand to 
Miss Milner, he was perfectly convinced would not be the case: 
even Miss fenton herself assured him, that her thoughts were 
more upon the joys of heaven than upon those of earth; and as 
this circumstance would, she beUeved, induce her to retire into 
a convent,' she considered it a happy rather than an unhappy 
event Her brother, on whom her fortune devolved, if she took 
this holy resolution, was exactly of her opinion. 

Lost in the maze of happiness that surrounded her, Miss Mil- 
ner oftentimes askedher heart, and her heart whispered like a 
flatterer, ^^ Yes,'' "Are not my charms even more invincible 
than Li^er believed them to be? Dorriforth, the grave, the 
pious, the anchorite Dorriforth, by their force, is animated to 
all the ardour of the most impassioned lover; while the proud 
priest, the austere guardian, is humbled, if I but frown, into 
the veriest slave of love." She then asked, "Why did I not keep 
him longer in suspense ? He could not have loved me more, I 
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believe, but my power over him might have been greater i^till. 
I am the happiest of womea in the affecticm he has proved to me, 
but I wonder whether it would exist under ill treatment ? If it 
would not, he still does not love me as I wish to be loved — if it 
would, my triumph, my felicity, would be enhanced.'' These 
thoughts were mere phantoms of the brain, and never, by sys- 
tem, put into action ; but, repeatedly indulged, they were prac- 
tised by casual occurrences; and the dear-bought experiment 
of being loved in spite of her faults (a glory proud women ever 
aspire to) was, at present, the ambition ofMissMihier. 

Unthinking woman I she did not reflect, that to the searching 
eye of Lord Ehnwood she had fiftults, with her utmost care to 
conceal or overcome them, sufficient to try all his love, and all 
his patience. But what female is not fond of experiments P To 
which, how few there are that do not fall a sacrifice! 

Perfectly secure in the affections of the man she loved, her 
declining health no longer threatened her ; her declining spi- 
rits returned as before; and the suspicions of her guardian being 
now changed to the liberal confidence of a doting lover, she 
again professed all her former follies, all her fashionable levi- 
ties, and indulged them with less restraint than ever. 

For a while, blinded by his passion, Lord Elmwood encou- 
raged and admired every new proof of her restored happiness; 
nor, till sufferance had tempted her beyond her usual bounds, 
did he remonstrate. But she who, as his ward, had been ever 
gentle,' and (when he strenuously opposed) always obedient, 
became, as a mistress, sometimes haughty, and to opposition 
always insolent. He was surprised, but the novelty pleased 
him. And Miss Milner, whom he tenderly loved, could put on 
no change, or appear in no new character, that did not, for 
the time she adopted it, seem to become her. 

Among the many causes of complaint which she gave him, 
want of economy in the disposal of her income was one. Bills 
and drafts came upon him without number, while the account, 
on her part, of money expended, amounted chiefly to articles 
of dress that she sometimes never wore, toys that were out of 
fashion before they were paid for, and charities directed by the 
force of whim. Another complaint was, as usual, extreme late 
hours, and often company that he did not approve. 

She was charmed to see his love struggling with his censure, 
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Us politeness with his anxiety ; and, by the light, frivolous, or 
resentful manner in i^ich she treated his admonitions, she 
triumphed in showing to Miss Woodley, and, more especially 
to Mr. Sandf(Mrd, how much she dared upon the strength of his 
affections. 

Every thing in preparation for their marriage, which was to 
take place at Elmwood House during the summer months, she 
resolved, for the short time she had to remain in London, to let 
no occasion pass of tasting all those pleasures that were not 
likely ever to return, but which, though eager as she was in 
their pursuit, she never placed in competition* wit\i those she 
hoped would succeed — those more sedate and superior joys of 
domestic and conjugal happiness. Often, merely to hasten on 
the tedious hours that intervened, she varied and diverted them 
with the many recreations her intended husband could not 
approve. 

It so happened, and it was unfortunate it did, that a law-suit 
concerning some possessions in the West Indies, and other in- 
tricate affairs that came with his title and estate, frequently kept 
Lord Elmwood from his house part of the day ; sometimes the 
whole evening; and, when at home, would often closet him for 
hours with his lawyers. But while he was thus off his guard, 
Sandford never was so ; and had Miss Milner been the dearest 
thing on earth to him, he could not have watched her more vi- 
gilantly ; or had she been the frailest thing on earth, he could 
90t have been more hard upon her, in all the accounts of her 
conduct he gave to her guardian. Lord Elmwood knew, on 
the other hand, that Sandford's failing was to think ill of Miss 
Miiner : he pitied him for it, and he pitied her for it; and in all 
the aggravation which his representations gave to her real fol- 
lies, affection for them both, in the heart of Dorriforth, stood 
b^ween accusation and every other unfavourable impression. 

But facts are glaring; and he, at length, beheld those faults 
in their true colours, though previously pointed out by the pre- 
judice of Mr. Sandford. 

As soon as Sandford perceived his friend^fr confutation and 
uneasiness, "There, my Lord!" cried he, exultingly, "did I not 
idways say the marriage was an improper one? But you would 
not be ruled — you would not see." 
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''Can you blame me for not seeing/' replied his Lordship* 
^^ when you were blind? Had you been dispassionate, had you 
seen Miss Mihier's virtues as well as her faults,^ I shoul4 have 
believed and been guided by you; but you saw her failings only, 
and therein have been equally deceived with me, who have only 
beheld her perfections." 

'' My observations, however, my Lord, would have been of 
most use to you; for I have seen what to avoid.'' 

''But mine have been the most gratifying," replied he; "for 
I have seen — what I must always love." 

Sandfori sighed and lifted up his hands. 

".Mr. Sandford," resumed Lord Elmwood, with a voice and 
manner such as were usual to him, when not all the power of 
Sandford, or of any other, could change his fixed determination 
— "Mr. Sandford, my eyes are now open to every failing, as 
well as to every accomplishment; to every vice, as well as to 
every virtue, of Miss Milner; nor will I suffer myself to be 
again prepossessed in her favour, by your prejudice against her 
— for I believe it was compassion at your unkind treatment that 
first gained her my heart." 

"I, my Lord?" cried Sandford : "do not load me with the 
burden — with the mighty burden of your love for her." 

" Do not interrupt me. Whatever your meaning has been, 
the effect of it is what I have described. Now, I will no longer," 
continued he, "have an enemy, such as you have been, to 
heighten her charms, w)iich are too transcendent in their na&m 
state. I will hear no more complaints against her, but I will 
watch her closely myself; and if I find her mind and heart (such 
as my suspicions have of late whispered) too frivolous for that 
substantial happiness I look for with an object so beloved, depend 
upon my word, the marriage shall yet be broken off.' 

"I depend upon your word, it will^ then," replied Sandford, 
eagerly. 

"You are unjust, sir, in saying so before the trial," replied 
Lord Elmwood ; " and your injustice shall make me more cau- 
tious, lest I follow your example." 

" But, my Lord " 

" My mind is made up, Mr. Sandford," returned he, inter- 
rupting him. " I am no longer engaged to Miss Milner thaa 
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she shall deserve I should be; but, in my strict observati<ms 
upon her conduct, I will take care not to ^Tong her as you 
have done." 

^^My IxH'd, call my observations wrong, .when you have re- 
flected upon them as a man, ano not as a lover : divest yourself 
of your passion, and meet me upon equal ground.** 

^^ I will meet no one — I will consult no <Mie : my oikh judg- 
ment shall be the judge, and in a £bw months shall marry me to 
her, or banish me Jrom her for ecer.** 

There was something in these last words, in the tone and 
firmness with which, tfiey were delivered, that the heart of 
Sandford rested upon with content: they bore the symptouB of 
a menace that would be executed ; and he parted from his pa- 
Iron with congratulations npon his wisdom, and with giving him 
the warmest assurances of his firm reliance on his word. 

Lord Elmwood, having come to this resolution, was more 
composed than he had been for several days before; while the 
horror of domestic wrangles — a family without subordination — 
a house without economy — in a word, a wife without discre- 
tion, had been perpetually present to his mind. 

Mr. Sandford, although he was a man of understanding, of 
learning, and a complete casuist, yet all the faults he committed 
were entirely — for the want of knowing better. He constantly 
reproved faults in others; and he was most assuredly too good 
a man not to have corrected and amended his own, had they 
been known to him — but they were not. He had been for so 
long a time the spiritual superior of all with whom he lived, had 
been so busied with instructing others, that he had not once re- 
collected that himself wanted instruction: — and in such awe did 
his haUtual seventy keep all about him, that although he had 
numerous friends, not one told him of his failings; except just 
now Lord Elmwood, but whom, in this instance, as a man in 
love, he would not credit. Was there not then some reason 
for him to suppose he had no faults ? His enemies, indeed, 
fainted that he had; but enemies he never hearkened to : and 
thus, with all his good sense, wanted the sense io follow I he 
rule. Believe what your enemies say of you, rather than 
what is said by your friends. For could an enemy, to whom 
he would have listened, have whimpered to Sandford as he left 
Lord Elmwood, "Cruel, barbarous man! you go away witU 

'5^ 
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your heart satisfied, nay, even elated, in the prospect that Miss 
Milner's hopes, on which die alone exists — those hopes which 
keep her from the deepest affliction, and cherish her with joy 
and gladness-^will aU be disappointed. You flatter yourself 
it is for the sake of your friend, Lord Eimwood, that you re- 
joice, and because he has escaped a peril. You wish him well; 
but there is another cause for your exultation, which you will 
not sedK to know: it is, that in his safety shall dwell the punish- 
ment of his ward. For shame! for shame! Forgive her faults, 
as this of yours requires to be forgiven.'' 

Had any one said this to Sandford, whom he would have 
credited, or had his own heart suggested it, he was a man of 
that rectitude and conscientiousness, that he would have re- 
turned immediately to Lord Eimwood, and have strengthened 
all his favourable opinions of his intended wife; but having no 
such monitor, he walked on, highly contented, and, meeting 
Miss Woodley, said, with an air of triumph, — 

"Where's your friend? Where's Lady Eimwood? " 

Miss Woodley smiled, and answered, — ^She was gone with 
such and such ladies to an auction. " But why give her that 
title already, Mr. Sandford?" 

" Because," answered he, "I think she will never have it." 

" Bless me, Mr. Sandford," said Miss Woodley, " you 
shock me!" 

*'i thought I should," replied he, "and therefore I told it." 

" For Heaven's sake, what has happened? " 

" Nothing new — her indiscretions only." 

" I know she is imprudent," said Miss Woodley ; " I can see 
that her conduct is often exceptionable — but then Lord ELrn- 
wood surely loves her, and love will overlook a great deal." 

" He does love her — but he has understanding and resolu- 
tion. He loved his sister too, tenderly loved her, and yet when 
he had taken the resolution, and passed his word that he would 
never see her again — even upon her death-bed he would not 
retract it— no entreaties could prevail upon him. And now, 
though he maintains, and I dare say loves, her child, yet you 
^jjigmber, when you 'brought him home, that he would not 
suffer bim in his sight." 

ti Poor Miss Milner l" said Miss Woodley, in the most pitying 

accents. 
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^^Nay,"* said Sandfbrd, ^* Lord Elmwood has not yet passed 
his word, that he wiD never see her more — he has only threat- 
ened to do it ; — but I know enough of him to know, that his 
threats are generally the same as if they wqre performed.'* 

** You are very good," said Miss Woodley, *' to acquaint me 
of this in time : I may now warn Miss Milner of it, and she 
may observe more circumspection." 

" By no means," cried Sandford, hastily. " What would 
you warn her for ? It will do her no $|^- Besides," added 
he, " I don't know whether Lord EImw66d' dbes not expect 
secrecy on my part ; and if he does " 

*' But, with all deference to your opinion," said Miss Wood- 
ley (and with all deference did she speak), ^' don't you think, 
Mr. Sandford, that secrecy upon this occasion would be crimi- 
nal P For consider the anguish that it may occasion to my 
friend; and if by advising her, we can save her from — ** She 
was proceeding. 

^* You may call it criminal, madam, not to inform her of 
what I have hinted at," cried he : '' but I call a breach of con- 
fidence — if it was divulged to me in confidence " 

He was going to explain ; but Miss Milqer entered, and put 
an end to the discourse. She had been passing the whole 
morning at an auction, and had laid out near two hundred 
pounds in different things for which she had no one use, but 
bought them because they were said to be cheap. Among the 
rest was a lot of books upon chemistry, and some Latin au- 
thors. 

"Why, madam," cried Sandford, looking over the catalogue, 
where her purchases were marked by a pencil, ^' do you know 
what you have done ? You can't read a word of these books." 

" Can't I, Mr. Sandford ? — But I assure you that you will be 
very much pleased with them, when you see how elegantly they 
are bound." 

" My dear," said Mrs. Horton, " why have you bought china? 
you and my Lord Elmwood have more now than you have 
places to put them in." 

" Very true, Mrs. Horton ; I foi^ot that : but, then, you 
know, I can give these away." 

Lord Elmwood was in the room at the conclusion of this 
conversation : he shook his head and sighed. 
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" My Lord," said she, "I have had a very agi*eeable morning ; 
but I wished for you : if you had been w ith me, I should have 
bought a great many other things ; but I did not like to appear, 
unreasonable in your absence." 

Sandford fixed his inquisitive eyed upon Lord Elmwood, to 
observe his countenance : he smiled, but appeared thoughtful. 

"And oh! my Lord, I have bought you a present," said 

she. 

" I do not wish for a present, Miss Mihier." 

"What! notfrolTmeP — Very well." 

" If you present me with yourself, it is all that I ask." 

Sandford moved upon his chair, as if he sat uneasy. 

" Why, then. Miss Woodlpy," said Miss Milner, " you shall 
have the present. But then it won't suit jou — it is for a gen^ 
tleman. Fll keep it and give it to my Lord Frederick the first 
time I meet with him. I saw him this morning, and he looked 
divinely : I longed to speak to him." 

Miss Woodley cast, by stealth, an eye of apprehension upon 
Lord Elmwood's face, and trembled at seeing it flushed with 
resentment. 

Sandford stared with both his eyes full upon him ; then 
drew himself upright on his chair, and took a pinch of snuff 
upon the strength of the EarPs uneasiness. 

A silence ensued. 

After a short time — " You all appear melancholy," said Miss 
Milner: "I wish I had not come home yet." 

Miss Woodley was in agony : she saw Lord Elmwood's ex- 
treme displeasure, and dreaded lest he should express it by 
some words he could not recall, or she could not forgive: 
therefore, whispering to her she had something particular to 
say, she took her out of the room. 

The moment she was gone, Mr. Sandford rose nimbly from 
his scat, rubbed his hands, walked briskly across the room, 
then asked Lord Elmwood, in a cheerful tone, " whether he 
dined at l;orae to-day?" 

That which had given Sandford cheerfulness had so depress- 
ed Lord Elmwood that he sat dejected and silent. At length 
he answered in a faint voice, " No; I believe I shall not dine at 
home." 

"Where is your Lordship going to dine?" asked Mrs. Hor^ 
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Ion : " I thought we should have had your company to-day : 
Miss Milner dines at home, I helieve/' 

'* I have not yet determined where I shall dine," replied he, 
taking no notice of the conclusion of her speech. 

"My Lord, if you mean to go to the hotel, I'll go with you, 
if you please," cried Sandford, officiously. 

"With all my heart, Sandf&rd" — and they both went out 
together, before Miss Milner returned to the apartment. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

MifiB WooDLEY, for the first time, disobeyed the will of Mr. 
Sandford; and as soon as IMQss Milner and she were alone, re- 
peated all he had revealed to her ; accompanying the recital 
with her usual testimonies of sympathy and affection. But had 
the genius of Sandford presided over this discovery, it could not 
have influenced the mind of Miss Milner to receive the intelli- 
gence with a temper more exactly the opposite of that which it 
was the intention of the informer to recommend. Instead of 
shuddering at the menace Lord Elmwood had uttered, she said, 
she " dared him to perform it. He dares not," repeated she. 

"Why dares not?" said Miss Woodley. 

" Because he loves me too well — because his o^^n happiness 
is too dear to him. 

" I believe he loves you," replied Miss Woodley, " and yet 
there is a doubt if ^ 

" There shall be no longer a doubt," cried Miss Milner, "Til 
put him to the proof." 

*'For shame, my dear! you talk inconsiderately: what can 
you mean by proof?" 

" I mean I will do something that no prudent man ought to 
fcMTgive ; and yet, with all his vast share of prudence, he shall 
foi^ive it, and make a sacrifice of just resentment to partial 
affection." 

" But if you should be disappointed, and he should not make 
the sacrifice ?" eaid Miss Woodley. 



/ 
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** Then I have only lost a man who had no regard for me.'' 

'* He may have a great r^^rd for you, notwithstanding.^' 

** But for the love I have felt, and do still feel, for my Lord 
Elmwood, I will have something more than a great regard in 
return." 

** You have his love, I am sure.*' 

<* But is it such as mine ? — / could love him if he \xdA a thou- 
sand faults. And yet,*' said she, recollecting herself — " and yet 
I believe his being fieiultless was the first cause of my passion.** 

Thus she talked on — sometimes in anger, sometimes appa- 
rently in jest — till her servant came to let her know the dinner 
was served. Upon entering the dining-room, and seeing Lord 
Elmwood's place at table vacant, she started back. She was 
disappointed of the pleasure she expected in dining with him; 
and his sudden absence, so immediately after the intelligence 
that she had received from Miss Woodley, increased her dis- 
quietude. She drew her chair, ayid sat down with an indiffe*^ 
rence that predicted she should not eat ; and as soon as she was 
seated, she placed her fingers sullenly upon her lips, nor touched, 
her knife and fork, nor spoke a word in reply to any thing that 
was said to her during the whole dinner. Miss Woodley and 
Mrs. Horton were both too well acquainted with the good dia* 
position of her heart, to take offence, or appear to notice thi^ 
behaviour. They dined, Aid said nothing either to provoke <Nr 
soothe her. Just as the dinner was going to be removed, a loud 
rap came at the door. ^' Who is that ?*' said Mrs. Hortoti* One 
of the servants went to the window, and answered, '' My Lord 
and Mr. Sandford, madam.*' 

''Come back to dinner, as I live !** cried Mrs. Horton, 

Miss Milner continued her position, and said nothing; but at 
the corners of her mouth, which her fingers did not entirely 
conceal, there were discoverable a thousand dimpled graces like 
small convulsive fibres, which a restrained smile upon Lord 
Elmwood*s return had sent them. 

Lord Elmwood and Sandford entered. 

'' I am glad you ^.re returned, my Lord,** said Mrs. Horton, 
'' for Miss Milner has not tasted of one thing!** 

'' It was only because I had no appetite,** returned she, blush- 
ing like crimson. 

'( We should not have come back,** said Sandford, '' but at 
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the place where we went to dine, all the rooms were filled 
with company." 

Lord Eimwood put the wing of a fowl on Miss Milner^s plate, 
but without previously asking if she chose any ; yet she conde- 
scended to eat : they spoke to each other, loo, in the course of 
conversation, but it was witli a i*eserve that appeared as if they 
had been quarrelling, and felt so to themselves, though no such 
circumstance had happened. 

Two weeks passed away in this kind of distant behaviour on 
both sides, without either of them venturing a direct quarrel, 
and without either of them expressing, except inadvertently, 
their string liffection for each other. 

During this time they were once, however, very near becom- 
ing the dearest (riendis in expression as well as in sentiment. 
This arose from a favour that he granted, in compliance with 
her desire, though that desire had not been urged, but merely 
insinuated; and as it Was a favour which he had refused to the 
repeated requests of many of his friends, the value of the obli- 
gation was heighten^. 

She and Miss Woodley had taken an airing to see the poor 
diild, yonng Rushbrook. Lord Eimwood enquiring of the ladies 
how they had passed their morning, Miss Milner frankly told 
him^ and added^ what pain it gave her to leave dife child behind, 
as he had i^in cried to come away with her. 

**6o fi[^ him, then, to-morrow," said Lord Eimwood, '^and 
bring him home." 

Home r she repeated with surprise. 
Yes," replied he : " if you desire it, this shall be his home : 
you shall be a mother, and I will, henceforward, be a father to 
him." 

Sandford, who was present, looked unusually sour at this 
high token of regard for Miss Milner; yet, with resentment on 
his face, he wiped a tear of joy from his eye, for the boy^s sake. 
His frown wiEus the force of prejudice, his tear the force of na- 
ture. 

Rushbrook was brought home ; and whenever Lord Eimwood 
wished to show a kindness to Miss Milner, without directing it 
immediately to her, he took his nephew upon his knee; talked to 
him, and told him, he '^ was glad they had become acquainted." 






^ 
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In the various, though delicate, struggles for power betweed 
Miss Milner and her guardian, there was not one person a wit-^ 
ness to these incidents who did not suppose that all would at last 
end in wedlock : for the most common observer perceived that 
ardent love was the foundation of every discontent, as well as of 
every joy they experienced. One great incident, however, total- 
ly reversed the hope of all future accommodation. 

The fashionable Lady G gave a masked ball. Tickets 

were presented to persons of quaUty and fashion: among the 
rest, three were sent to Miss Milner. She had never been at a 
masquerade, and received them with ecstasy ; the more e^eciat- 
ly as, the mask being at the house of a woman of fashion, she did 
not conceive there could be any objection to her going. She was 
mistaken: the moment she mentioned it to Lord Elmwood, he 
desired her, somewhat sternly, " not to think of being there." — 
She was vexed at the prohibition, but more at the manner in 
which it was delivered, and boldly said, that '' she should cer- 
tainly go.'* 

She expected a rebuke for this; but what alarni<ed her much 
more, he said not a word : but he looked with a resignation, 
which foreboded her greater sorrow than the severest reproaches 
would have done« She sat for a minute, reflecting how to rouse 
him from this ctdfknposure : she first thought of attacking him with 
upbraidings; then she thought of soothing him, and at last of 
laughing at him. This was the most dangerous method of all, 
and yet this she ventured upon. 

" I am sure your Lordship," said she, " with all your saint- 
liness, can have no objection to my being present at the mas- 
querade, if I go as a nun." 

He made no reply. 

** That is a habit," continued she, " which covers a multitude 
of iaults; and, for that evening, I may have the chance of making 
a conquest even of you — nay, I question not, if, under that in- 
viitug attire, even the pious Mr. Sandford would not ogle me." 

" Hush!" said Miss Woodley. 

*" Why h^ ?" cried Miss Milner, aloud, though Miss Wood- 
ley had spoken in a whisper. " 1 am sure," continued she, ^' I 
.uu ouly repetjktLsi^ what I have read in books about nuns and 
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^* Your conduct, Miss Milner,'' replied Lord Elmwood, ''gives 
evident proofs of the authors you have read : you may spare 
yourself the trouble of quoting, them.'" 

Her pride was hurt at this, beyond bearing; and as she could 
not, like him, govern her anger, it flushed in her face, and almost 
forced her to tears. 

'* My Lord, ^'said Miss Woodley, in a tone so soft and peace- 
ful that it might have calmed the resentment of both, — '' my 
liOrd, suppose you were to accompany Miss Milner? There 
are tickets for three, and you can then have no objection." 

Miss Milner^s brow was immediately smoothed ; and she 
fetched a sigh, in anxious expectation that he would consent. 

" I go. Miss Woodley I " he replied, with astonishment " Do 
you imagine I would play the buffoon at a masquerade ?'^ 
Miss Milner's face changed to its former appearance. 
'' I have seen grave characters there, my Lord," said Miss 
Woodley. 

" Dear Miss Woodley," cried Miss Milner, ** why persuade 
Lord Elmwood to put on a mask, just at the time he has laid it 
aside." 

Hin patience was now tempted to its height, and he answered, 
*^ If you suspect me of inconsistency, madam, you shall find me 
changed." 

Pleased that she had been able at last to irritate him, she 
smiled with a degree of triumph, and in that humour was going 
to reply ; but before she could speak four words, and before 
she thought of it, he abruptly left the room. 

She was highly offended at this insult, and declared, *' from 
diat moment she banished him from her heart for ever." To 
prove that she set his love and his anger at equal defiance, she 
immediately ordered her carriage, and said, she " was going to 
some of her acquaintance, whom she knew to have tickets, and 
with whom she would fix upon the habit she was to appear in at 
the masquerade ; for nothing, unless she was locked up, should 
alter the resolution she had formed of being there." To re- 
monstrate at that moment, Miss Woodley knew would be in 
vain. Her coach came to the door, and she drove away. 

She did not return to dinner, nor till it was late in the evening. 
Lord Elmwood was at home, but he never once mentioned 
her name. 
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She came home, after he had retired, in great spirits ; and 
then, for the first time in her whole Ufe, appeared careless what 
he might think of her condact : but her whole thoughts were 
occupied upon the business which had employed the chief of her 
day ; and her dress engrossed all her conversation, as soon as 
Miss Woodley and she were alone. She told her she had 
been shown the greatest variety of beautiful aiid becoming 
dresses she had ever beheld : '* and yet,*' said she, *^ I have at 
last fixed upon a very plain one ; but one I look so wdl in, that 
you will hardly know me, when I have it on.** 

" You are seriously, then, resolved to go," said Miss Woodley, 
^' if you hear no more on the Subject from your guai^an P" 

*^ Whether I do heat* or tot. Miss Woodley, I am equally re- 
solved to go." 

''But you know, my dear, he has desired you not; and you 
lised always to obey hi^ commands." 

"As my guardian I certainly did obey him; and I could obey 
him as a husband: but ais a lover I will not." 

''Yet that is th6 way never to have him kr a husband." 

" As he pleases ; for if he will not submit to be my lover, I will 
not submit to be his wife — nor has he the affection that I require 
in a husband." 

Thus the old sentiments, repeated again and again, prevented 
a separation till towards morning. 

Miss Milner, for that night, dreamed less of her guardian thaa 
of the masquerade. On the evening of the next day it was to 
be: she was up early, breakfasted in her dressing-room, and: 
remained there most of the day, busied in a thousand prepara- 
tions for the i^ight; one of them was, to arrange her hair in fall- 
ing ringlets. H^r iiext care was, that her dtess should display 
her fine person to the best advantage. It did so. Miss Woodley 
entered as it was trying on, and was all astonishment at the ele- 
gance of the habit, and its beautiful e&ot upon her graceful 
figure; but most of all, she was astonished at her venturing oH 
such a character; for though it represented the goddess of 
Chastity, yet from the buskins, and the petticoat festooned £su* 
above the ankle, it had, on a first glance, the appearance of a 
female much less virtuous. Miss Woodley admired this dress, 
yet objected to it; but as she admired first, her objections after 
had no weight. 
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" Where is Lord Elmwood ?" said Miss Milner: " he must not 



see me." 



" No, for Heaven's sake," cried Miss Woodley : '* I would not 
have him see you in such a disguise for the universe." 

"And yet," returned the other, with a sigh, '« why am I then 
thus pleased with my dress? for I had rather he should admire 
me than all the world besides, and yet he alone must not see me 
m it. 

'*But he would not ^ditiiris you 90 dressed," sdxd Miss Wood- 
ley. 

" How shall I contrive to avoid him," said Miss Milner, " if in 
the evenilig he should offer to hand me into my carriage P But 
I believp be will Hot be in gOod humour enough to do that." 

"You had better dress at the house of the ladies with whom 
you go," said Miss Woodley; and this was agreed upon. 

At dinner they learnt that Lord Elmwood was to go that even- 
ing to Windsor, in order to be in readiness for the king's hunt 
early in the morning. This intelligence having dispersed Miss 
Milner's fears, she concluded upon dressing at home. 

Lord Elmwood appeared at dinner, in an even, but not in a 
good temper. The subject of the masquerade was fiever nidn« 
tioned^ nor indeed was it once in his thoughts \ for though he 
was offended at his ward's behaviour on the occasion, and con- 
sidered that she committed a fault in telling him, " she would go," 
yet he never suspected she meant to do so; not even at the time 
she said she did; much less that she would persist, cclOlly and 
deliberately, in so direct a contradiction to his will. She, on her 
part, flattered herself, that his going to Windsor was intended in 
order to give her an opportunity of passing the evening as she 
pleased, without his being obliged to know of it, and consequent- 
ly to complain. Miss Woodley, who was willing to hope as she 
wished, began to be of the same opinion; and, without reluc* 
tance, dressed herself as a wood-nymph to accompany her 
friend. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

At half after eleven, Miss Milner^s chair and another with 
Miss Woodley took them from Lord Elmwood's, to call upon the 
party (wood-nymphs and huntresses) who were to accompany 
thein, and make up the suite of Diana. 

They had not left the house two minutes, when a thundering 
rap csiflie at the door : it was Lord Eimwood in a postrchaise. 
Upon some occasion the next day's hunt was deferred : he had 
been made acquainted with it, and came from Windsor at that 
late hour. After he had informed Mrs. Horton and Mr. Sand- 
ford, who were sitting together, of the cause of his sudden re- 
turn, and had some supper ordered to be brought in for him* 
he enquired, ^' what company had been supping there P'^ 

'' We have been alone the whole evening, my Lord," replied 
Mrs. Horton. 

" Nay," returned he, " I saw two chairs, with several ser- 
vants, come out of the door as I drove up, but what livery I 
could not discern." 

" We have had no creature here," repeated Mrs. Horton. 

'^ Nor has Miss Milner had visiters?" asked he. 

Thi9 brought Mrs. Horton to her recollection, and she cried, 
'' Oh! now I know;"— and then checked herself, as if she knew 
too much. 

" What do you know, madam?" said he, sharply. 

" Nothing," said Mrs. Horton, " I know nothing ;" and she 
lifted up her hands and shook her head. 

*' So all people say, who know a great deal," cried Sandford; 
** and I suspect that is at present your case." 

" Then I know more than I wish, I am sure, Mr. Sandford," 
returned she, shrugging up her shoulders. 

Lord Eimwood was all impatience. 

" Explain, madam, explain." 

" Dear, my Lord," said she, " if your Lordship will recollect, 
you may just have the same knowledge that I have." 
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" Recollect what?" said he, sternly. 

^^ The quarrel you and your ward had about the masqueraded^ 

" What of that P She is not gone there ?" he cried. 

'' I am not sure she is,'' returned Mrs. Horton. '' But if your 
Lordship saw two sedan chairs going out of this house, I cannot 
but suspect it must be Miss Milner and my niece going to the 
masquerade." 

He made no answer, but rung the bell violently. A servant 
entered. '' Send Miss Milner's maid hither," said he, '' im^ 
mediately." The man withdrew. 

" Nay, my Lord," cried Mrs. Horton, " any of the other ser- 
vants could tell you just as well, whether Miss Milner is at home, 
or gone out." 

" Perhaps not," replied he. 

The maid entered. 

" Where is your mistress?" said Lord Elmwood. 

The woman had received no orders to conceal where the 
ladles were gone, and yet a secret influence, which governs the 
thoughts of all waiting-women and chambermaids, whispered 
to her that she ought not to tell the truth. 

" Where is your mistress?" repeated he, in a louder voice 
than before, 

" Gone out, my Lord," she repUed. 

"Where?" 
My lady did not tell me.'^ 
And don't you know ?" 

^' No, my Lord," she answered, and without blushing. 

^' Is this 4he night of the masquerade ?" said he. 

" I don't know, my Lord, upon my word; but I believe, my 
Lord, it is not." 

Sandford, as soon as Lord Elmwood had asked the last ques- 
tion, ran hastily to the table, at the other side of the room, took 
something from it, and returned to his place again; and when 
the maid said, " It was not the night of the masquerade," he 
exclaimed, " But it is, my Lord, it is, — yes, it is I" and showing 
a newspaper in his hand, pointed to the paragraph which con-* 
tained the information. 

" Leave the room," said Lord Elmwood to the woman : " I 
have done with you." She went away. 

*' Ves, yes, here it is," repeated Sandford, with the paper 
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still in his hand. He then read the paragraph : — '^ The mas^ 

querade at the Right Honourable Lady G '« thU evening^^ 

— ' This evening, my Lord, you find* — *♦ it is expected will be 
the most brilliant of any thing of the kind for these many 
years past.^^ 

^' They should not put such things in the papers,'' said Mrs. 
Horton, " to tempt young women to their ruin." The word 
ruin grated upon Lord Elmwood's ear; and he said to the ser- 
vant who came to wait on him while he supped, '* Take the 
supper away."' He had not attempted either to eat, or even to 
sit down; and he now walked backwards and forwards in the 
room, lost in thought and care. 

A little time after, one of Miss Milner's footmen came in upon 
some occasion, and Mr. Sandford said to him, ^' Pray did you 
attend your lady to the masquerade?" 

" Yes, sir," replied the man. 

Lord Elmwood stopped himself short in his walk, and said to 
the servant, " You did?" 

" Yes, my Lord," replied he. 

He walked again. 

^' r should like to know what she was dressed in," said Mrs. 
Horton; and turning to the servant, ^^ Do you know what your 
lady had on?" 

'' Yes, madam," replied the man; ''she was in men's clothes." 

" Howl" cried Lord Elmwooa. 

'^ You tell a story, to be sure," said Mrs. Horton to the servant 

'' No," cried Sandford, '' I am sure he does not; for he is an 
honest good young man, and would not tell a lie upon any ac- 
count. Would you, Thomas ?" 

Lord Elmwood ordered Miss Milner's woman to be again sent 
up. She came. 

''In what dress did your lady go to the masquerade?" he 
asked, and with a look so extremely morose it seemed to com- 
mand the answer in a single word, and that word to be truth. 

A mind, with a spark of sensibility more than this woman 
possessed, could not have equivocated with such an interro- 
gator ; but her reply was, " She went in her own dress, my 
Lord." 

" Was it a man^s or a woman's?" asked he, with a look of 
the same command. 
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^' Ha, ha, my Lord P half laughing and half crying; ^^ a wo- 
man's dress, to be shpo, my Lord/' \ 

On which Sandford cried, — 

^' Call the footman up, and let him confront her." 

He was called ; but Lord Elmwood, now disgusted at the 
scene, withdrew to the further end of the room, and left Sand- 
ford to question them. 

With all the authority and consequence of a country magis- 
trate, Sandf(M*d, his back to the fire, and the witnesses before 
him, began with the footman. 

'* In what dress do you say that you saw your lady decorated, 
when you attended, and went along with her to the mas>- 
querade ?" 

^^ In men's clothes," replied the man, boldly and firmly as 
before. 

'^ Bless my soul, Thomas, how can you say such a thing?" 
cried the woman. 

" What dress do you say she went in?" cried Sandford to 
her. 

^' In women^s clothes, indeed, i^r." 

'^ This is vei7 odd 1" said Mrs. Horton. 

*' Had $he on, or had she not on, a coat?" asked Sandford. 
Yes, sir, a petticoat," replied the woman. 
Do you say she had on a petticoat?" said Sandford to the 
man. 

" I can't answer exactly for that," replied he ; " but I know 
she had boots on." 

*^ They were not boots," replied the maid, with vehemence. 
" Indeed, sir,'* turning to Sandford, " they were only half v 
boots." 

" My girf," said Sandford kindly to her, " your own evidence 
convi(^s your mistress; what lias a woman to do with cmff-. 
boots?" 

Impatient at this mummery. Lord Elmwood rose, ordered the 
servants out of the room, and then, looking at his watch,, found 
it was near one. '^ At what hour am I to expect her home?" 
said he. 

^' Perhaps not till three i& the morning," answered Mrs. 
Horton. 

" Three! more likely six," cried Sandford. 
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. ''I canH wait with patience till that time/' answered Lord 
f Ehnwoody with a deep and most anxious sigh. 

" You had 'better go to bed, my Lord," said Mrs. Horton ; 
'<and, by sleeping, the time will pass away unperceived." 
''If I could sleep, madam." 

** Will you play a game of cards, my Lord ?" said Sandford ; 
'' for I will not leave you till she comes home : and though I am 

not used to sit up all night " 

''All night !" repeated Lord Elmwood ; " she dares not stay 
all night." 

" And yet, after going," said Sandford, " in defiance to your 
conmiands, I should suppose she dared." 

" She is in good company, at least, my Lord," said Mrs. Hor^ 
ton. 

" She does not know herself what company she is in," re* 
pUed he. 

" How should she," cried Sandford, " where every one hides 
his face." 

Till five o'clock in the morning, in conversation such as this, 
the hours lingered away. Mrs. Horton, indeed, retired to her 
chamber at two, and left die gentlemen to a more serious dis- 
course; but a discourse still less advantageous to poor Miss 
Milner. 

She, during this time, was at the scene of pleasure she had 
painted to herself; and all the pleasure it gave her was, that she 
was sure she should never desire to go to a masquerade again. 
Its crowd and bustle fatigued her — its freedom offended her 
delicacy : and though she perceived that she was the first object 
of admiration in the place, yet there was one person still 
wanting to admire ; and the regret at having transgressed his 
injunctions for so trivial an entertainment weighed upon her 
4 spirits, and added to their weariness. She would have come 
away sooner than she did : but she could not, with any degree 
of good manners, leave the company with whom she went; and 
not till half after four were they prevailed on to return. 

Daylight jus^ peeped through the shutters of the room in 

. which Lord Elmwood and Sandford were sitting, when the 

- sound of her carriage, and the suiden stop it made at the door, 

caused Lord Elmwood to start from his chair. He trembled 

extremely, and looked pale, Sandford was ashamed to seem to 
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notice it,. yet he could not help asking him ^^ to take a glass of 
wine." He took it, and for once evinced he was reduced so 
low as to be glad of such a resource. 

What exact pasSion thus agitated Lord Elmwood at this 
crisis it is hard to define. ''Perhaps it was indignation at Miss 
Milner's imprudence, and exultation at being on ^he point of 
revenge : pertiaps his emotion arose from joy, to find that she 
was safe returned : perhaps it was perturbation at the grief he 
felt that he must upbraid heti perhaps it was not cme done of 
these sensations, but all of them combined . 

She, wearied out with the tedious night's dissipation, and far 
less joyous than melancholy, had fallen asleep as she rode 
home, and came half asleep out of her carriage. ** Light me 
to my bedchamber instantly," said she to her maid, who waited 
in the hall to receive her. But one of Lord Eimwood's valets 
went up to her, and answered, '' Madam, my Lord desires to see 
. you before you retire." 

"Your Lord 1" she cried : "is he not from town ?" 

"No, madam, my Lord has been at home ever since you 
went out: and has been sitting up with Mr. Sandford waiting 
for you." 

She was wide awake immediately. The heaviness was re- 
moved from her eyes ; but fear, sorrow, and shame, seized 
upon her heart. She leaned against her maid, as if unable to 
support herself under these feelings, and said to Miss Wood- 
ley,— 

" Make my excuse — I cannot see him to-night-^I am unfit — 
indeed I cannot" 

Miss Woodley was alarmed at the prospect of going to him 
by iierself, and thus, perhaps, irritating him still more : she, 
therefore, said, " He has sent for yolt; for Heaven's sake do 
not disobey him a second time." ■<^ 

" No, dear madam, don't," cried her woman ; " for he is liMT 
a Uon — he has been scolding me." ^ 

"Good God I" exclaimed MissMilner, and in a tone that 
seemed prophetic : ''then he is not to be my husband, after 
aU!" 

" Yes," cried Miss Woodlly, " if you will only be humble, 
and appear sorry. You know your power over him, and all 
may yet be well." ♦ 

10 
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She turned her speaking eyes upon her friend, the tears start-» 
Ing from them, her lips trembling — **Do I not appear sorry?*' 
she cried. ^ 

The bell at that moment rang furiously, ana they hastened their 
steps to the door of the apartment where Lord Elmwood was. 

"No," replied Miss Woodley to her last question, "this 
shuddering is only fright: say to him you are sorry, and b^ 
his pardon." 

"I cannot," repUed she, "if Mr. Sandford be with him." 

The servant opened the door, and she and Miss Woodley 
went in. Lord Elmwood, by this time, was composed, and re- 
ceived her with a slight inclination of his head : she bowed io 
him in return, and said, with some marks of humility,— 

"I suppose, my Lord, t have done wrong." 

"You have, indeed. Miss Milner," answered he ^ "but do 
not suppose that I mean to upbraid you : I am, on the contrary, 
going to release you from any such apprehension Jbr the 
/uture.^^ 

Those last three words he delivered with a countenance so 
serious and so determined, with an accent so firm and so de- 
cided, they pierced through her heart. Yet she did not weep, 
or even sigh ; but her friend, knowing what she felt, exclaimed, 
" Oh !" as if for her. 

She herself strove with her anguish, and replied (but with a 
faltering voice), " I expected as much, my Lord." 

"Then, madam, you perhaps expect all that I intend ?" 

" In regard to myself," she replied, " I suppose I do." 

" Then," said he, " you may expect that in a few days we 
shall part." 

"I am prepared for it, my Lord," she answered, and, while 
she said so, sunk upon a chair. 

" My Lord, what you have to say farther," said Miss Wood- 
lly, in tears, " defer till the morning :— Miss Milner, you see, is 
not able to bear it now." 

"I have nothing to say farther," replied he, coolly: " I have 
now. only to act." 

"Lord Elmwood," cried Miss Milner, divided between grief 
and anger, " you think to terrify%e by your menaces ; but I 
can part with you : Heaven knows I can. Your late behaviour 
has reconciled me to a sepMition." 
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On this he was going out of the room ; but Miss Woodley, 
catching hold of him, cried, **0h! my Lord, do not leave her 
io this sorrow: piteher weakness, and forgive it.'' She was 
proceeding; and he seemed as if inclined to listen, when Sand- 
ford called out in a tone of voice so harsh, — 

"Miss Woodley, what do you mean?" She gave a start, 
and desisted. 

Lord Elmwood then turned to Sandford, and said, — " Nay, 
Mr. Sandford, you need entertain no doubts of me : I have 
ju^ed, and have deter " 

He was going to say determined; but Miss Miiner, who 
dreaded the word, interrupted the period, and exclaimed, — 
*^0h! could my poor father know di^days of sorrow I have \ . 
experienced since his death, how woiild he repent his fatal I 
choice of a protector !" 

This sentence in which his friend's memory was recalled, 
with an additional allusion to her long and secret love for him, 
affected Lord Elmwood. He was much moved, but ashamed 
of being so, and as soon as possible conquered the propensity 
to forgive. Yet, for a short interval, he did not know whether 
to go out of the room, or to remain in it; whether to speak, or 
to be silent. At length he turned towards her, and said, — 

*^ Appeal to your father in some other form : in that (pointing 
to her dress), he will not know you. Reflect upon him, too, in 
your moments of dissipation, and let his memory control your 
indiscretions; not merely in an hour of contradiction call pee- 
vishly upon his name, only to wound the dearest friend you 
have." 

There was a degree of truth, and a degree of passion^e feel- 
ing, in the conclusion of this speech, that alarmed Sandford: he 
caught up one of the candles, and, laying hold of his friend's 
elbow, drew him out of the room, crying, " Come, my Lord^ 
come to your bedchamber — it is very late — it is morning — it is 
time to rise." And by a continual repetition of these words, 
in a very loud voice, )ie wilfully drowned whatever Lord Elm- 
wood, or any other person, might have wished either to have 
said or to have heard. ^ 

In this manner, Lord Elmwood was forced out of the apart- 
ment, and the evening's vicissitudes ended. 

* 10* 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Two whole days passed in the bitterest suspense on the part 
of Miss IVlilner, while neither one word nor look from Lord 
Elmwood denoted the most trivial change of the sentiments he 
had declared on the night of the masquerade. Still those senti- 
ments or intentions wei;p not explicitly delivered : they were 
more like intimations than solemn declarations : — for though 
he had said, "he would never reproach her Jhr thefuture^^ 
and that '^ she might expect they should part,*' he had not posi- 
tively said they should ; and upon this doubtful meaning of his 
words, she hung with the strongest agitation of hope and of 
fear. 

Miss Woodley, seeing the distress of her mind (much as she 
endeavoured to conceal it), entreated, nay implored of her to 
permit her to be a mediator ; to suffer her to ask for a private 
interview with Lord Elmwood, and, if she found him inllexible, 
to behave with a proper spirit in return ; but if he appeared not 
absolutely averse to a reconciliation, to offer it in so cautious a 
manner, that it might take place without farther uneasiness on 
either side. But Miss Milner peremptorily forbade this, and, 
acknowledging to her friend every weakness she felt on the 
occasiofa, yet concluded with solemnly declaring, that ^* after 
what had passed between her and Lord Elmwood, he must be 
the first to make a concession before she herself would conde- 
scend to be reconcile^." 

" I believe I know Lord Elmwood's temper," replied Miss 
Woodley ; '^ and I do not think he will be easily induced to beg 
pai*don for a fault which he thinks you have committed." 

" Then he does not love me." 

" Pshaw ! Miss Milner, this is the old argument. He may 
IcPVe you too well to spoil you. Consider that he is your guar- 
dian as well as your lover : he means also to become your hus- 
band ; and he is a man of luch nice honour, that he will not 
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indulge you with ai^power before marriage, to which he does 
not intend to 8ubti& Jiemafier.^' 

^< But tendemeflB, ^nffiMtfiM, tha^politeness due from a lover to 
lihiiHiiidniii demands hte'aidilnisBion ; and as I now despair of 
e4|Bg9 IjFfU oblige him to it : at least Til make the experiment, 
and nKfeif raN^ at once." 

" What do yon mean to do ?" ,_ 

'^ Invite Lord Frederiek to tUr house, and ask my guardian^s 
consent for our immediate union : you will dien see what effect 
that measure will have upon his pride.^ 

** But you will then make it too late for him to be humble. If 
you resolve on this, my dear Miss Milner, you are undone at 
once ; you may thus hurry yourself iato a marriage with a 
man you do not love, and the misery' of your whole future 
life may be the result. Or, would you forjce Mr. Dorriforth 
(I mean Lord Elmwood) to another duel with my Lord Frede- 
rick ?" 

"No, call him Dorriforth," answered she, with the tears 
stealing from her eyes : ''I thank yOu for calling him so ; foe 
by that name alone is he dear to me." 

. " Nay, Miss Milner, with what rapture did you not receive 
his love as Lord ElmwOOd !" 

*' But under this title he has been barbarous ; under the first, 
he was all friendship and tenderness." 

Notwithstanding Miss Milner indulged herself in all these 
soft bewailings to her friend, before Lord Elmwood she main- 
tained a degree of pride and steadiness which surprised even 
him, who perhaps thought less of her Jove for him than any 
other person. She now began to fear sne had gone top far iu 
discovering her affection, - and resolved to make trial of a con- 
trary method. She determined to retrieve that haughty characr 
ter which had inspired so many of her admirers with passion, 
and take the chance of its effect upon this only suitor, to whom 
she ever acknowledged a mutual attachment. But although she 
resumed and acted this character well — :S0 well that every one 
but Miss Woodley thought her in earnest ; yet, with nice and 
attentive anxiety, she watched even the slightest circumstances 
that might revive her hopes, or confirm her despair. Lord 
Ehnwood's behaviour was calculated only to produce the latter ? 
he was cold, polite, and perfectly indifferent. Yet, whatever 
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his manners now were, they did not remove from her recollec- 
tion what they had been. She recalled, with ddi^^t, the ardour 
with which he had first dedared his passicm to her, and the 
thousand proob he had since giv«i of its reality. From the c(Mir 
stancy of his disposition, she depended that sentiments like these 
were not totally eradicated; and from the extreme desire which 
Mr. Sandford now, more than ever, discovered of depreciating 
her in his patron's esteem, from the now more than common 
zeal which urged him to take Lord Elmwood from her company, 
whenever he had it in his power, she was led to believe, that 
while his friend entertained such strong fears of his relapsing 
into love, she had reason to indulge the strongest hopes that he 
would relapse. 

But the reserve, and even indifference, that she had so weU 
assumed for a few days, and which might, perhaps, have ef- 
fected her design, she had not the patience to persevere in, 
without calling levity to their aid. She visited repeatedly without 
saying where, or with whom ; kept later hours than usual — ap- 
peared in the highest spirits ; sung, laughed, and iiever heaved 
a sigh, but when she was alone. 

Still Lord Elmwood protracted a resolution, that he was de- 
termined he would never break when taken. 

Miss Woodley was excessively uneasy, and with cause. She 
saw her friend was providing herself with a weight of cares, 
which she might soon find infinitely too much for her strength 
to bear. She would have reasoned with her, but all her ar- 
guments had long since proved unavailing. She wished to speak 
to Lord Ehnwood upon the subject, and (unknown to her) plead 
her excuse; but he a^^hended Miss Woodley's intention, and 
evidently shunned her. Mr. Sandford was now the only person 
^ whom she could speak of Miss Milner; and the delight he 
took to expatiate on her faults was more sorrow to her friend 
than not to speak of her at all. She, therefore, sat a silent 
spectator, waiting with dread for the time when she, who now 
scorned her advice, would fly to her in vain for comfort 

Sandford had, however, said^ one thing to Miss Woodley, 
which gave he^ a ray of hope. During their conversation on 
ibo nubject (not by way of consolation to her, but as a reproach 
to l^rd Elmwood), he one day angrily exclaimed, *^And yet, 
H^wUbrtanding all this provocation, he has not come to the de- 
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tenmnation that he will think no more of her : he lingers and he 
hesitates. I never saw him so weak upon any occasion before.'* 

This was joyful hearing to Miss Woodley : still she could not 
but reflect, die longer he was in coming to this determination, * 
the more irrevocable it would be when once taken; and every 
moment that passed she trembled lest it should be the very mo- 
ment in which Lord Elmwood should resolve to banish Miss 
Milner from his heart. 

Amongst her unp^u*donable indiscretions, during this trial 
upon the temper of her guardian, was the frequent mention of 
many gentlemen who had been her professed admirers, and the 
mention of them with partiality. Teased, if not tortured, by this. 
Lord Elmwood still behaved with a mianly evenness of temper, 
and neith^ appeared provoked on the subject nor insolently 
careless. In a single instance, however, this calmness was near 
deserting him. 

Sintering the drawing-room, one evening, he started, on seeing 
Lord Frederick Lawnley there, in earnest conversation with 
Miss Milner. 

' Mrs. Horton and Miss Woodley were both indeed present, 
and Lord Frederick was talking in an audible voice upon some 
indifferent subjects ; but with that impressive manner in which a 
man never fails to speak to the woman he loves, be the subject 
what it may. The moment Lord Elmwood started, which was 
the moment he entered. Lord Frederick arose. 

" I beg your pardon, my Lord," said Lord Elmwood ; " I pro- 
test I did not know you." 

** I ought to entreat your Lordship's nardon," returned Lord 
Frederick, *' for this intrusion, which an%cident alone has occa- 
sioned. Miss Milner has been almosit overturned by the care- 
lessness of a ladyV coachman, in whose carriage she was, and 
therefore suffered me to bring her home in mine." 

^^ 1 hope you are not hurt^" said Lord Elmwood to Miss Mil- 
ner ; but his voice was scu much affected by what he felt, that 
he could scarce articulate the wprds. Not with the appre- 
hension that she was hurt was he thus agitated ; for the gaiety 
of her manners convinced him that could noyi>e the case, nor 
did he indeed suppose any accident of the kind mentioned had 
occurred ; but the circumstance of unexpectedly seeing Lord 
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Frederick had taken him off his guard; and being totally nn^-^ 
prepared, he could not conceal indications of the surprise and^ 
of the shock it had given him. 

Lord Frederick, who had heard nothing of hia intended union 
with his ward (for if was even kept a secret, at present, from 
every servant in the house), imputed this discomposure to the 
personal resentment he might bear him, in consequence of their 
duel; for though Lord Elmwood had assured the uncle of 
Lord Frederick (who once waited upon him upon the subject 
of Miss Milner) that all resentment was, on his part, entirely 
at an end ; and that he was willing to consent to his ward's 
marriage with his nephew, if she would concur; yet Lord' 
Frederick doubted the sincerity of this protestation, and would 
still have had the delicacy not to have entered Lord Elmwood's 
house, had he not been encouraged by Miss Milner, and embold- 
ened by his love. Personal resentment was therefore the con- 
structiob he pp^upon Lord Elmwood's emotion on entering the 
room; but IWiiSs Milner. and Miss Woodley knew his agitation 
to arise from a far different cause. 

After lis entrance, Lord Frederick did not attempt once to 
resume his seat; but having bowed most respectfully to all pre- 
sent, he took his leave, while Miss Milner followed him as far as- 
the door, and repeated her thanks for his protection. 

Lord Elmwood was hiirt beyond measure; but he had a 
second concern, which was, that he had not the power to con- 
ceal how much he was affected. He trembled. When he at- 
tempted to speak, he stammered : he perceived his face burning 
with confusion ; and thus one confusion gave birth to another,, 
till his state was pitiable. 

Miss Milner, with all her assumed gaiety and real insolence, 
had not, however, the insolence to seem as if she observed him ; 
she had only the confidence to observe him by stealth. And 
Mrs. Horton and Miss Woodley having opportunely begun a 
discourse upon some trivial occurr^ces, gave him time to re- 
cover himself by degrees. $till it was merely by degrees; for 
the impression which this incident had made was deep, and not 
easily to be eras^. The entrance of Mr. Sandford, who knew 
nothing of what had happened, was, however, another relief; 
for he began a convecsation with him, which they very soon re- 
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tired into tbe library to terminate. Miss Milner, taking Miss 
Woodley with her, went directly to her own apartment, and 
there exclaimed in rapture, — 

** He is mine I — he loves me 1 — and he is mine for ever !" 

Miss Woof ev congratulated her upon believing so, but con- 
fiessed she herseu '^ had fears.'" 

"What fears?" cried Miss Milner. "Don't you perceive 
that he loves me?" 

" I do,** said Miss Woodley ; " but that I always believed ; 
and I think if he loves you now, he has yet the good sense to 
know that he has reason to hate you." 

^^ What has good sense to do with love ?" returned Miss 
Milner. " If a lover of mine suffers his understanding to get 
the better of his affection " 

The same arguments were going to be repeated; but Miss 
Woodley interrupted her, by requiring an explanation of her 
conduct as to Lord Frederick, whom, at least^dke was treating 
with cruelty, if she only made use of his affc^on to stimulate 
that of Lord Elmwood* 

" By no means, my dear Miss Woodley," returned she. " I 
have, indeed, done with my Lord Frederick from this day, and 
he has certainly given me the proof I wanted of Lord Elm- 
wood's love; 'but then I did not engage him to this by the small- 
est ray of hope. No ; do not suspect me of such artifice while 
my heart was another's ; and I assure you, seriously, that it 
was from the circumstance we described he came with me 
home : yet, J must own, that if I had not had this design upon 
Lord Elm'wood's jealousy in idea, I would have walked on foot 
through the streets, rather than have suffered his rival's ci- 
vilities. But he pressed his services so violently, and my Lady 
Evans (in whose coach I was when the accident happened) 
pressed me so violently to accept them, that he cannot expect 
any further meaning from this acquiescence than my own con- 
venience." 

Miss Woodley was going to ineply, when she resumed, — 

"Nay, if you intend tt say I have done wrong, still I am not 
sorry for it, when it has given me such cwvincing proofs of 
Lord Elmwood's love. Did you see him ? I am afraid you 
did not see ho^ hq ti*embled, nor observe how that manly voice 
faltered, as mine does sometimes? His proud heart wa* ; 
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humbled too, as mine is sometimes. Oh ! Miss Woodley, I 
have been counterfeiting indifference to him — I now iSnd that 
all his indifference to me has been counterfeit also, and that we 
not only love, but love equally.'* 

'^ Suppose this all as you hope, I yet think iUi^hly necessary 
that your guaI^dian should be informed, seriously informed, it 
was mere accident (for, at present, that plea seems but as a sub- 
terfuge) which brought Lord Frederick hither." 

" No ; that will be destroying the work so successfully begun. 
I will not suffer any explanation to take place, but let my Lord 
Ehnwood act just as his love shall dictate : and now I have no 
longer a doubt of its excess, instead o( stooping to him, I wait 
in the certain expectation of his submission to me." 
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In vain, for three long days, did Miss Milner wait impatiendy 
for this submission ; not a sign, not a symptom appeared. Nay, 
Lord Elmwood had, since the evening of Lord Frederick's visit 
(which, at the time it took place, seemed to affect him exceed- 
ingly), become just the same man he was before the circum- 
stance occurred: except, indeed, that he was less thoughtful, 
and now and then cheerful ; but without any appearance that 
his cheerfulness was affected. Miss Milner was vexed — she was 
alanned, — but was ashamed to confess those humiliating sen- 
sations even to Miss Woodley. She supported, therefore, when 
in company, the vivacity she had so long assumed ; but gave 
way, when alone, to a still greater degree of melancholy than 
usual. She no longer applauded her scheme of bringing Lord 
Frederick to the house, ani was terrified lest, on some pretence, 
he should dare to call again. But as these were feelings which 
her pride would not suffer her to disclose e\ett to her friend, 
who would have condoled with her, their efie^ were doubly 
poignant. 
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Sitting in ber dressing-room one forenoon with Miss Wood- 
ley, and burdened with a load of grief that she blushed to 
acknowledge ; while her companion was charged with appre- 
hensions that she too was loath to disclose, one of Lord Elm- 
wood's valets tapped gently at the door, and delivered a letter to 
Miss Mihier. By the person who brought it, as well a&by the 
address, she knew it came from Lord Elmwood, and laid ii 
down upon her toilet, as if she wasfearful to unfold it. 

" What is that ?" said Miss Woodley, 

** A letter from Lord Elmwood,*' replied Miss Milner. 
. *^ Good Heaven r exclaimed Miss Woodley. 

^^ Nay,'* returned she, ^' it is, I have no doubt, a letter to beg^ 
my pardon." But her reluctance to open it plainly evinced she 
did not think so. 

" Do not read it yet," said Miss Woodley. 

*' I do not intend it,*' replied she, trembling extremely, j^ 

" Will you dine first ?" said Miss Woodley^^^ , 

^' No : for not knowing its contents, I shall^M know how to 
conduct myself towards him." 

Here a silence followed. Miss Milner took up the letter — 
looked earnestly at the hand-writing on the outside — at the seal 
— inspected, into its folds — and seemed lo wish, by some equi- 
vocal method, to guess at the contents, without having the cou- 
rage to come at the certain knowledge of them. 

Curiosity^ at length, got the better of her fears : she opened 
the letter, and, scarcely able to hold it while she read, she read 
the follo^ring words: — 

'^ Madam, 

" While I considered you only -ad my ward, my friendship for 
you was unbounded : when I looked upon you as a woman 
formed to graQ| a fashionable circle, my admiration equalled my 
friendship; and when fate permitted me to behold you in the 
tender light of my betrothed wife, my soaring love left those 
humbler passions at a distance. 

'^ That you have still my friendship, my admiration, and even 
my love, I will not attempt to deceive either myself or you by 
disavowing : but still, with a firm assurance, I declare, that pru- 
dmice outweighs ijiem all ; and I have not, from henceforward, 
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the slightesl clesii*e to be regarded by you in any other respect^ 
than as one *• who wishes you well.' That you ever behelii 
me in the endearing quality of a destined and an affectionate 
husband (such as I would have proved) has been a deception 
upon my hopes. They acknowledge the mistake, and are 
humbled : but I entreat you to spare their farther trial, and for 
a single week not to insult me with the open preference of 
another. In the short space of that period I shall have taken 
my leave of you— Jhr ever. 

'< I shall visit Italy, and some other parts of the Continent; 
from whence I propose passing to the West Indies, in order to 
inspect my possessions there : nor shall I return to England till 
after a few years' absence; in which time I hope to become 
once more reconciled to the change of state I am enjoined-^a 
change I now most fervently wish could be entirely dispensed 
wi|, 

" The occasion of my remaining here a week longer is to 
settle some necessary affairs; among which the principal is, 
that of delivering to a friend, a man of worth and of terdemess, 
all those writings which have invested me with the power of 
my guardianship. He will, the day after my departure (without 
one upbraiding word^resign them to you in my name ; and even 
your most respected father, could he behold the resignation, 
would concur in its propriety. 

'' And now, my dear Miss Milner, let not affected resentment, 
contempt, or levity, oppose that serenity, which, for the week to 
come, I wish to enjoy. By complying with this request, give me 
to believe, that, since you have been Dander my care, you think I 
have, at least, faith^ly discharged some part of my duty. And, 
wherever I have been inadequate to your expectations, attribute 
my demerits to some infirmity of mind, rather than to a negli- 
gence of your happiness. Yet, be the cause wj^t it will, since 
these faults have existed, I do not attempt to disavow or ex- 
tenuate them, and I beg your pardon. 

'^ However time and a succession of objects may eradicate 
more tender sentiments, Pam sure never to lose the liveliest 
anxiety for your welfare ; and with all that solicitude, which 
cannot be described, I entreat for your own sake, for mine, when 
we shall be far asunder, and for the sake of your dead father's 
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memory, that, upon every important oecaition, yov will call 
your serious judgment to direct you. 

*^ 1 am, Madam, 

" Youi* sinc^rest friend, 

*^Elmwood.'* 

After she had read «very syllable of this better carefiiUy, it 
dropped from her hands; but she uttered not a word. There 
was, however, paleness in her face, a deadness in her eye, and 
a kind of palsy over her frame, which Miss Woodley, who had 
seen her in every stage of her unhappiness, never had seen 
before. 

*^ I do not want to read the letter,*' said Miss Woodley ; 
^' your looks teD me its contents.*' 

** They will then diiscover to Lord Elmwood,'' replied she, 
^' what I feel ; bnt. Heaven forbid — that would sink me c^Ni 
lower than I am." 

Scarce able to move, she rose, and looked in her glass, as if 
to arrange her features, and impose upon him : alas ! it was of 
no avail-*-a contented mind could alone effect what she desired. 

" You must endeavour," said Miss Woodley, " to feel the dis- 
position you wish to make appear." 

'^ I will," refdied she : ^^ I will feel a proper pride, and, conse- 
quently, a proper indifference to this treatment" 

And so dcpnous was she to attain the appearance of these 
sentiments, tlQit she made the strongest efforts to oalm her 
thou^ts, in order to acquire it. * 

'^ I have |||t a few days to remain with him," she said to her- 
sdf, ^^and we part for ever. During those few days it is not 
only my duty to obey his commands, or rather comply with his 
request, but it is also my wish to leave upon his mind an im- 
pression which may not add to the ill opinion he has formed of 
me, but, perhaps, serve to diminish it. If, in every other in- 
stance, my conduct has been blamable, he shall, at least in this, 
acknowledge its meril. The fate I haye drawn upon myself he 
shall find 1 can be resigned to; and he- shall be convinced that 
the woman, of whose weakness he has had so many fatal proofs, 
is yet in possession of some fortitude — fortitude to bid him 
farewell, without discovering one affected or ojie real pang, 
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though her death should be the consequence of her suppressed 
^sufferings." 

Thus she resolved and thus she acted. The severest judge 
could not have arraigned her conduct, from the day she received 
Lord Elmwood's letter to the day of his departure. She had, 
indeed, involuntary weaknesses, but none with which she did 
not struggle, and in general her struggles were victorious. 

The first time she saw him after the receipt of his letter was 
on the evening of the same day. She had a little concert of 
amateurs of music, and was herself singing and playing when he 
entered the room: the connoisseurs immediately perceived she 
made a false cadence : but Lord Elmwood was no connoisseur 
in the art, and he did not observe it. 

They occasionally spoke to each other during the evening, but 
the subjects were general; and though their manners, every 
tidie they spoke, were perfecdy polite, they were not marked 
with the smallest degree of familiarity. To describe his beha- 
viour exactly, it was the same as his letter — polite, friendly, 
composed, and resolved. Some of the company staid supper, 
which prevented the embarrassment that must unavoidably have 
arisen, had the family been by themselves. 

The next morning each breakfasted in his separate apart- 
ments — more company dined with them: in the evening, and at 
supper. Lord Elmwood was from home. 

Thus, all passed on as peaceably as he had requested, and 
Miss Milner had not betrayed one particle of frailty; when, the 
third day at dinner, some gentlemen of his acquaintance being 
at table, one of them said, — ^ 

'^^nd so, my Lord, you absolutely set off on Tuesday morn- 
ing?'' 

This was Friday. 

Sandford and he both replied at the same time, ''Yes.'' And 
Sandford, but not Lord Ehnwood, looked at Miss Milner when 
he spoke. Her knife and fork gave a sudden spring in her 
hand, but no other emotion witnessed what she felt. 

''Ay, Elmwood," cried another gentleman at table, "you'll 
bring home, I am afraid, a foreign wife, and that I sha'n't 
forgive." 

^' It is his errand abroad, I make no doubt," said another visiter. 
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Before he could return an answer, Sandford cried, ''And 
what objection to a foreigner for a wife? Do not crowned 
heads all marry foreigners ? And who happier in the married 
state than some kings P^' 

Lord Elmwood directed his eyes to the side of the table op- 
posite to that where Miss Milner sat. 

"Nay," answered one of the guests, who was a country gen- 
tleman, " what do you say, ladies ? Do you think my Lord 
ought to go out of his own nation for a wife?" and he looked at 
Miss Milnpr for the reply. 

Miss Woodley, uneasy at her friend's being thus forced to 
give an opinion upon so deUcate a subject, endeavoured to sa- 
tisfy the gentleman, by answering to the question herself: 
" Whoever my Lord Elmwood marries, sir," said Miss Wood- 
ley, "he, no doubt, will be happy." 

"But what say you, madam?" asked the visiter, still keeping 
his eyes on Miss Milner. 

"That whoever Lord Elmwood marries, he deserves to be ^ 
happy," she returned, with the utmost command of her voice 
and looks ; for Miss Woodley, by replying first, had given her 
time to collect herself. 

The colour flew to Lord Elmwood's face, as she delivered 
this short sentence ; and Miss Woodley persuaded herself she 
saw a tear start in his eye. 

Miss Milner^d not look that way. 

In an instaVhe found means to change the topic, but that 
of his journey still employed the conversation; and what horses, 
servants, an^carriages he took with him, was minutely asked, 
and so accumely answered, either by himself or by Mr. Sand- 
ford, that Miss Milner, although she had known her doom be- 
fore, till now had received no circumstantial accCfont of it; and 
as circumstances increase or diminish all we feel, the hearing 
these things in detail described increased the bitterness of their 
truth. 

Soon after dinner the ladies retired ; and firpm that time, 
though Miss Milner's nehaviour continued the same, yet her 
looks and her voice were totally altered. For the world, she 
could not have looked cheerfully : for the world, she could not 
have spoken with a sprightly accent : she frequently began in 
one, but not three words did she utter, before her tones sunk 
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into a melody of dejection. Not only her colour but her 
features became changed ; her eyes lost their brilliancy, her 
lips seemed to hang without the power of motion, her head 
drooped, and her dress looked neglected. Conscious of this 
appearance, and conscious of the cause from whence it arose, 
it was her desire to hide herself from the &tal object, the source 
of her despondency. Accordingly, she sat alone^ or with Miss 
Woodley in her own apartment, as much as was consistent ^ 
with that civility which her guardian had requested, and whidi 
forbade her from totally absenting herself. 

Miss Woodley felt so acutely the torments of her friend, that 
had not her reason told her, that the inflexible mind of Lord 
Elmwood was fixed beyond her power to shake, she had cast 
herself at his feet, andimploredtheretumof his affection and 
tenderness, as the only means to save his once-beloved ward 
from an untimely grave. But her understanding — her know- 
ledge of his firm and immovable temper, and of all. his provo- 
cations — her knowledge of his word, long since given to Sand- 
ford, '' that if once resolved, he would not recall his resolution,^ 
— the certainty of the various plans arranged for his travels, ail 
convinced her, that by any interference, she would only ex- 
pose Miss Milner^s love and delicacy to a contemptuous re- 
jection. 

If the conversation, when the family were assembled, did 
uot every day turn upon the subject of Lord ^mwood*s de- 
parture, — a conversation he evidently avoided bimself, — ^yct, 
every day, some new preparation for his journey struck either 
the ear or the eye of Miss Milner ; and had she be^ld a fright- 
ful spectre, she could not have shuddered with more horror^ 
than when she unexpectedly passed his large trunks in the hall, 
nailed and corfled, ready to be sent off to meet him at Venice. 
At the sight, she flew from the company that chanced to be with 
her, and stole to the first lonely corner of the house to conce^d 
her tears : she reclined her head upon her hands, and bedewed 
them with the sudden anguish that had overcome her. She 
heard a footstep advancing towards the spot where she hoped 
to have been secreted ; she lifted up her eyes, and saw Lord 
Elmwood. Pride was the first emotion his presence inspired ; 
pride, which arose from the humility into which sh^ was 
plunged. 
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She looked at him earnestly, as if to imply, " What now, 
my Lord?" 

He only answered with a bow, which expressed, '^ I beg your 
pardon," and immediately withdrew. 

Thus each understood the other's language, without either 
having uttered a word. 

The just construction she put upon his looks and manner upon 
this occasion, kept up her spirits for some little time ; and she 
blessed Heaven for the singular favour of showing to her, clearly, 
by this accident — his negligence of her sorrows, his total indif- 
ference. 

The next day was the eve of that on which he was to depart 
— of the day on which she was to bid adieu to Dorriforth, to her 
guardian, to Lord Elmwood ; to all her hopes at once. 

The moment she awoke on Monday morning, the recollection 
that this was, perhaps, the last day she was ever again to see 
him, softened all the resentment his yesterday's conduct ha^^ 
raised; forgetting his austerity, and all she had once termed 
^cruelties, she now only remembered his friendship, his tender- 
ness, and his love. She was impatient to see him, and promised 
herself^ for this last day, to neglect no one opportunity of being 
with him. For that purpose she did not breakfast in her own 
room as she had done for several mornings before, but went into 
the breakfast room, where all the family in general met. She 
was rejoiced^fn hearing his voice as she opened the door ; yet 
the mere sound made her tremble so much, that she could 
scarcely totter to the table. 

Miss Wgpdley looked at her as she entered, and was never so 
shocked at seeing her; for never had she yet seen her look so ill. 
As she approached, she made an inclination of her head to Mrs. 
Horton — then to her guardian, as was her custom, when she 
first saw them in a morning : he looked in her face as he bowed 
in return, then fixed his eyes upon the fire-place, rubbed his 
forehead, and began talking with Mr. Sandford. 

Sandford, during ^jiireakfast, by accident cast a glance upon 
Miss Milner : his attention was caught by her death-like counte- 
nance, and he looked earnestly. He then turned to Lord Elm- 
wood, to see if he was observing her appearance : he was not — 
and so much were her thoughfe engaged on him alone, that she 
did not once perceive Sandford gazing at her. - 

\\ 
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Mrs. Horton, after a little while, observed, '' It was a beautiful 
morning." 

Lord Elmwood said, '< He thought he heard it rain iii the 
night." • 

Sandford cried, " For his part he slept too well to know." 
And then (unasked) held a plate with biscuits to Miss Milner : it 
was the first civility he had ever in his life offered her : she 
smiled at the whimsicality of the circumstance, but she took one 
in return for his attention. He looked grave beyond his usual 
gravity, and yet not with his usual ill temper. She did not eat 
what she had so politely taken, but laid it down soon after. 

Lord Elmwood was the first who rose from breakfast, and he 
did not return to dinner. 

,At dinner Mrs. Horton said, ^^she hoped he would, however, 
favour them with his company at supper." 

To which Sandford replied, '^ No doubt, for you will hardly 
any of you see him in the morning: as we shall be off by six, or 
soon after." 

Sandford was not going abroad with Lord Elmood, but was to 
go with him as far as Dover. 

These words of his — ^'not see Lord Elmwood in the mom" 
ing"^ (which conveyed the sense, never again to see him after 
this evening) — were like the knell of death to Miss Milner. She 
felt the symptoms of fainting, and hurried by the dread of a 
swoon, snatched from the hand of a servant, a f^ass of water, 
which Sandford had just then called for, and drank it hastily. As 
she returned the glass to the servant, she began to apologise to 
Mr. Sandford — but before she could utter what she intended, he 
said, rather kindly, " Never mind — you are welcome : I am glad 
you took it." She looked at him to observe whether he had 
really spoken kindly, or ironically; but before his countenance 
could satisfy her, her thoughts were called away from that tri* 
vial matter, and again fixed upon Lord Elmwood. 

The moments seemed tedious till he came home to supper; 
and yet, when she reflected how short the remainder of the even- 
ing would be after that time, she wished to defer the hour of his 
return for months. At ten o'clock he arrived; and at half after 
ten the family, without any visiter, met at supper. 

Miss Milner had considered, that the period for her to coun*- 
terfeit appearances was diminished now to a most contracted 
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t>tie^ and she rigorously d^oiaed Herself not to shrink from the 
little which remained. The certain «nd, that would be, so 
soon^ put to this painful deception, encouraged her to struggle 
through it with redoubled seal ; and this was but necessary, 
as her weakness increased. She therefore listened, she talked, 
and even smiled with the rest of the company ; nor did their 
vivacity seem to arise from a much less compulsive source than 
hev own. 

It was past twelve when Lord Elmwood looked at his watch, 
«nd rising from his chair, went up to Mrs. Horton, and taking 
her hand, said, **Till I see you again, madam, I sincerely wish 
you every happiness.'^ 

Miss Milner fixed her eyes upon the table before her. 
"My Lord," replied Mrs. Horton, "1 sincerely wish you 
health and happiness likewise.'' 

He then went to Miss Woodley, and, taking her hand, re- 
peated much the same as he had said to Mrs. Horton. 

Miss Milner now trembled beyond all power of conceal- 
ment 

" My Lord," relied Miss Woodley, a good deal affected, 
**I sincerely hope my prayers for your happiness may be 
heard." 

She and Mrs. Horton were both standing, as well as Lord 
Elmwood ; but Miss Milner kept her seat, till his eye was turned 
upon her, and he moved slowly towards her : she then rose ; 
every one who was present, attentive to what he would now 
Bay,'andhow6he would receive what he said, here cast their 
eyes upon diem, and listened with impatience. They were all 
disappointed : be did not utter a syllable. Yet he took her hand, 
and held it closely between his. He then bowed most respect-* 
fully, and left her. 

No sentence of, " I wish you well," — " I wish you health and 
happiness;" — no "prayers for blessings on her;" — not even 
the wold " farewell" escaped his lips. Perhaps, to have^at 
tempted any of these might have impeded his utterance. 

She had behaved with fortitude the whole evening, and she 
continued to do so, till the moment he turned away from her. 
Her eyes then overflowed with tears ; and in the agony of her 
mind, not knowing what she did, she laid her cold hand upon 
the person next to her : it happened to be Sandford \ W\. tw^v 
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obser\ log it was he, she graftped his hand with violence ; yet he 
did not snatch it away, nor look at her with his wonted severity. 
And thus she stood, silent and motionless, while Lord Elmwood^ 
now at the door, bowed once more to all the company, and 
retired. 

SandTord had still Miss Milner^s hand fixed upon his ; and 
when the door was shut after Lord Elmwood, he turned his 
head to hok in her face, and turned it with some marks of ap- 
prehension for the grief he might find there. She strove to 
overcome that grief, and, after a heavy sigh, sat down, as if 
resigned to the fate to which she was decreed. 

Instead of following Lord Elmwood, as usual, Sandford 
poured out a glass of wine, and drank it. A general silence en- 
sued for near three minutes. At last turning himself round on 
his chair towards Miss Milner, who sat like a statue of despair 
,at his side, " Will you breakfast with us to-morrow ?" said 
he. 

She made no answer. 

^^ We sha'n't breakfast before half after six,'' continued he^ 
" I dare say ; and if you can rise so early — why, do." 

" Miss Milner," said Miss Woodley (for she caught eagerly 
at the hope of her passing this night in less unhappiness than 
she had foreboded), " pray rise at that hour to breakfast : Mr. 
Sandford would not invite you, if he thought it would.displease 
Lord Elmwood." 

" Not I," replied Sandford, churlishly. 
'^ Then desire her maid to call her," said Mrs. Horton to 
Miss Woodley. 

" Nay, she will be awake, I have no doubt," returned her 

miece. 

" No," replied Miss Milner ; " since Lord Elmwood has 
thought proper to take his "leave of me, without even speaking 
a word, by my own design never will I see him again ;" and 
her tears burst forth, as if her heart burst at the same time. 

"Why did not you speak to him .^" cried Sandford. " Pray 
did you bid him farewell P And I don't see why one is not as 
much to be blamed in that respect as the other." 

"1 was too weak to say I wished him happy," cried Miss 
Milner; "but Heaven is my witness, I do wish him so from my 
soul." 
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' *' And do you imagine he does not wish you so ? " cried Sand- 
foi-d. " You should judge him by your own heart ; and what 
you feel for him, imagine he feeb for you, my dear." 

Though "my dear^^ is a trivial phrase, yet from certain 
people, and upon certain occasions, it is a phrase of infinite 
comfort and assurance. Mr. Sandford seldom said "my dear" 
to any one — to Miss Milner never; and upon this occasion, and 
from him, it was an expression most precious. 

She turned to him with a look of gratitude : but as she only 
looked^ and did not speak, he rose up, and soon after said, with 
a friendly tone he had seldom used in her presence, " I sincerely 
wish you a good night." 

Aa soon as he was gone. Miss Milner exclaimed, "However 
my fate may have been precipitated by the unkind ness of Mr. 
Sandford, yet, for that particle of concern which he has shown 
for me this evening, I^will always be grateful to him." 

"Ay," cried Mrs. Horton, "good Mr. Sandford may show his 
kindness now, without any danger from its consequences. Now 
Lord Elmwood is going away for ever, he is not afraid of your 
seeing him once agam." And she thought she praised him by 
thi& suggestion. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

When Miss Milner retired to her bedchamber, Miss Woodlejii 
went with hpr, nor would leave her the whole night ; but in 
vain did she persuade her to rest — she absolutely refused ; and 
declared she would never, from that hour, indulge repose. 
" The part I undertook to perform," cried she, " is over : I will 
now, for my whole life, appear in my own character, and give 
a loose to the anguish I endure." 

As daylight showed itself — " And yet I might see him once 
again," said she ; " I might see him within these two hours, if I 
pleased, for Mr. Sandford invited me." 

" If you think, my dear Miss Milner," said Miss Woodl^v 
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^4hat a second partii^ from Lord Elmwood would but give 
you a second agony, in the name of Heaven do not see him 
anymore; but if you hope your mind would be easier, were 
you to bid each other adieu in a more direct manner than you 
did last night, lei us go down and breakfast with him. FU go 
before, and prepare him for your reception — you shaU not sur-^ 
prise him — and I will let him know, it is by Mr. SandfordV in*^ 
vitation you are coming.'^ 

She listened wtih a smile to this proposal, yet objected to 
* the indelicacy of her wishing to see him, after he had taken hi» 
leave; but as Miss Woodley perceived that she was inclined to 
infringe this delicacy, of which she had so proper a sense, she 
easily persuaded her it was impossible for the most suspicious 
person (and Lord Elmwood was far from such a character) ta 
suppose that the paying him a visit at that period of time could 
be with the most distant imagination of regaining his heart, or 
of altering one resolution he had taken. 

But though Miss Milner acquiesced in this opinion, yet she 
had not the courage to form the determination that she 
would go. 

Daylight now no longer peeped, but stared upon them. Miss 
Milner went to the looking-glass, breathed upon her hands and 
rubbed them on her eyeis, smoothed her hair, and adjusted her 
dress ; yet said, after all, "I dare not see him again." 

"You may do as you please," said Miss Woodley, "but I 
will. I that have lived for so many years under the same roof 
with him, and on the most friendly terms, and he going away, 
perhaps, for these ten years, perhaps for ever, I shquld think it 
a disrespect not to see him to the last moment of his remaining 
MX the house." 

"Then do you go," said Miss Milner, eagerly;, "and if he 
should ask for me, I will gladly come, you know; but if he does 
not ask for me, I will not — and pray don't deceive me." 

MissWoodley promised her not to deceive her; and soon after^ 
as they heard the servants pass about the house, and the clock 
had struck six. Miss Woodley went to the breakfast-room. 

She found Lord Elmwood there in his travelling dress, stand- 
ing pensively by the fire-place — and as he did not dream of see- 
ing her, he started, when she entered, and, with an appearance 
ofalarm^ said, " Dear Miss Woodley, what's the matter?" — 
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She replied ^^ Nothing, my Lord ; hut I could not he satisfied 
\yithout seeing your Lordship once again, while I had it in my 
power." 

" I thank you," he returned, with a sigh — the heaviest and 
most intelligent sigh she ever heard him condescend to give. 
She imagined, also, that he looked as if he wished to ask how 
Miss Milner did, but would not allow himself the indulgence. 
She was half inclined to mention her to him, and was debating 
in her mind whether she should or not, when Mr. Sandford came 
into the room saying, as he entered — 

"For Heaven's sake, my Lord, where did you sleep last 
night?" 

"Why do you ask?" said he. 

"Because," replied Sandford, "I went into your bedchamber 
just now, and I found your bed made. You have not slept there 
to-night" 

" I have slept nowhere," returned he : " I could not sleep ; 
and having some papers to look over, and to set off early, I 
thought I might as well not go to bed at all." 

Miss Woodley was pleased at the frank manner in which he 
made this confession, and could not resist the strong impuls^to 
say, " You have done just then, my Lord, like Miss Milner ; for she 
has not been in bed the whole night." ^ 

Miss Woodley spoke this in a negligent manner, and yet Lord 
Elmwood echoed back the words with solicitude, "Has not Miss 
Milner been in bed the whole night?" 

"If she is up, why does she not come to take some coflfee ?" 
said Sandford, as he began to pour it out. 

" If she thought it would be agreeable," returned Miss Wood- 
ley, " I dare say she would." And she looked at Lord Elmwood 

while she spoke, though she did not absolutely address him ; but 
he made no reply. 

" Agreeable I" returned Sandford, angrily : " has she then a 
quarrel with any body here ? Or does she suppose any body 
here bears enmity to her ? Is she not in peace and charity ?" 

"Yes," replied Miss Woodley; " that I am sure she iy." 

" Then bring her hither," cried Sandford, " directly. Would 
she have the wickedness to imagine we are not all friends with 
her?" 

Miss Wpodley left the room, and found Miss Milner almost in 
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despair, lest she should hear Lord Elmwood^s carriage drive off 
before her friend's return. 

" Did he send for me ?" were the words she uttered as soon as 
she saw her. 

"Mr. Sandford did^ in his presence,'' returned Miss Wood- 
ley ; "'and you may go with the utmost decorum, or I would not 
tell you so." 

She required no protestations of this, but readily followed her 
beloved adviser, whose kindness never appeared in so amiable 
a light as at that moment. 

On entering the room, through all the dead white of her pre- 
sent complexion, she blushed to a crimson. Lord Elmwood 
rose from his seat, and brought a chair for her to sit down. 

Sandford looked at her inquisitively, sipped his tea, and said, 
^*He never made tea to his own liking." 

Miss Milner took a cup, but had scarcely strength to hold it. 

It seemed but a very short time they were at breakfast, when 
the carriage, that was to take Lord Elmwood away, drove to the 
door. Miss Milner started at the sound : so did he; but she had 
nearly dropped her cup and saucer; on which Sandford took 
thim out of her hand, saying, — 

"Perhaps you had rather have coflfee ?" 

Her lips moved, but lie could not hear what she said. 

A servant came in, and told Lord Elmwood, " The carriage 
was at the door." 

He replied, " Very well." But though he had breakfasted, 
he did not attempt to move. 

At last, rising briskly, as if it was necessary to go in haste 
when he did go, he took up his hat, which he had brought with 
him into the room, and was turning to Miss Woodley to take 
his leave, when Sandford cried, "My Ix)rd, you are in a great 
hurry." And then, as if he wished to give poor Miss Milner 
every moment he could, added (looking about), "I don't know 
where I have laid my gloves." 

Lord Elmwood, after repeating to Miss Woodley his last 
night's farewell, now went up to Miss Milner, and taking one of 
her hands, again held it between his, but still without speaking; 
while she, unable to suppress her tears, as heretofore, sufTered 
them to fall in torrents, 
t ' ' What is all this ?" cried Sandford , going up to them in anger. 
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' They neither of them replied, or changed their situation. 

^'Separate this moment," cried Sandford, ^'or resolve never 
to he separated only by — death." 

The commanding and awful manner in which he spoke this 
sentence, made them both turn to him in amazement, and, as it 
were, petrified with the sensation his words had caused. 

He left them for a moment, and going to a small book-case in 
one corner of the room, took out of it a book, and, returning 
with it in his hand, saidj — 

" Lord Elmwood, do you love this woman ?" 

'' More than my Ufe," he repUed, with the most heartfelt ac- 
cents. 

He then turned to Miss Milner : — " Can you say the same by 
him?" 

She spread her hands over her eyes, and exclaimed, ^^Oh! 
heavens I" 

*' I believe you can say so," returned Sandford ; " and in the 
name of God, and your own happiness, since this is the state of 
you both, let me put it out your of power to part." 

Lord Elmwood gazed at him with wonder, and yet as if en^ 
raptured by the sudden change this conduct gave to his pros- 
pects. 

She sighed with a kind of trembling acstacy ; while Sandford, 
with all the dignity of his official character, delivered these words : 

"My Lord, while I thought my counsel might save you from 
the worst of misfortunes, conjugal strife, I importuned you 
hourly, and set forth your danger in the light it appeared to 
me. But though old, and a priest, I can submit to think I have 
been in an error ; and I now firmly believe it is for the welfare 
of you both to become man and wife. My Lord, take this wo- 
man's marriage vows — you can ask no fairer promises of her 
reform — she can give you none half so sacred, half so binding; 
and I see by her looks that she will mean to keep them. And, 
my dear," continued he, addressing himself to her, ^'act but un- 
der the dominion of those vows towards a husband of sense 
and virtue like hini^and you will be all that I, himself, or even 
Heaven can desire. Now, then. Lord Elmwood, this moment 
^ give her up for ever, or this moment constrain her, with the 
rites which I shall perform, by such ties from offending you, as 
she shall not dare to violate." . 
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Lord Elmwood struck his forehead in doubt and agitation ; 
but, still holding her hand, he cried, ^^ I cannot part from her/' 
Then feeling this reply as equivocal, he fdl upon his knees and 
said, ^ Will you pardon my hesitation? And will you, in mar- 
riage, show me that tender love you have not shown me yet ? 
Will you, in possession of all my affections, bear with all my 
^infirmities P' 

She raised him from her feet, and by the expression of her 
countenance, by the tears that bathed his hands, gave him coih- 
iidence. 

He turned to Sandford, then placing her by his own side, as 
the form of matrimony requires, gave this for a sign to Sand- 
ford that he should begin the ceremony. On which he opened 
his book, and — married them. 

With voice and manners so serious, so solemn, and so fer- 
vent, he performed these holy rites, that every idea of jest, or 
even of lightness, was absent from the mind of the whole party 
present. 

Miss Milner, covered with shame, sunk on the bosom of Miss 
Woodley. 

When the ring was wanting, Lord Elmwood supplied it with 
one from his own hand ; but throughout all the rest of the cere- 
mony he appeared lost in zealous devotion to Heaven. Yet 
no sooner was it finished than his thoughts descended to this 
world. He embraced his bride with all the transport of the 
fondest, happiest bridegroom, and in raptures called her by the 
endearing name of "wife." 

"But still, my Lord," cried Sandford,." you are only married 
by your own church and conscience, not by your wife's, or by 
the law of the land ; and let me advise you not to defer that 
marriage long, lest in the time you should disagree, and she 
refuse to become your legal spouse." ^ 

"I think there is danger," returned Lord Elmwood, "and 
therefore our second marriage must take place to-morrow.'' 

To this the ladies objected ; and Sandford was to fix their 
second wedding-day, as he had done their first. He, after con- 
sideration, gave them four days. 

Miss Woodley then recollected (for every one efee had for- 
got it) that the carriage was still at the door to convey Lord 
Elmwood far away. It was was of course dismissed; and one 
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of those great ineidests at cMight which Miss Milner that mora- 
ing tasted was to look out of the window, and see this very 
carriage drive from the door unoccupied. 

Never was there a more rapid change from despair to happi- 
ness — to happiness perfect and supreni'^ — than was that which 
Miss Mihier and Lord Etmwood experienced in one single 
hour. 

The few days that intervened between this and their second 
marriage were passed in the delightful care of preparing for 
that happy day; yet, with all its delights, inferior to the first, 
when every unexpected joy was doubled by the once expected 
sorrow. 

Nevertheless, on that first wedding-day, that joyful day, 
which restored her lost lover to her hopes again ; even on that 
very day, after the sacred ceremony was over. Miss Milner 
(with all the fears, the tremours, the superstition of her sex) 
Cek an excruciating shock, when, looking on the ring Lord 
Elmwood had put upon her finger, in haste, when be married 
her, she perceived it was — a mourning ring. \ 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Not any event throughout life can arrest the reflection of a 
thoughtful mind more powerfully, or leave a more lasting im-- 
pression, than that of returning to a place after a few years^ 
absence, and observing an entire alteration, in respect to all 
the persons who once formed the neighbourhood: — to find that 
many, who but a few years before were left in their bloom of 
youUi and health, are dead — to find that children left at school 
are married and have children of their own — that some who 
were left in riches are reduced to poverty — that others who 
were in poverty are become rich ; — to find those once renowned 
fop virtue now detested for vice — roving husbands grown con- 
■taat-— constant husbands become rovers — the firmest friends 
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changed to the most imjdacable enemies — beauty faded ; — in a 
word, every change to demonstrate, that 

" All is transitory on this side the grave." 

Guided by a wish that the reflecting reader may experience 
the sensation which an attention to circumstances like these 
must excite, he is desired to imagine seventeen years elapsed 
since he has seen or heard of any of those persons who, in the 
foregoing part of this narrative, have been introduced to his 
acquaintance ; and then, supposing himself at the period of 
those seventeen years, follow the sequel of their history. 

To begin with the first female object of this story : — The 
beautiful, the beloved Miss Milner — she is no longer beautiful — 
no longer beloved — no longer — tremble while you read itl — 
no longer — virtuous. 

Dorriforth, the pious, the good, the tender Dorriforth, is be- 
come a hard-hearted tyrant ; — the compassionate, the feeling, 
the just Lord Elmwood, an example of implacable rigour and 
injustice. 

Miss Woodley is grown old, but less with years than grief. 

The boy Rushbrook is become a man ; and the apparent heir 
of Lord Elmwood's fortune; while his own daughter, his only 
^ child by his once-adored Miss Milner, he refuses ever to see 
\ again, in vengeance to her mother's crimes. • 

The least wonderful change is, the death of Mrs. Horton. 
Except 

Sandford, who remains much the same as heretofore. 

We left Lady Elmwood at the summit of human happiness 
— a loving and beloved bride. We now find her upon her 
death-bed. . 

At thirty-five, her " course was run ;" a course full of perils^ 
of hopes, of fears, of joys, and, at the end, of sorrows — all ex- 
quisite of their kind, for exquisite were the feelings of her suscep- 
tible heart. 

At the commencement of this story, her father is described in 
the last moments of his life, with all his cares'fixed upon her, his 
only child. How vain these cares I how vain every precaution that 
was taken for her welfare ! She knows, she reflects upon this ; and 
yet, impelled by that instinctive power which actuates a parent. 
Lady Eimwood on her dying day has no worldly thoughts, but 
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that of the future happiness of an only child. To every other 
prospect in her view, " Thy will be done I" is her continual ex- 
clamation ; but where the misery of her daughter presents itself, 
the expiring peniteiKt would there combat the will of Heaven. 

To detail the progression by which vice gains a predominancy 
in the heart may be a useful lesson ; but it is one so little to the 
gratification of most readers, that the degrees of misconduct by 
whiq)i Lady Elmwood fell are not meant to be related here ; but 
instead of picturing every occasion of her fall, to come briefly to 
the events that followed. 

There are, nevertheless, some articles under the form^ class, 
which ought not to be entirely omitted. 

Lord Elmwood — after four years' enjoyment of the most per- 
fect happiness that marriage could give, after becoming the 
father of a beautiful daughter, whom he loved with a tenderness 
almost equal to his love of her mother — was under the indis- 
pensable necessity of leaving them both for a time, in order to 
rescue from the depredation of his own steward his very large 
estates in. the West Indies. His voyage was tedious ; his resi- 
dence there, from various accidents, was prolonged from time to 
time, till near three years had at length passed away. Lady 
Elmwood, at first only unhappy, became at last provoked ; and 
giving way to that irritable disposition which she had so seldom 
governed, resolved, in spite of his injunctions, to divert the me- 
lancholy hours caused by his absence, by mixing in the gay circles 
of London. 

Lord Elmwood at this time, and for many months before, 
had been detained abroad by a severe and dangerous illness, 
which a too cautious fear of her uneasiness had prompted him 
to .conceal ; and she received his frequent apologies for not re- 
turning with a suspicion and resentment they were calculated, 
but not intended, to inspire. 

To violent anger succeeded a degree of indifierence still more 
fatal. Lady Elmwood's heart was not formed for such a state : 
there, where all the tumultuous passions harboured by turns, 
one among them soon found the means to occupy all va- 
cancies, — a passioD, commencing innocently, but terminating in 
guilt. The dear object of her fondest, her truest afiiections, 
absent, far off; those affections painted the time so irksome that 
was past, so wearisome that which was still to come, that she 
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flew from the present tedious solitude to the dangerous society 
of one whose mind, depraved by fashionable vices, could not 
repay her for a momenrs loss of him whose felicity she de- 
stroyed, whose dishonour she accomplishe4. Or if the delirium 
gave her a moment's recompense, what were her sufferings, her 
remorse, when she was awakened from the fleeting joy, by the 
arrival of her husband I Happy, transporting would have been 
that arrival but a few months sooner! As it would thei^have 
been unbounded happiness, it was now — but language 'affords 
no word that can describe Lady Elmwood's sensations, on being 
told ner lord was arrived, and that necessity alone had so long 
delayed his return. 

Guilty, but not hardened in her guilt, her pangs, her shame, 
were the more excessive. She fled from the place at his ap- 
proach ; fled from his house, never again to return to a habi- 
tation where he was the master. She did not, however, elope 
with her paramour, but escaped to shelter herself in the tnost 
dreary retreat ; where she partook of no one comfort from so- 
dety, or from life, but the still unremitting friendship of Miss 
WooAey. Even her in&nt daughter she left behind, nor would 
allow h^elf the consolation of her innocent, though reproi^h- 
ful, smiles. She left her in her father's house, that she might 
be under his virtuous protection; parted with her, as she 
thought, for ever, with all the agonies with which mothers 
part £rom their in&nt diildren : and yet those agonies were still 
more poignant on beholding the child sent after her, as the per* 
petual outcast of its father. 

Lord Elmwood's love to his wife had been extravagant : the 
effect of his hate was the same. Beholding himself separated 
from her by a barrier not ever to be removed, he vowed^ in 
the deep torments of his revenge, never to be reminded of her 
by one individual object ; much less by one so near to her as 
her child. To bestow upon that child his affections, would be, 
he imagined, still, in some sort, to divide them with the mother. 
Firm in his resolution, the beautiful Matilda was, at the age of 
six years, sent out of her father's house ; and received by her 
mother with all the tenderness, but with all the anguish, of 
those parents, who behold their offspring visited by the punish- 
ment due only to their own offences. 

While this rigid act was executing by Lord Elmwood's agentis 
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at his command, himself was engaged in an affair of still 
weightier importance^ — that of life or death. He determined upon 
his own death, or the death of the man who had wounded his 
honour and destroyed his happiness. A duel with his old anta-^ 
gonist was the result of this determination : nor was the Duke 
of Avon (who before the decease of his father and eldest brother 
was Lord Frederick Lawnley) averse from giving him all the 
satisfaction he required ; for it was no other than he, whoso- 
passion for Lady Elmwood had still subsisted, and whose address 
in gallantry left no means unattempted for the success of his 
designs — no other than he (who, next to Lord Elmwood, had 
been of all her lovers the most favoured) to whom Lady Elm- 
wood sacrificed her own and her husband's future peace, and 
thus gave to his vanity a prouder triumph than if she had never 
bestowed her hand in marriage on another. This triumph,, 
however, was but short : a month only, after the return of 
Lord Elmwood, the Duke was called upon to answer for his . 
guilt, and was left on the ground where they met, so defaced ,^/ 
with scars, as never again to endanger the honour of a husband. 
As Lord Elmwood was inexorable to all accommodation, their 
engagement had ccmtinued for a long space of time ; nor could 
any thing but the assurance that his opponent was slain have at 
last torn him from the field, though himself was dangerously 
wounded. ^ 

Yet even during the period of his danger, while for days he 
lay in the continual expectation of his own dissolution, not all 
the entreaties of his dearest, most intimate, and most respected 
friends, could prevail upon him to pronounce forgiveness of his 
wife, or to suffer them to bring his daughter to him for his last 
blessing. 

Lady Elmwood, who was made acquainted with the minutest 
circumstance' as it passed, appeared to wait the news of her 
hiisband^s decease with patience : but upon her brow and in 
every lineament of her face was marked, that his death was an 
event she would not for a day survive ; and she would have left 
her child an orphan, in such a case, to have followed Lord Elm- 
wood to the tomb. She was prevented the trial : he recovered; 
and from the ample vengeance he had obtained upon the irre* 
sistible person of the Duke, he seemed, in a short time, to regain 
his tranquillity. 
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He recovered, but Lady Eimwood fell sick and languished. 
Possessed of youth to struggle with her woes, she still lingered 
on, till near ten years' decline had brought her to that period, 
with which the reader is now to be presented. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

' In a lonely country on the borders of Scotland, a single house, 
by the side of a dreary heath, was the residence of the once gay, 
volatile Miss Milner. In a large gloomy apartment of this soli- 
tary habitation (the windows of which scarcely rendered the 
light accessible) was laid upon her death-bed the once lovely 
Lady Eimwood — pale, half-sufFocated from the loss of breath ; 
yet her senses perfectly clear and collected, which served but 
to sharpen the anguish of dying. 

In one corner of the room, by the side of an old-fashioned 
settee, kneels Miss Woodley, praying most devoutly for her still 
beloved friend, but in vain endeavouring to pray composedly: 
floods of tears pour down her furrowed cheeks, and frequent 
•obs of sori'ow break through each pious ejaculation. 

Close by her mother's side, one hand supporting her head, 
the other drying from her face the cold dew of death, behold 
. Lady Elmwood's daughter — Lord Elmwood's daughter too ; yet 
S he is far away, negligent of what either suffers. Lady Elm- 
wood turns to her often, and attempts an embrace, but her feeble 
arms forbid, and they fall motionless. The daughter, perceiv- 
ing these ineffectual efforts, has her whole face convulsed with 
grief: she kisses her mother, holds her to her bosom, and hangs 
upon het neck, as if she wished to cling there, not to be parted 
even by the grave. 

On the other side of the bed sits Sandford, his hairs grown 
while, his face wrinkled with age, his heart the same as ever — 
the reprover, the enemy of the vain, the idle, and the wicked, 
but the friend and comforter of the forlorn and miserable. 

Upon those features where sarcasm, reproach, and anger 
dwelt to threaten and alarm tb ildness, tenderness, 
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and pity beamed, to support and console the penitent. Com- 
passion changed his language, and softened all those harsh 
tones that used to denounce perdition. 

<'In the name of God,'' said he to Lady Elmwood, ''of that 
God who suffered for you, and, suffering, knew and pitied all 
our weaknesses — by Him, who has given his word to take com- 
passion ail the sinner* s tears^l bid* you hope for mercy. By 
that innocence in which you once lived, be comforted ; by the 
sorrows you have known since your degradation, hope, that in 
some measure, at least, you have atoned ; by the sincerity that 
shone upon your youthful face when I joined your hand, and 
those thousimd virtues you have since given proofs of, trust, that 
you were not bom to die the death of the loickedJ*^ 

As he spoke these words of consolation, her trembUng hand 
clasped his — her dying eyes darted a ray of brightness — but her 
failing voice endeavoured in vain to articulate. At length, fixing 
her looks upon her daughter as their last dear object, she was 
just understood to utter the word, " Father." ^ 

''I understand you," repUed Sandford; "and by all that in- 
fluence I had ever over him, by my prayers, my tears," and 
they flowed as he spoke, ''I will implore him to own his child.'' 
She could now only smile in thanks. 

''And if I should fail," continued he, "yet while I live she 
shall not want a firiend or protector — all an old man, like me» 

can answer for ^" here his grief interrupted him. 

Lady Eknwood was sufficiently sensible of his words and their 
import to make a sign as if she wished to embrace him ; but, 
finding her life leaving her fast, she reserved this last token of 
love for her daughter: with a struggle she lifted herself from 
her pillow, clung to her child, and died in her arms. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. ♦ 

Lord Elmwood was by nature, and more from education, of 
a serious, thinking, and philosophic turn of mind. • His religious 
studies had completely taught him to consider this world but as 
a passage to another; to enjoy with gratitude what Heaven in 
its bounty should bestow, and to bear with submission whatever 
in its vengeance it might inflict. In a greater degree than most 
people; he practis^ed this, doctrine : and as soon as. the shock 
which he received from Lady Elmwood's infidelity was abated, 
an entire calmness and resignation ensued; but stitt of that 
sensible and feeling kind, that could nev^r suQer him to foi^get 
the h^piness he had Ipst : ^d it was th^ sensibility which 
urged him to fly frpm its more \ee^ re<^llection; iai4 which he 
avowed as the reason, why he would never permit h^Ay Elm- 
wood, or even her child, to be named in h^ hearing* But this 
injunction (which all his. friends, a^ eyeiitl^ezfi^rvaiits iiithe 
house who atte^ed his person, h^d- received) was, by many 
people, suspected rather to proceed from his resentment than 
his tenderness : nor did he deny tlji^t resentment c^hOjNsrated 
with his prudence; for prudence he called it, not to remind hivi- 
self of happiness he could n^ver taste a^^joi, and of ingratitude 
that might iinpel him to baticed : an4 yrudeAce he called it, not 
to form aiioth^r attachment near to his heart, mere especially 
so near as a parent's, which might again expose him to all the 
torments of ingratitude from an object whom he afi'ectiontely 
loved. 

Upon these principles he adopted the unshaken resolution 
never to acknowledge Lady Matilda as his child ; or, acknow- 
ledging her as such, never to see, to hear of, or to take one 
concern whatever in her fate and fortune. The death of her 
mother appeared a favourable time, had he been so inclined, 
to have recalled this declaration which he had solemnly and re- 
peatedly made. She was now destitute of the protection of her 
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lother parent, and it became bis duty, at least, to provide her a 
guardian, if he did not choose to take that tender title upon him- 
self: but to mention either the mother or child to Lord Elm- 
wood was an equal oQ/ence, and prohibited in the strongest 
terms to all his friends and household ; and as he was an exceK- 
lent good master, a*sincere friend, amd a most generous patron, 
not one of his acquaintauice or dependents was hardy enough 
to incur his certain displeasure, which was always violent to ex- 
ess, by even the official intelligence of Lady Eimwood's death. 

Sandford himself, intimidated through age^ or by the austere 
and morose manners whicb 4iOrd Ebnwood had of late years 
evinced — Sandford wished, if possible, that some other would 
undertake the dangerous task of recalling to his memory there 
ever was suich a person as his wife. He advised Miss Woodley 
to write a proper letter to him on the subject; but she reminded 
him that such a step would be mtore perilous to her than to any 
other person, as she was the most destitute being on earth, with- 
out the benevolence of Lord Elmwood*. The death of her aunt, 
Mrs. Horton^ had left her solely rdying oh the bounty of Lady 
Elmwood, and now her deilh had left her totally dependent 
upon the f^arl; for Lady Elmwood, though she had separate 
eiEects, had long before her demise declared it was not her in- 
t^Atiott to leave a sentence behind her in the form of a will. She 
had no will^ she said, but what she would wholly submit to Lord 
EfanwMd; and, if it were^even his will that her child should 
liv9 m poverty, as well as banishment, it should be so. But, per- 
haps^ in this implicit submission to him, there was a distant hope 
that the necessitous situation of his daughter might plead more 
forcibly than hki parental love ; and that knowing her bereft of 
every support but through himself, that idea might form some 
little tie between them and be at least a token of the relationship. 

But as Lady Elmwood anxiously wished this principle upon 
which she acted should be concealed from his suspicion, she in- 
cluded her friend, Miss Woodley, in the same fate; and thus 
the only persons dear to her she left, but at Lord Elmwood's 
pleasure, to be preserved from perishing in want. Her child 
was too young to advise her on this subject, her friend too disin- 
terested ; and at this moment they were both without the smallest 
means of subsistence, except through the justice or compassion 
of Lord Elmwood. Sandford had, indeed, promised his pro- 
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lection to the daughter ; but his liberality had no other soilrce 
than from his patron, with whom he still lived as usual, except 
during part of the winter, when the Earl resided in town : he 
then mostly stole a visit to Lady Elmwood. On this last visit 
he staid to see her buried. 

After some mature deliberations, Sandford was now pre-^ 
paring to go to Lord Elmwood, at his house in town, and there 
to deliver himself the news that must sooner or later be told ; 
and he meant also to venture, at the same time, to keep the 
promise he had made to his dying Lady. But the news reached 
his Lordship before Sandford arrived: it was announced ill 
the public papers, and by that means first came to his know- 
ledge. 

He was breakfasting by himself, when the newspaper that 
first gave the intelligence of Lady Elmwood's death, was laid be- 
fore him. The paragraph contained these words: — 

"On Wednesday last died, atDringPark, a tillage in Nor- 
thumberland, the Right Honourable Countess Elmwood. This 
Lady, who has not been heard of for many years in the fashion- 
able world, was a rich heiress, fnd of extreme beauty ; but 
although she received overtures from many men of the first 
rank, she preferred her guardian, the present Lord Elmwood 
(then Mr. Dorriforth) to them all; and it is said their marriage 
was followed by an uncommon share of felicity, till his Lordship, 
going abroad, and remaining there some time, the consequences 
(to a most captivating young woman left without a protector) 
were such as to cause a separation on his return. Her Ladyship 
has left one child by the Earl, a daughter, aged fifteen.'' 

LordEknwood had so much feeling upon reading this as to 
lay down the paper, and not take it up again for several mi- 
nutes ; nor did he taste his chocolate during this interval, but 
leaned his elbow on the table and rested his head upon his hand. 
He then rose up — walked two or three times across the room 
— sat down again— took up the paper — and read as usual. 
Nor let the vociferous mourner, or the perpetual weeper, here 
complain of his want of sensibility^ but let them remember that 
Lord Elmwood was a man — a man of understanding — of cou- 
rage — of fortitude — above all, a man of the nicest fadings; 
and who shall say but that at the time he leaned his head upon 
his hand, and rose to walk away the sense of what he felt, ho 
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might not feel as much as Lady Ehnwood did in hev last mo- 
ments? 

4 

Be this as it may, his susceptibility on the occasion was not 
suspected by any one— yet he passed that day the same as 
usual ; the next day too, and the day after. On the morning 
of the fourth, he sent for his steward to his study, and after 
talking of other business,, said to him,-<- 

*'Is it true that Lady Ehnwood is dead?'*^ 
; "It is, my Lord." 

His Lordship looked unusually grave, and at this reply fetched 
an involuntary sigh. 

**Mr. Saodford^ my Lord,*^ continued the steward, "sent me 
word ofthenews,. but left it to my own discretion, whether I 
would make your Lordship .acquainted with it or not : I let him 
know I declined." 

'* Where is.Simdford?." asked Lord Ehnwood. 

" He- was with' my Lady,!' replied the steward. 
f " When she.died P " asked: he. 

" Yes^ my Lord.!' _ 

" I am glad^of it: he will see that every thing she desired 
i3 done.-. Sandford is a good man, and would be a friend to 
every body." 

^* He is a very good man, indeed, my Lord." 

There was now a silence. — Mr. Giffard then, bowing, said, 
" Has your Lordship any further .commands P " 

"Write to Sandford," said Lord Ehnwood, hesitating as he 
spoke, "and'tell him to have every thing performed .as she de- 
sired. And whoever she may have selected for the guardian 
of her child has my consent to act as such ; nor in one instance, 
where I myself am not concerned, shall I oppose her will.'' 
The ^tears rushed into his eyes as he said this, and caused 
them to start in the steward's: observing which, he sternly 
resumed, — 

"Do not suppose from this conversation that any of those 
resolutions I have long since taken are or wiil be changed: 
they are the same, and shall continue inflexible." 

"I understand you, my Lord," replied Mr. GiiFard, "^nd 
that your express orders to me, as well as to every other person, 
remain just the same as formerly, never to mention this subject 
to you again." 
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" They do, sir." 

''My Lord, I always obeyed you, and I hope I always sball.'* 

'' I hope so too,'' he replied, in a threatening aoce^t. *i Write 
to Sandford,'' continued he, "to let him know my pleasure,^ 
and that is all you hsLve to do." 

The steward bowed and withdrew. 

But before his letter arrived to Sandfotd, San^ord arrived 
in town; and Mr. Giffard related, word foreword, what had 
passed between him and his Lord. Upon e^i^ occasion, and 
upon every topic, except that ofLady Elmwood ascl ber child, 
Sandford was just as free with Lord Elmwood as he had ev^ 
been; and as usual (after his interview with the steward) went 
into his apartment without any^revious notice. Lord Elmwood 
shook him by the hand, as upon all other me^ings; and yet, 
whether his fear suggested it or nott S^n^ford thought he apr 
peared more cool and reserved with him than formerly. 

During the whole day, the slightest mentron of Lady Elm- 
wood, or of her child, was cautiously avoided; ^md. lot till the 
evening, after Sandford had risen to retire, and had vsished 
Lord Elmwood good night, did he dare to mention the subject. 
He then, after taking leave, and going to the door, turned bade 
and said, "My Lord- " 

It was ea^y to guess on what he was preparing to speaic: his 
voice failed, the tears b^an to trickle down bis ciieeks, he took 
out his handkerchief, and could proceed no farther. 

" I thought,'' said Lord Elmwood, angrily, — " I thought I had 
given my orders upon the subject : did not my steward write 
them to you?" 
;"He did^ my Lord," said Sandford, humbly ; " but I was set 
out before they arrived.'' 

"Has he not told you my mind, then?" cried he, morean-* 
grily still. 

" He has," replied Sandford. " But " 

" But what, sir P " cried Lord Elmwood. 

" Your Lordship," continued Sjstndford, " was mistalcen in 
supposing that Lady Elmwood left a wilL She leftfiilliie." 

"No will ! no will at all!" returned he, surprised. , ^V 

"No, my Lord," answered Sandford: "she wi$hed «very 
thing to be as you willed." / ' 



^* She left me all the trouble, then, you mean 
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*' No great trouble^ sir; for there are but two persons whom 
she has left behind her, to hope for your protection." 

**And wfeo are those two t^J' cried he, hastily. 

"One, my Lord, l4leed not name : the other is Miss Wood- 
ley. " 

There was a delicacy and humility in^ the manher in which 
Sandford delivered, this reply, that Lord Elmwood could not 
resentt aiid he only returned^ — 

" Miss Woodlcy— is she y^t liyitig ? " 

"She is s I iQft hei^ at the house I came from." 

*^ Well, .then," s^nswered he, "you must see that my steward 
provides for those two peisons. That <^are I leave to you; and 
jihould there ht any oiynplaibts, on you they fall." 

Sandford bowed^ kyd w^ going. 

t'^ And now," resumed Lord Elmwood, in a more stern^ voice, 
'Met me nevei^hear again on this subject. Ym have here the 
power to act in regard to the persons you have mentioned ; and 
upon you Jtheir situation, the care, the whole management of 
them depends ; hut be sure you never let them be named be- 
fore mej from this mooiept." 

"Then," said Sandford, "as this must be the last time they 
are mentioned, I must now take the opportunity to disburden 
my mind of a charge — — " 

"What charge?" cried Lord Elmwood, morosely, inter- 
rupting him. 

"Though Lady Elmwood, my Lord, left no will behind her, 
she left a request." 

"A request!" said he, starting. "If it is for me to see her 
daughter^ I tell you now, before you ask, thsit I will not grant 
it; for, by Heaven (and he spoke and looked most solemnly), 
though I ^have no resentment against the innocent child, and 
wish her happy, yet I will never see her. Never, for her mo- 
ther's sake, suffer my heart again lo be softened by an object I 
might dote upon. Therefore, sir, if that is the request, it is 
already answered: my will is fixed." 

"The request, my Lord," replied Sandford (and he took oiit 
a pocket-book, from whence he drew several papers), " is con- 
tained in this letter ; nor do I rightly know what its contents 
are;" and he held it, timorously, out to him. 
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"Is it Lady Elmwood's writing?'' asked Lord Elmwood, ex- 
tremely discomposed. 

" It is, my Lord : she wrote it a few days before she died, and 
enjoined me to deliver it to you with my own hands.'^ 

" I refuse to read it," cried he, putting it from him, and trem- 
bling while he did so. 

*^She desired me," said Sandford (still presenting the lett^), 
"to conjure you to read it— Jbr her father^^ aahe^^ 

Lord Elmwood took it instantly^ But as soon as it was in 
his hand, he seemed distressed to know what he should do with 
it — ixL what place to gp and read it-^-or hov to fortify himself 
agaiost its contents. He appeared ashamed, too, that he had 
been so far prevailed upon; and said^ by way of excuse, — 

" For Mr. Milner's sake I would do much ; nay, any thing but 
that to which I haye just now sworn never to consent. For his 
sake J have b<M|ke a great de^l : for his sake alone his daughter 
died my wife. You know no other motive than respect for 
him prevented my divorce. Pray (and he hesitated), was she 
buried by him ?" 

"No, my Lord: she expressed no such desire; and as that 
was the case, I did not think it necessary to carry the corpse so 
far." ^ 

At the word corpse, Lord Elmwood shrunk, and looked 
shocked beyond measure ; but, frecovering himself, said, " I 
am' sorry for it; — for he loved her sincerely, if she did not love 
him— and I wish they had been buried together." 

" It is not, then, too late," said Sandford, and was going on, 
but the other interrupted him. 

" No, no— we will have no disturbing of the dead." 
"Read her letter,^ then," said Sandford, " and bid her rest in 
peace." 

"If it is in my power," retfrned he, "to grant what she 
asks, I will ; but if her demand is what I apprehend, I cannot — 
I ^ill not — bid her rest by complying. You know my reso- 
lution—my disposition— and take care how you provoke me. 
You may do an injury to the very person you are seeking to 
befriend : the very maintenance I mean to fllow her daughter, 
I can withdraw." 

Poor Sandford, all alarmed at this menace, replied with 
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energy* " My Lord, imless you begin the subject, I never shall 
presume to mention it again." 

'*I take you at your -word; and in consequence of that, but 
of that alone, we are friends. Good night, sir.'' 

Sandford bowed with humility, and they went to their sepa- 
rate bedchamber^. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

After Lord Ehnwood had retired into his chamber, it was 
some time before he read the letter Sandford hc|d given him.. 
He first walked backwards and forwards ii\ the room ; he then 
b^an to take off some part of his dress, but he did it slowly. 
At length he dismissed his valet, and sitting down, took the let- 
ter from his pocket. He looked at the seal, but not at the 
direction; for he seemed to dread seeing Lady Elmwood's 
hand-writing. He then laid it on the table, and^egan again 
to undress. He did not proceed, but, taking up the letter 
quickly (with a kind of effort in making the resolution), broke 
it open. These were its contents : — 

"My Lord, * 

" Who writes this letter I well know— I well kn5w to whom 
it is addressed — I feel with the most powerful force both our 
situations ; nor should I dare to offer you even this humble 
petition, but that, at the time you receive it, there will be no 
such person as I am in existence. 

** For myself, then, aH conceift will be over ; but there is a 
care that pursues me to the grave, and threatens my want of 
repose even there. 

** I leave a child : I will not call her mine — that has undone 
her: I will not call her yours — that will be of no avail. I pre- 
sent her before yoif as the granddaughter of Mr. Milner. Oh! 
do not refuse an asylum, even in your own house, to the des- 
itute offspring of your friend — the last and only remaining 
branch of his family. 
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^' Receive her into your household^ be her condition there 
ever so abject. I cannot write distinctly what I would — my 
senses are not impaired, but the powers of expression are. 
The complaint of the unfortunate child in the Scriptures (a les- 
son I have studied), has made this wish cling fast to my heart, 
that, without the distant hope of its being fulfilled, death would 
have more terrors than my weak mind could support. 

^^^ I will go to my father. How many servants live in my 
father* s house, and are fed with plenty , while I starve in a 
foreign land.'* 

'4 db not ask a parent's festive rejoicing at her approach — I 
do not even ask her father to behold her; but let her live under 
his protection. For her grandfather's sake do not refuse this — 
to the child of bis child,' whom he entrusted' to your care — do 
not refuse it. * 

' '' Be her Kcift; I remit the ti^ of being her parent Neveir see 
her — but let her sometimes live uod^ the same roof with you. 

'^ It is Miss Milner, your ward, to whom you never refused a 
request, who supplicates you^ — not now for your nephew, Rush- 
brook, but for one so much more dear that a denisd — she dares 
not suffer her thoughts to glance that way — she will hope — 
and in that nope bids you farewell, with all the love she ever 
bore you. 

" Farewell, Dorriforth. Farewell, Lord Elmwood — and be- 
fore you throw this letter from you with contempt or anger, 
cast'your imagination into the grave where I am lying. Reflect 
upon all th€ days of my past life^ — the anxious moments I have 
known, and what has been their end. Behold me, also : in my 
altered face there is no anxiety — no joy or sorrow — all is over. 
My whole frame is motionless— my heart beats no more. Look 
^t my horrid habitation, too, — and ask yourself, whether I am 
an object of resentment." ^ 

While Lord Elmwood read this letter, it trembled in his 
hand : he once or twice wiped the tears from his eyes as he 
read, and once laid the letter down for a few minutes. At its 
conclusion, the tears flowed fast down his face : but he seemed 
both ashamed and angry they did, and was going to throw the 
paper upon the fire. He, however, suddenly checked his hand \ 
and, putting it hastily into his pocket, went to bed. 
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CHAPTER' XXXIV. 

A ■■• 

The next morning, when Lord Elmwood and Sandford met at 
breakfast, the latter was pale wit]^ fear for the success of Lajiy 
EHmwQod's letto: the Earl was pile too, but ttiere ws$ besides, 
upon his face something which evidently marked he was dis- 
pletsed. Sandford^obs^ed it, and was all humbleness, both 
in his words andlooks, in order to soften him. ,^p 

As soon as the breakfest was removed, Xord Elmwood dr^ 
the letter from hb pocket, and holding it tow&Ms Sandford, 
said,— 

**That may be of more value to you than it is to me ; there- 
fore I give it you." 

San^rd c^ed up a look of surprise, as if he did not know 
the letter again. 

• " 'Tis Lady ElAwood's letter," said Lord Ehnwood, "and 
I return it to you for two reasons.^' 

.Sandford took it, and, putting it up, asked fearfully, " what 
those two reasons wer^." 

*' First," said he, " bScause I think it is a relick you may like to 
preserve. My second reason is, that you may show it to her 
daughter, and let her know why, and on what conditions, I 
grant her mother's request." 

" You do then grant it ?" cried Sandford, joyfully : " I thank 
yon — ^you are kind — you are considerate." 

" Be not hasty in your gratitude : you may have cause to re-, 
call it" 

" I know what you have said," replied Sandford : " you have 
said you grant Lady Elmwood^ request — you cannot recall 
these words, nor I w gratitude." 

" Do you know what her request is ?" returned he. 
Not exactly, my Lord : I told you before I did not ; but it 
is, no doubt, something in favour of her child." 

" I think not," he replied. '* Such as it is, however^ I sgt^\^^ 
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it ; but in the strictest sense of the word — no farther — and* 
one neglect of my commands releases me from this promise 
totally." 

"We will take care, Sir, not to disobey them/' 
'' Then listen to what they are ; for to you I give the charge 
of delivering them again. Lady Elmwood has petitioned me, 
in the name of her father (a name I reverence), to give his 
grandchild the sanction of my protection ; — in the literal sense, 
to puffer that she may reside at one of my seats ; dispensing^- at 
the same time, with my ever seeing her." 
" And you will comply?" 

'* I will, till she encroaches on this concession, and dares to 
hope for a greater ;: — I will,, while she avoids my sight, or .the 
giving me any remembrance of her. But if, whether by design 
or by accident, "I ever see or hear from her, that moment my 
compliance to, her mother's. suppUcatioa ceases, and I abandon 
her once more." 

Sandford sighed. LordEhnwood continued, — 
" I am glad her request stopped where it did. I would rather 
comply with her desires than not ; and I rejoice they are such 
as I can grant with ease and honour to myself.' I am seldom 
now at Elmwopd Castle : let her daughter go there. The . 
few weeks or months I am down in the summer, she may 
easily, in that extensive house, avoid me : while she does, 
she lives in security — when she does not — you know my reso-> 
lution." 

Sandford bowed : — the Earl resumed, — 
" Nor can it be a hardship to obey this command : she can- 
not lament the separation from a parent whom she never knew 

" Sandford was going eagerly to prove the error of that 

assertion; but he prevented him, by saying, " In a word — with- 
. out farther argument — if she obeys me in this, I will provide for 
her as my daughter during my life, and leave her a fortune at 

my death ; but if she dares " 

Sandford interrupted the menace prepared for utterance, 
saying, "And you still mean, I suppose, to make Mr. Rushbrook. 
your heir ?" 

" Have you not heard me say so? And do you imagine I have 
changed my determination ? I am not given to alter my resolu- 
tions, Mr. Sandford; and I thought you knew I was not : be- 
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§tdes, will not my title be extinct, whoever I make my heir ? 
Could any thing but a son have preserved my title ?" 

" Then it is yet possible " 

"By marrying again, you mean? — No— no — I have had 
enough of marriage ; and Henry Rushbrook I shall leave my 
heir. Therefore, sir " 

" My Lord, I Aq not presume—^" 

"Do not, Sandford, and we may still be good friends. Biit 
I am not to be controlled as formerly : my temper is changed 
of late — changed to what it was originally, till your religious 
precepts reformed it. You may remetnber how troublesome it 
was to conquer my stubborn disposition in my youth : then, in- 
deed, you did ; but in my more advanced age, you will fmd 
the task too difficult." 

Sandford again repeated, " He should not presume " 

To which Lord Elmwood again made answer, "Do not, 
Sandford ;" and added, " for I have a sincere regard for you, 
and should be loath, at these years, to quarrel with you se- 
riously." 

Sandford turned away his head, to iconceal his feelings. 

"Nay, if we do quarrel," resumed Lord Elmwood, "you'know. 
it must be your own faulty and as this is a theme the most likely of 
any, nay, the only one on which we can have a difference (sHch 
as we cannot forgive), take care never from this day to renew it. 
Indeed, that of itself would be an offence I could not pardon. I 
have been clear and explicit in all I have said ; there can be. no 
fear of mistaking my meaning; therefore, all future explanation is 
unnecessary : nor will I permit a word, or a hint on the subject 
from any one, without showing my resentment even to the hour 
of my death." He was going out of the room — 

" But before we bid adieu to the subject for ever, my Lord 
— fhere was another person whom I named to you " 

"Do you mean Miss Woodley ? Oh, by all means let her live 
at Elmwood House too. On consideration, I have no objection 
to see Bliss Woodley at any time ; I shall be glad to see her. Do \ 
iiot let her be frightened at me : to her I shall be the same that 
I have always been." 

" She is a good woman, my Lord," cried Sandford, delighted. 
• " You need not tell me that, Mr. Sandford : I know her worth." 
And he left the room. *' 
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Sandford, to relieve Miss Woodley and her lovely cbargd 
from the suspense in which he had left them, prepared to set off 
for their habitation, and meant himself to conduct them from 
thehce to Elmwood Castle, and appoint some retired part of it 
for Lady M^ilda, against the annual visit which her Oettfaer 
should pay there. To confirm this caution, before he left Lon- 
don, Giffard, the steward, took an opportunity to wait upon him, 
and let him know that his Lord had acquainted him with the con- 
sent he had given for his daughter to be adihitted at Elmwood 
Castle, and upon what restrictions; that he had Eeirther uttered 
the severest threats, should these restrictions ever be infringed^ 
Sandford thanked Gi&rd for his friendly information. It served 
him as a second warning of the circumspection that was neces- 
sary ; and having taken leave of his friend and patron, under the 
pretence that ''he could not Uve iti the smoke of London," he 
set out for the north. 

It is unnecessa^ry to say with what joy Sandford was received 
by Miss Woodley and the hapless daughter of Lady Elmwood, 
even before he told his errand. They both loved him sincerely; 
more especially Lady Matilda, whose forlorn state, and innocent 
sufferings, had ever excited his compassion, and caused him to 
treat her with affection, tenderness, and respect. She knew, too, 
how much she had been her mother's friend; for that she also 
loved him; and for his being honoured with the friendship of 
her father, she looked up to him with reverence. For Matilda 
(with an excellent understanding, a sedateness above her years, 
and having been early accustomed to the private converse be- 
tween Lady Elmwood and Miss Woodley), was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the whole fatal history of her mother; and was, by 
her, taught the esteem and admiration of her father's virtues 
which they so justly merited. 

Notwithstanding the joy of Mr. Sandford's presence, once 
more to cheer their soUtary dwelKng, no sooner were the first 
kind greetings over, than the dread of what he might have toia- 
form them of possessed poor Matilda and Miss Woodley so power- 
fully, that all theif gladness was changed into affright. Their 
apprehensions were far more forcible than their curiosity : they 
dared not to ask a question, and even began to wish he would 
continue silent upon the subject on which they feared to listen. 
For near two hours he Was so. At length, after a short inter- 
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yal from speaking (during which they waited with^ anxiety for 
what he might next say), he turned to Lady Matilda, and 
said, — : 

." You don't ask for your father, my dear ?" 

'' I did not know it was proper,'^ she repUed, timidly. 

" It is always proper," answered Sandford, '' for you to think 
of him, though he should never think oh you.'' 

She burst, into tears, and said that she " did think of him, 
but ^h.e felt an apprehension of mentioning his name." And she 
wept bitterly while she dpoke. 

'' Do not think I reproved you," said Sandford : '^ I only 
told you what was right". 

"Nay," said Miss Woodley, " shfe does not weep for that: she 
fears her father has not complied with her mother's request'; 
perhaps, not even read her letter." 

" Yes, he has read it,'* returned Sandford.' 

"Oh, heavens I" exclaimed Matilda, claspi||ig her hands to- 
gether, and the tears falling still £aister. 

" Do not be so mudi alarmed, my dear," said Miss Woodley : 
"you know we are prepared for the worst; and you know you 
promised your piother, whatever your fate should be, to submit 
il'ith patience." 

" Yes," replied Matilda; " and I am^ prepared for every thing 
but my father's refusal to my dear mother." 

" Your lather has not refused your mother's request," replied 
Sandford. 

She was leaping from her seat in ecstasy. 

"But," continued he, " do you know what her request was?" 

"Not entirely," repliedMatilda; "and since it is granted I am 
careless. But she told me her letter concerned none but me." 

To explain perfectly to Matilda Lady Elmwood's letter, and 
that she might perfectly understand upon what* terms she was 
admitted into Elmwood Castle, Sandford now read the letter to 
her; and repeated, as nearly as he could remember, the whole 
of the conversation that passed between Lord Elmwood and 
himself; not even sparing, through an erroneous delicacy, any 
of those threats her Cather had denounced, shoidd she dare to 
transgress the limits he prescribed — nor did he try to soften, in 
one instance, a word he uttered. She listened, sometimes with 
tears, sometimes with hope, but always with awe, and with 
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terror, to levery sentence in which her father was concerned. 
Once she called him cruel — then exclaimed "he was kind;^^ 
but at the end of Sandford's intelligence concluded '^ that she 
was happy, and grateful for the boon bestowed/' . Even her 
mother had not a more exalted idea of Lord Elmwood's worth 
than his daughter had formed; and this little bounty just ob- 
tained would not have been greater in her mothers estimation 
than it was now in hers. Miss Woodley, too, smiled at the 
prospect before her: she esteemed Lord Elmwood beyond any 
mortal living: she was proud to hear what he had said in her 
praise, and overjoyed at the expectation of being once again in 
his company; painting at the same time a thousand bright 
hopes, from watching every emotion of his soul, and catching 
every proper occasion to excite or increase his paternal senti- 
ments. Yet she had the prudence to conq^al those vague hopes 
from his child, lest a disappointment might prove fatal ; and 
assuming a behaviour neither too much elated nor depressed, 
she advised that they should hope for the best, but yet, as usual, 
expect and prepare for the worst. — After taking measures for 
. quitting their melancholy abode, within the fortnight fhey all 
departed for Elmwood Castle ; Matilda, Miss Woodley, and even 
Sandford, first visiting Lady Elmwood's grave, and bedewing it 
with their tears. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

It was on a dark evening, in the month of March, that Lady 
Matilda, accompanied by Sandford and Miss Woodley, arrived 
at Elmwood Castle, the magnificent seat of her father. Sand- 
ford chose the evening, rather to steal into the house privately, 
than by any appearance of parade to suffer Lord Elmwood to be 
reminded of their arrival by the public prints, or by any other 
accident. Nor would he give the neighbours or servants reason 
to suppose the daughter of their Lord was admitted into his 
house in any otl^er situation than that in which she reaUy was 
permitted to be there. 
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As the porter opened the gates of the avenue to the carriage 
that brought them, Matilda felt an awful and yet gladsome sen- 
sation, which no terms can describe. As she entered the door 
of the mansion this sensation increased — and as she passed 
along the spacious hall, the splendid staircase, and many stately 
apartments, wonder, ynih a crowd of the tenderest, yet most 
afifficting Hefltiments, rushed to her heart. She gazed with 
astonishment I she reflected with«atill illore. 

"And. is my father the master of this house?" she cried — 
*^and was my mother once the mistress of this castle?" Here 
tears relieved her from ^ part of that burden which was before 
insupportable; j« 

"Y^," reptied Sandfoid, "and you are the mistress of it 
now till your father arrives." 

"Good Heaven!" exclaimed she, "and will he ever arrive? 
And shall I live to sleep under the same roof with my father ?" 

"My dear," replied Miss Woodley, "have not you been 
told so?" 

"Yes," said shev '^but though I heard it with extreme plea- 
sure, yet the expectation never so, forcibly affected me as at this 
moment. I now fed, as the reality approaches, that to be ad- 
mitted here, is kindness enoujgh : I dp not ask for more — I am 
now eonvinced^^ from what this trial makes me feel, that to see 
my father would occasion emotions I could not perhaps sur- 
Vive. 

The "omX morning gave to Matilda more objects of admira- 
tion and wonder, as she walked over the extensive gardens, 
groves, and other pleasure grounds belonging to the house. 
She, .who had never b^en beyond the dreary ruinous places 
which her deceased mother had made her residence, was natu- 
rally stitick with amazement and delight at the grandeur of a 
seat which travellers came for miles to see, nor thought their 
time mispent. 

There was one object, however, among all she saw, which 
attracted her attention above the rest, and she would stand for 
hours to look at it. This was a whole-length portrait of Lord 
Elmwood, esteemed a very capital picture, and a perfect Ukeness. 
To this picture she would sigh and weep ; though, when it was 
first pointed out to her, she shrunk back with fear, and it was 
some time before she dared venture to cast her eyes completely 
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upon it. Iq the features of her father she was proud to discern 
the exact mould in which her own appeared to have heen mo- 
delled; yet Matilda's person, sl)ape, and complexion were so 
extremely like what her mother's once were, that at the first 
glance she appeared to have a still greater resemblance of hisr 
than of her father: but her mind and manners were all Lord 
Elmwood's; softened by the delicacy of her sex, ■" the extreme 
tenderness of her heart, andthjB melancholy of her situation* 

She was now in her seventeenth year: of the same age, 
within a year and a few months, of her mother when she first 
becamethe wardof Dorriforth. She i^as just three years old 
when her father went abroad, and remembered something of 
bidding him farewell; but more ofi taking cherries from his 
hand, as he pulled them from the tree to give to her. 

Educated in the school of adversity, and inured to retire- 
ment from her infancy, she had acquired a taste for ali those 
amusements which a recluse life alSTords. She was fond of 
walking and riding; was accomplished in the arts of music and 
drawing, by the most careful instructions of h^r mother ; and 
as a scholar, she excelled most of her s^x, from the pains which 
Sandford had taken with that part of ^ her education, and the 
superior abilities he possessed fpr the task. , 

In devoting certain hours of the day to atudy with him, others 
to music, riding, and such harmless recreations, Matilda's' time 
never appeared tedious at Elmwood Castle, although she re- 
ceived and paid no one visit : for it was soon divulged in the 
neighbourhood upon what stipulation she resided at her facer's, 
and studiously intimated that th.e most prudent and friendly 
behaviour of her true friends would be^ to take no notice ^what- 
ever that she lived among them; and as Lord Ekawood's wiU 
was a law all around, such was the consequence of that will, 
^•nown, or merely supposed. 

^k Neither did Miss Woodley regret the want of visiters, but 
found herself far more satisfied in her present situation than 
her most sanguine hopes could have formed. She had a com- 
panion whom she loved with an equal fondness with which she 
had loved her deceased mother ; and frequently, in this chalk- 
ing habitation, where she had so often beheld Lady Elmwood, 
her imagination represented Matilda as her friend risen from 
the grave, in her former youth, health, and exquisite beauty. 
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hijieace, ia eoliteht,* though uot in happiness, the days and 
'week^ passed away, till about the middle of August, when pre- 
parations began to be made for the arrival of Lord Elmwood. 
The week in which he was to come was at length fixed, and 
some part of his retinue was arrived before him. When this 
was told Matilda, shg started, and looked just as her mother at 
her age had often done,. wh€iq,^in spite of her love, she was con- 
scious that she Ikad offended him, and was terrified at his ap- 
proach. Sandford, observing thia. involuntary emotion, put 
out ^his hand, and, taking hers, shook' it kindly; and bade her 
(but it was not in a cheering tone) ''not be afraid." . This gave 
her no cojpfidence : and she began, before her lather's arrival, 
to seclude heiself in the acpartmdhts alloUed for her during the 
time of his stay ; and in the timorous expectation of his coining, 
her appetite declined, and she lost all her colour. Even Miss 
Woodley, whose spirits had lieen for some time elated with the 
hopes she had formed, from his residence at the castle, on 
drawing near to the test, found those hopes vanished; and though 
she endeavoured to conceal it, she was full of apprehensions. 
Sandford had certainly fe^'er fears than either;, yet upon the 
eve of thfi day on which his patron was to arrive, he was evi- 
dentl;^ cast down. 

Lady Matilda once asked him, ''Are you certain, Mr. Sand- 
ford, you made no mistake in respect to what Lord Elmwood 
said, when he granted my mother's request P Are you sure he 
did grant it P Was there nothing equivocal on which he may 
groui|d his displeasure, should'he be told that I am here P Oh, 
do not let me hazard being once again turned out of his house! 
Oh, save me from provoking him perhaps to execrate me !'' 
And here she clasped her hands together with the most fervent 
petition, in the dread of what might happen. 

"If you doubt my words or my senses,'^ said Sandford, "call 
Giffard, who is just arrived, and let him inform you : the same 
words were repeated to him as tome.'' 

Though from her reason, Matilda could not doubt of any 
mistake from Mr. Sandford, yet her fears suggested a thousand 
scruples; and this reference to the steward she received with 
the utmost satisfaction (though she did not think it necessary to 
apply to him), as it perfectly convinced her of the folly of the 
suspicions she had entertained. 
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''And yet, Mr. Sdndford^'' said she, ''4f it is so, why are you 

less cheerful than you werep I cannot help thinking but it must 

be the : expected arrival of Lord £llmwood which has occasioned 

this change." , 

, ''I donH know," replied Sandford, carelessly ;' ''but I believe 

^ am grown afraid of yout* father. His teinper is a great deal 

Altered from what it once was: he raises his voice, and uses 

jbarsh expressions upon the least provocation : hi^ eyes flash light- 

V iiing, and his face is distorted with anger upon the slightest 

v motives : he turns away his cjd servants at a mementos warning, 

iind no concession can make their pifabe. In a word, I am more 

^t my ease when I am away from him ; and I really beliete," 

/added he with a smile, but with a tear^ at the same time, — "I 

really believe, I am more afra^} of him%n my age, than he was 

of me when he was a boy." 

Miss Woodley was present : sl|e and Matilda looked at one 
another; and each of them.saw the other turn pale at this de- 
scription. , 

The day at length came on whicb Lord Elmwood was ex- 
pected to dinner. It would have keen a high gratification to 
his daughter to have gone to the topmost window of tl^e^ house, 
and have only beheld his carriage enter the avenue; but U was 
a gratification which her fears, her tremour, her extreme sensi- 
bility, would not permit her to enjoy. 

Miss Woodley and she sat down that day to dinner in their 
retired apartments, which were detached from the other part of 
the house by a gallery; and of the door leading to the gallery 
they had a key, to impede any one from passing that way, with- 
out first ringing a bell; to answer which was the sole employ- 
ment of a servant, who was placed there during the EarFs resi- 
dence, lest by any accident he might chance to come near that 
unfrequented part of the house : on which occasion the man 
was to give immediate notice to his Lady, so as she might avoid 
his presence by retiring to an- inner room. 

Matilda and Miss Woodley sat down to dinner, but did not 
dine. Sandford dined, as usual, with Lord Elmwood. When 
tea was brought, Miss Woodley asked the servant, who attended, 
if he had seen his Lord. The man answered, " Yes, madam; 
and he looks vastly well." Matilda wept with joy to hear it. 

About nine in the evening, Sandford rang at the bell, and 
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Vfas admitted: never had he been so welcome. Matilda hung 
upon him as if his recent interview with her fether had endeared 
him to her more than ever;, ind staring anxiottsly in his face, 
seemed to^enquire of him something about Lord Elmwood, and 
something that should not alarm her. ' 

" Well — how do you find yourself 3" said he to her. 
" How are you, Mr. SaqdfordP" s£ie^returned, with a sigh. 
*' Oh, very well," replied he. 

^' Is my Lorif in a go^ temper?" asked Miss Woodley. 
" Ves, very well," replied Sandford, with indifference. 
^' Did he seem glad to see you P" askedP'Matilda. 
^' He shook me by the hand,"^i^ned Sandford. 
"That was a sign he was gM to see you — was it not?" said 
Matilda. 

" Yes ; but he could^not do less." 
" Nor more,'i replied she. 

** He looks very well, our servant tells us," said Miss Woodley. 
" Extremely well^ indeed," answered Sandford; " and to tell 
th^truA, I iiever saw him in better spirits." 
' ' *^ That is w^^ll," ^d Matild% and sighed a weight of fears 
from her heart. 

" \Vhere is he now,- Mr. Sandford ?" 

^^ Gone to take a walk about his grounds, and I stole here in 
the mean time." 

" What was your conversation during dinner ?" asked Miss 
Woodley. 

" Horses, hay, farming, and politics." 
" Won't you sup with him ?" 
" I shall see him again before I go to bed." 
" And again to-morrow ?" cried Matilda : " what happi- 
ness!" 

" He has visiters to-morrow," said Sandford, " coming for a, 
week or two." 

" Thank Heaven," said Miss Woodley : " he will then be di- 
verted from thinking on us." 

" Do you know," returned Sandford, *' it is my firm opinion, 
that his thinking of ye at present is the cause of his good 
spirits." 

^*Ob, heavens !"^cried Matilda, lifting up her hands with 
rm^re. ^ 
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*> Nay, do not miatake me," said Sapdfbrd: ^' I would Hot 
have you build a foundation for joy upon this suiteise ; for if he 
is in spirits that you are iH this hoftse-^so near him^r-positively 
under his protection — yet he wil^/iot allow himself to think it 
is the cause of his content; and the sentiments he has adopted, 
and which are now beceme natural to him, will remain the 
same as ever : nay, perhaps with greater force, should he sus- 
pect his weakness, as he calls it, acting in opposition to them.*' 

'' If he does but think of me with tendern^ss,^ cried Matilda, 
" I am recompensed." 

'' And what recompense would his kind thoughts be to you,*' 
said Sandford, " were he tb ^um you out to beggary P" 

'* A great deal — a great deal,** she replied. " 

^' But how are you to know he has these kind thoughts, if he 
gives you no proof of them?" ** 

'^ No, Mr. Sandford; but supposing we could knoW them 
without proof." 

'^ But a$ that is impossible," answered he, '' I shall suppose, 
till proof appears, that I have been mistaken in my eenjcMturts.'* 

Matilda looked deeply concerned that the argument shouTd 
conclude in her disappointment ; for to have believed hersdf 
thought of with tenderness by her father, would have alone 
constituted her happiness. 

When the servant came up with something by way of supper, 
he told Mr. Sandford that his Lord was returned from his walk, 
and had enquired for him. Sandford immediately bade bis 
companions good night, and left them. * 

"How strange is this!" cried Matilda, when Miss Woodley 
and she were alone. " My father within a few rooms of me, 
and yet I am debarred from seeing him! Only by walking a 
£dw paces I could be at his feet, and perhaps receive his bless- 

"You make me shudder," cried Miss Woodley; " but some 
spirits less timid than mine might perhaps advise you to the ex- 
periment !" 

"Not for worlds!" returned Matilda: "no counsel could 
tempt me to such temerity; and yet to entertain the thought that 
it is possible I could do this, is a source of infinite comfort." 

This conversation lasted till bedtime, and later; for they 
sat up beyond their usual hour to indulge it. ^ ' 
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Miss Woodley slept little, but Matilda less : she awaked re- 
peatedly during the lught, and every time sighed to herself, '4 
sleep in the same house with my father! Blessed spirit of my 
mother, look down and rejoice.^ « 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

■ . >• "^ • 

The next- day the whole castle appeared to Lady Matilda 
(thoi%h she was in sotaie degree retired from it) all tumult and 
bustle, as wqs Visually 4he case while Lord Elmwood was there. 
She saw from her windows the servants runniDg across the 
yards and paHc ; horses anfl carriages driving with fury ; all the 
miite of a nobleman ; and it sometimes elated, at other times 
depressed her, * 

These impressions, however, and others of fear and anxiety, 
which her father's anuvkl had excited, by degrees ^ore off; and 
after some litde tihie she was in the same tranquil state that she 
enjoyed before he came. 

He had visiters, who passed a week or two with him ; he 
paid visits himself for several days ; and thus the time stole 
away, till it was about four weeks from the time that he had ar- 
rived : in which long period Sandford, with all his penetration, 
could never clearly discover whether he had once called to 
mind that his daughter was living in the same house. He had 
not once named her (that was not extraordinary); consequently 
no one dared name her to him; but he had not even mentioned 
Miss Woodley, of whom he had so lately spoken in the kind^t 
terms, and had said, ^'he should take pleasure in seeing sm 
agidn.^' From these contradictions in Lord Elmwood's be- 
haviour in respect to her, it was Miss Woodley's plan neither 
to throw herself in his way, nor avoid him. She therefore fre- 
quently walked about the house while he was in it, not indeed 
entirely without restraint, but at least with the show of liberty. 
This freedom, indulged for some time without peril, became at 
last less cautious ; and as no ill consequences had arisen from 
ttWyractice, her scruples gradually ceased. 
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One morning, however, as she was crossmg the large haU, 
thoughdess of dangery-a foatstep at a distance alarmed her, al- 
most without knowing why. She stopped for a moment, think- 
ing to return : the steps approached quidcer ; and before she 
could retreat, she beheld Lord Elmwood at the other end of the 
hall, and perceived that he saw her. It was too late to hesi- 
tate what was to be done: ^e could not go back, and had not 
courage to go on; she therefore stood still. Disconcerted, and 
much affected at his sight (their former intimacy coming to her 
mind, with the many years, and many sad occurrences passed, 
since she last saw him), all her intentions, all her meditated 
schemes how to conduct herself on such an occasion, gave way to 
a sudden shock : and to make the meetiofg yet move distressing, 
her very fright, she knew, would serve to recall more powerfully 
to his mind 4ill subject she most wished him to forget. TUs 
steward was ^vriih him ; and as they came up cIq^ by h^r side, 
Giffard observing him look at her earnestly, said softly, but to 
as she beard him, '' My Lord, it is Miss Wdbdley." Lord Elm- 
wood took off his hat instantly, and, with an apparent friendly 
warmth, laying hold of her hand, ht said, 'indeed, Miss 
Woodley, I. did not know you; I am very glad to see you:'' 
and while he spoke, shook her hand with a cordiality which her 
tender heart could not bear ; ^d never did she feel so hard a 
struggle to restrain her tears. But the thought of Matilda's 
fate, the idea of awakening in his mind a sentiment that might 
irritate him against his child, wrought more forcibly than every 
^ # other effort ; and though she could not reply distinctly, she 

replied without weeping. Whether he saw her embarrassment, 
and wished to release her from it, or was in haste to conceal 
his own, he left her almost instantly; but not till he had en- 
treated she would dine that very day with him and Mr. Sand- 
f(lh], who were to dine without other company. She courtesied 
assent, and flew to tell Matilda what had occurred. After list- 
ening with anxiety and with joy to all she told, Matilda laid 
hold of that hand which she said Lord Elmwood had held, 
and pressed it to her lips with love and reverence. 

When Miss Woodley made her appearance at dinner, Sand* 
ford (who had not seen her since the invitation, and did not 
know of it), looked amazed; on which Lord Elmwood said, 
**Do you know, Sandford^ I met Miss Woodley thi$ moriui^; 
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and, had it not been for GifEard, I should have passed her with- 
out knowing her. — But, Miss Woodley^'if I am not so much al- 
tered but that you knew me, I take it unkind you did not speak 
first/' She was unable to speak even now: he saw it, and 
changed the conversation; when Sandford eagerly joined in 
discourse, which relieved him from the pain-^ of the former. 

As they advanced in their dinner, the embarrassment of Miss 
Woodleyandof Mr. Sandford diminished; Lord EimwQod, in 
his turn, became, *not €m|^rras$ed, .but absent and^n^elancholy. 
He now and then sighed heavily ; and called for wine much 
oftener than Jie was accustomed.* 

When Mis6 \VT)odley took her leave, he invited her to dine 
whk him aiM Sandford whenever it was convenient to her: he 
said, besides, quuiy things of the saijie kind,* and all with the 
utmost civility, ybt not with that warmth widLwhich he h^d 
spoken in the morning: into tlimt hb had bee^surprised ; his 
codlness was the effedt of reflection. 

When she came to Lady Matilda, and Sandford had joined 
them, they talked and deliberated on what had passed. 

"You acknowledge, Mr. Sandford,^' said Miss Woodley, 
"that you think my presence affected Lord Elmwayd, so as to 
make him much more thoughtful than usual: ff you imagine 
these thoughts were upon Lad^LElmwood, I will neyer intrude 
again; but if you suppose that I made him think upon his 
daughter, I eannot go^too often." 

"I don't see how he can divide these two objects in his mind," 
replied Sandford; "therefore you must e'en visit him on, and 
take your chance, what reflections you may cause; but, be they 
what they will, time will steal away from you that power of 
affecting him." 

She concurred*^ the opinioiu and occasionally she walked 
into Lord Elmwood's apai^ments, dined, or took her coffee with 
him, as the accident suited; and observed, according to Sand- 
ford's prediction, that time wore off the impression her visits 
first made. Lord Elmwood now became just the same before 
her as before others. She easily, discerned, too, through all 
that politeness which he assumed, that he was no longer the 
oonsiderate, the forbearing character he formerly was ; but 
haughty, impatient, imperiouS, and more than ever implacable. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIl . - . 

When JLord Elmwood ^liad been at his oountry seal about 
six weeks^ Mr. Rushbrook, his nephew, and his adopted chiM — 
that friendless boy whom Lady Elmwood first introduced into 
his uncle'S' house, and by her kindness presere^ there — arrived 
from his travek, and was received by his uncle Vith all 'the 
marks-of affectidh due td the man he thoulghl worthy to be his 
heir. RushbiHpk had been a beautiful boy, and was now an 
extremely handsome youn^fman: he had made unusual progress 
in his studies; had completed the tour df Italy and Germhiy, 
and returned home with the air and address of a perfect maft of 
fashion. There was, 1)esides, an elegance and persuasion in 
his manner almost irresistible. Yet with all those accomplish- 
ments, wfaes he was introduced to Sandford, and put forth his 
hand to take his, Sandford, with evident reluctance, gave it to 
him; and. when Lord Elmwoi^ asked him, in the young manV 
presence, "If he did not think his nephew greatly improved?" 
he looked at him from head to foot, and muttered, "He could 
not say he observed it." The colour heightened in Mr. Rush- 
brook's face upon the occasion ; but he was too well bred not 
to be in perfect good humour. 

Sandford saw this young man treated, in the house of Lord 
Elmwood, with the same respect and attention as if he had been 
his son; and it was but probat^ that the old "priest would make 
a comparison between the situation of him and of Lady Matilda 
Elmwood. Refore her, it was Sandford's meaning to have con- 
cealed his thoughts upon the subject, and never to have men- 
tioned it but with composure. That was, however, impossible: 
unused to hide his feelings, at the name of Rushbrook his coun- 
tenance would always change; and a sarcastic sneer, sometimes 
a frown of resentment, would force its way in spite of his resolu- 
tion. Miss Woodley, too, with**all her boundless charity and 
good-will, was upon this occasion, induced to limit their excess ; 
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and they did not 'extend so far as to reach poor Rushbrpot:;' She 
«ven, and in realitjfl did not think him handsomeor epgaging in 
his manners ; she thought his gaiety frivolousness, 'Us compli- 
ance affectation^ abd his good-humour impertiniBnc^. * It was 
impossible to conceal those un&vouraUe sentiments efttireiy 
from Matilda ; for when the Subject arose, as it frequently did, 
Miss Woodley^s undisguised heart/ ana Sandford'd undisguli^ed 
countenance, told then instantly. Matilda had* the underttand- 
ing to imagine, that she was, .peihhaps, the object who had thus 
deformed Mr. Rushbrook, and frequently^ (thpugh he was'^a 
stranger to her, - and one who hafl caused her many a jealous 
heartach), frequently she would speak in his tindication. 

"You are*veryj^Aod,"'Said Sandford, one d^y to her : " you 
like him, btfcause ^u know your father toves him:" 

This wa9 a hard sentence for the daughter of liOi^d Elmwodd 
to Jiear, to wh(hn ker father's lote would have been mere |R*e- 
cious than any ot£er blessing ; she, hot^ever, checked the assault 
of envy, and kindly replied,-^ 

" My mother lov^d him too, Mr. Sandford,*' 

" Yes,'' answered Sdndford, '' he has been a grateful man to 
your poor mother. ^ She did not suppose when she took him into 
the house — when she entreated your father to take him-^and 
through her caresses and officious praises of him first gave him 
that power which he now possesses over his uncle ; she little 
foresaw, at that tinte, his ingratitude, and its effects." 

"Very true," said Miss Woodley, with a heavy digh. 

"What ingratitude?" asked Matilda. "Do you suppose Mr. 
Rushbrook is the cause that my father will not see me ? Oh, do 
not pay Lord Elmwood's motive so ill a compliment." 

" I do not say that he is the absolute cause," returned Sand- 
ford ; "but if a parent's heart is void, I would have it remain so, 
till its lawful owner is replaced. Usurpers I detest." 

"No one can take Lord Elmwood's heart by force," replied his 
daughter: "it must, I believe, be a free gift to the possessor ; 
and, as such, whoever has it has a right to it." 

In this manner she would plead the young man's excuse; per- 
haps but to hear what could be said in his disfavour, for secretly 
bis name was bitter to her : and once she exclaimed in vexation, 
on Sandford's saying Lord Elmwood and Mr. Rushbrook were 
(^one out shooting together, — 
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*' AH that pleasure is 'eclipsed which I used to take ia listening 
to the report of my father's gun ; for I isannot pow distinguish his 
from his )»arasite's." 

Sandford (inucb as he disliked Rushbrook), fortius express^ 
jtfon, which comprised lier father in the reflection, turned to Ma- 
tilda in extreme anger : but as he saw the colour rise into her 
faoe, for what, in the strpng^^ftelings of,her heart, had escaped 
her lips, he did not say a word ; and by her tears that followed, 
he rejoiced to see how much she reproved herself, 
^* Bliss Woodley, vexed to Ihe heart, and provoked every time 
^he saw Lord Elmwood an«l Rushbrook to^eth^r, and saw the 
familiar terms on» which this young man lived with his j^ne- 
factor, now made her visits to him veiry seldom* df Lord'Clm- 
wood pbserv^ this, ha did jQot appear to observe it ; ' and though 
tie received her politely when she did pay him a visit, it was 
ali|rays^very coldly: nor did she suppose if shlS never went he 
would evet ask for her. ■ For his daughter's sake, howeveri 
she thought it right sometimes to show' herself .before him; for 
she knew it must be impossible that, with fill his apparent in- 
difference, he cofild ever see her without thinking for a moment 
on his chfld; and what one fortunate thought might some time 
bring about was an object much too serious for her to overlook. 
She, therefore, after remaining confined to her own suite of 
rooms near three weeks (excepting those anxious walks 'she 
and Matilda stole, while Lord Elmwood dined, or before he 
rose in a morning), went one forenoon into his apartments, 
where, as usual, she found him with Mr. Sandford and Mr. 
Rushbrook. After she had sat about half an hour, conversing 
with thetai all, though but very little with the latter. Lord Ehn- 
wood was called out of the room upon some business; presently 
after, Sandford; and now, by no means pleased with the com* 
panion with whom she was left, she rose, and was also re- 
tiring, when Rushbrook fixed his speaking eyes upon her, and 
cried, — 
, " Miss Woodley, will you pardon me what I am going to say ?'* 
"Certainly, sir; you can, I am sure, say nothing but what I 
must forgive.'* But she made this reply with a distance and a 
reserve very unlike the usual manners of Miss Woodley. 

He looked at her earnestly, and cried, "Ah, Miss Woodley, 
you don't behave so kindly to me as you used to do." 
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"I do not understand you, sir," she replied, very gravely. 
*^ Times are chaja^efi; Mr. Rushb^ook, since .you were last hf|re: 
you were then but a child/' 

"Yet I love all thosc'perspn&now, that 1 loved then," replied 
heV^and so I^hall for ever.^' ' - / 

"But you laistake, Mr. Rushbrook; I was not, even then, so 
very much the object of your aiFections; there were other ladies 
you loved better. Perhaps y^u doi^'t remember Lady film- 
wood." ^ 

" Don't I ? " cried he. " Oh I " (clftsging ^is hands and Ufting 
up his eyes to Heaven) "shall I ever forget her^" 

That moment Lord Elmw.Qod opened the dopr; the conver- 
sation, of pourse, that moment ended ; but confusion, at the 
sudden surprise, was on the face of both parties: he saw it, 
and looked at each of them by turns with a sternness that made 
poor Miss Woodley ready to faint; while Rushbrook, with the 
most natural and happy laugh that ever was affected, cried, 
"No, don't tell my Lord, pray, Miss Woodley." She was more 
confused than before, ^nd Lord E|mwoQd turning to him, asked 
what the subject was. By this time he had invented one ; and, 
continuing! his laugh, said, " Miss Woodley, my Lord, will to 
this day pi:ptest that she saw my apparition when I was a boy; 
and she says it is a^ign I shall die young, and is really much 
afiTected at it.*! 

Lord Elmwood turned away before this ridiculous speech 
was concluded; yet so well had it been acted, that he did not 
for an instant doubt its tn^h. 

Miss Woodley felt herself greatly relieved ; and yet so little is 
it in the power of those we dislike to do any thing to please us, 
that from this very circumstance she formed a more unfavour-^ 
able opinion of Mr. Rushbrook than she had done before. 
She saw in this little incident the art of dissimulation, cunning, 
and duplicity in its most glaring shape; and detested the method 
hy which they had each escaped Lord Elmwood's suspicion, 
and perhaps anger, the more, because it was so dexterously 
managed. 

Lady Matilda and Sandford were both in their turns in- 
formed of this trait in Mr. Rushbrook's character ; and although 
Miss Woodley had the best of dispositions, and upon every oc- 
casion spoke the strictest truth, yet, in relating this occurrence, 
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she^id not speak a//, the truth ^ for every circumitance that 
^OHld have told t^ 'the yoiMig man's advsgitage literally had 
slipped her memory. 

The twenty-ninth of October, arrived, on which a dinner, a 
ball, and supper, was given by Lord Elmwood |p 4U the ne^h- 
bouring gentry : the. peasants ako din^d -in the park off a 
roas?e3 bullock; several casks of itle were distributed, and the 
b^lls pf the village rung. Matdda,. who heard and saw some 
partoLthis festivity from her windows, enquired the causo; but 
even the sei^vant i^ho wj|if^d upon her had too much sensibility 
to tell her, and answered, ''Hd did not know.'' MissLrWoodley, 
however, soon learntd the reason^ and, groaning with the pain- 
ful secret, informed her, '^'^Mr. Rushbrook on that day was 
coma of age." 

^^'Jlfly birthday was last week," rephed Matilda; but not a 
word beside-* . 

In their retired apartments, this day passed away not only 
soberly, biit almost iilentty; for to speak upon^ny subject that 
did not eng«ge their tfioughts had been difficult, and to speak 
upon the onl^y one that did had been aiSicting. ^ 

Just as they were sitting down to dinner, their bell gently 
rung, and in walked Sandfqrd. 

"Why are you not among the revellers, Mr. Sandford?" cried 
'.Miss Woodley, with an ironical sneer (the first her featufes 
ever wore). "Pray, were not you invited to dine^witfi the 
comply?" 

"Yes," replied Sandford; "bul^y head ached; and so I 
had. rather come and take a bit with you." 

Matilda, as if she had seen his heart as he spoke, clung cound 
^his neck and sobbed on his bosom : he put her peevishly away, 
crying, " Nonsense, nonsense ; eat your dinner." But he did 
not eat himself. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

_■ r 

<• 
*■ ■ 

About a week aftef this. Lord Elmwood went out two days 
for a visit ; consequently Rushbrook ^yas for that time master of 
the house, 'the first morning hdwenWi- shooting, and return- 
ing about noon, enquired of Sandfoid, who was sitting in the 
breakfast-roomf if he had taken up a volume of plays left upon 
the table: "I read no such things,'* replied Sandford, and 
quitted the room abruptly. Rushbrook then rang for his ser- 
vant, and desired him to look foi* the book, asking him angrily, 
^' Who had been in the apartment? for he wa^lsure he had left 
it there when he went out." The Hervant withdrew to enquire, 
and presently returned with the volume ^i his hand, and '^ Miss 
Woodleyfi compliments : ihe begs yoHr pardon, sir: she did 
not know the book was yours, and hopes you will excuse the 
liberiy she took." 

"Miss Woodleyl" cried Rushbr<y>k, with surprise; "she 
oomei so seldom into these apartments, I did not suppose it 
waft her wh^ had it. Take it . back to her instantly, with my 
respects, and I beg she will keep it." 

The inan went, but returned with the book again, and, laying 
it on the table without speaking, was going away ; when Rush- 
brook, hurt at receiving no second message, said, "I am afraid, 
sir, you did verjb wrong when you first took this book from 
Miss Woodley.'^ 

" It was not from her I took it, sir," replied the man : " it 
was from Lady Matilda." 

Since he had entered the house, Rushbrook had never -before 
heard the name of Lady Matilda. He was shocked, confounded 
more than ever; and, to conceal what he felt, instantly ordered 
the man out of the room. 

In the mean time. Mips Woodley and Matilda were talking 
over this trifling occurrence ; and, frivolous as it was, drew 
from it strong conclusions of Rushbrook's insolence and power. 
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In spite of ber pride, the daughter of Lord Elmwood even wept 
at the insult she. had received on this insignificant occasion; for, 
the volume being merely taken from her at Mr. Rushbrook's 
command, she felt an insult; and the manner in which it was 
done by the servant might contribute to thd offence. 

While Miss Woodley and she were upon this conversation, 
a note came from Rusht)rook to Miss Woodley, wherein he en- 
treated he might be permitted to see her. She sent a verbal 
answer, ''She was engaged.^' He sent again, begging she 
would name .her own time. But, sure of a second denial, he 
followed the servant who took the la^t message ; and as Miss 
Woodley came out of h«r apartment into the gallery to gpeak 
to him, Rushbrook presented himself, and told the man to 
rfetire. 

" "Mr. Rushbrook," said Miss Woodley, "this intrusion is un- 
mannerly ; and destitute as ydu may think me of the friendship 
of Lord Elmwood——" 

In the ardour with which' Rushbrook was waiting to express 
himself, he interrupted £er, and caught hold of her hand. 

She immediately snatched it from him, and withdjcew into 
her chamber. 

He followed, saying, in a low voice, " Dear Miss WoodJey, 
hear me." 

At that juncture Lady Matilda, who was in an inner apart- 
ment, came out of it into Miss Woodley's. Perceiving a geatl^ 
man, she stopped short at the door. 

Rushbrook cast his eyes upon her, and stood motionless : his 
lips only moved. " Do not depart, madam," said he, "without 
hearing my apology for being here." 

Though Matilda had never seen him since her infancy^ there 

was no occasion to tell her who it was that addressed her: his 

elegant and youthful person, joined to the incident which had 

just occurred, convinced her it was Rushbrook. She looked at 

^him with an air of surprise, but with still more of dignity. 

" Miss Woodley is severe upon me, madam," continued he : 
"she judges me unkindly; and I am afraid she will prepossess 
you with the same unfavourable sentiments." 

Still Matilda did not speak, but loolced at him with the same 
air of dignity. 
. "If, Lady Matilda," resumed he, "I have offended you, and 
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must quit you without pardon, I am more unhappy than I should 
be with the loss of your father's protection; more forlorn than, 
when an orphan boy, your motjuer first took pity on me/' 

At this last sentence, Matilda turned her eyes on Miss Wood- 
ley, and seemed in doubt what reply she was to give. 

Rushbrook immediately fell upon his knees. ^'Oh, Lady 
Matilda," cried he, *'if you knew the sensations of my heart, you 
would not treat me \^th this disdain." 

"We can only juc^e of those ^sensations, Mr. Rushbrook," 
said Miss Woodley, "by the efifect they have upon your con- 
duct; and while you insula Lord and Lady Elmwood's daughter 
by an intrusion hke this, and then ridicule her abject state by 
mockeries like these ^" 

He rose from his knees instantly, and interrupted her, crying, 
" What can I do? What cati I say, to make you change your 
opinion of me? . While LordElmwood has been at home, I 
have kept an awful distance; and though every moment I 
breathed was a wish to cast myself at his daughter's feet, yet as 
I feared. Miss Woodley, that you were incensed against me, by: 
what means was I to procure an interview but by stratagem or 
force P This accident has given a* third method, and I had not 
strength, I had not courage, to let it pass. Lord Elmwood 
williM)on return, and we may Hbth of iu.be hurried to town im- 
mediately. Then how, for a tedious winter, could I endure 
the reilecti^ that I was despised, nay, perhaps, considered as 
an object of ingratitude, by the only child of my deceased be- 
nefactress r^" 

Matilda repUed with all her father's haughtiness, " Depend 
upon it, sir, if you should ever enter my thoughts, it will only 
be as an object of envy." • '^ 

" Suffer me, then, madam," said he, " as an earnest .that>you 
do not think worse of me than I merit — suffer me to be soriie- 
times admitted into your presence." 

She iKOuld scarce permit him to finish the period, before she 
replied, "This is the last time, sir, we shall ever meet, depend 
upon it; unless, indeed^ Lord Elmwood should delegate to you 
the' control of my actions — his commands I never dispute."' 
And here she burst into tears. 

Rushbrook walked towards the window, and did not speak 
for some time; then turning himself to make a reply, both Ma- 
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tiida and Miss Woodley were somewhat surprised to see that 
he had shed tears himself. Having conquered them, he said» 
^'I will not offend you, madam, hy remaining one moment 
longer; and I give you my honour, that, upon no pretence 
whatever, wtU I presume \.o intrude here again. Professions, 
I find, have no weight; and only by this obedience to your or- 
ders can I give a proof of that respect which you inspire; and 
let the agitation I now feel convince you. Lady Matilda, that^ 
with all my seeming good fortune, I am not happier than your- 
self."— And so much was he agitated while he delivered this 
address, that it was with difficulty he came to the conclusion. 
When he did, he bowed with reverence, as if leaving the pre- 
sence of a deity, and retired. 

Matilda immediately entered the chamber she had left, with- 
out casting a single look at Miss Woodley by which she might 
guess of the opinion she had formed of Mr. Rushbrook's con- 
duct. The next time they met they did not even mention his 
name; for they were ashamed to own a partiality in his {avour» 
and were too just to bring any accusation against him. 

But Miss Woodley, the day following, communicated the in- 
telligence of this visit to Mr.-Sandford, who, not having been 
present and a witness of those marks of humility and respect 
which were conspicuous in the deportment of Mr. Rushbrook, 
was highly offended at his presumption ; and threatened, if he 
ewr dared to force his company there again, he would acquaint 
Lord Elmwood with his arrogance, whatever might be the 
event. Miss Woodley, however, assured him, she believed he 
would have no cause for such a complaint, as the young man 
had made the most solemn promise never to commit the like 
otfeilc^; and she thought it her duty to enjoin Sandford, ^till 
he did repeat it, not to mention the circumstance even to Rush- 
brook himself. 

Matilda could not but feel a regard for her father^s heir, in 
return for that which he had so fervently declared for her: yet 
the more favourable her opinion of his mind and manners, the 
more he became an object of her jealousy for the afiPections of 
Lord Elmwood; and he was- now, consequently, an object of 
greater sorrow to her than when she believed him less worthy. 
These sentiments were reserved on his part towards her: no 
jealousy intervened to bar his adiniration and esteem: the 
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i>eauty of her person, and grandeur of her mien, not oiily con- 
jGrmed, hut improved, ihe exalted idea he had formed of her 
previous to their meetings iand which his affection to hbth her 
parents had inspired. The next time he saw his henefactor, he 
hegan to feel a new esteem and regard for him, for his daiigh^ 
ter^s sake ; as he had at first an esteem for her, on the foun- 
dation of his love for Lord and Lady Elmwood. He gazed with 
wonder at his uncle's insensibility to his own happiness, and 
would gladly have led him to the jewiel he cast away, though 
even his own expulsion should- have been the fiital consequence. 
Such was the youthful, warm, generous,: grateful, but unreflect- 
ing mind of Rushbrook. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

After this incident. Miss Woodley left her apartments less 
frequently than before. She was afraid, though till now mis- 
trust had been a stranger to her hearts — she was afraid that 
duplicity might be concealed under the apparent friendship of 
Rushbrook. It did not, indeed, appear so from any part of his 
late behaviour, but she was apprehensive for the fate of Matifalli: 
she disliked him too, and therefore she suspected nim. Near 
three weeks she had not now paid a visit to Lord Elmwoodf 
and though to herself every visit was a pain, yet as Matilda took 
a delight in hearing of her father, what he said, what he did, 
what Mb attention seemed most employed on, and a thousand 
other circumstantial informations, in which Sandford would 
scorn to be half so particular, it was a deprivation to her, that 
Miss Woodley did not go oftener. Now, too, the middle of 
November was come, and it was expected her father would 
Boon quit his country seat. 

Partly^ therefore, to indulge her hapless companion, and 
partly because it was a duty, Miss Woodley once again paid 
Lord Elmwood a morning visit, and staid dinner. Rushbrook 
was officiously polite (for that was the epithet she gave his at- 
tention in relating it to Lady Matilda) ; yet she owned he Vi'dA 
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not tliat foi'ward impertinence 'she had formerly discovered id 
him, but appeared miich more grave and sedate. 
'' But tqll me of my father/' said Matilda. 
*'I was going, my dear; but don't be looncerned-^don't let it 
vex you." 

'* What? what ?" cried Matilda, frighftned by the preface. 
"Why, oil my observing that I thought Mr. Rushbrook looked 
paler than usual, and appeared not to be in perfect health 
(which was really thf5 case), your father jBxpressed the greatest 
anxiety imaginable : he said he could not«bear to see him look 
so ill, begged him, with all the tenderness of a parent, to take 
the advice of a physician, and added a thousand other affec* 
tionate things." 

"I detest Mr. Rushbrook," said Matilda, with her eyes flash- 
ing indignation. 

"Nay, for shame!" returned Miss Woodley: "do you sup- 
pose I told you this to make you hate him?" 

"No, there was no occasion for that," replied Matilda: "my 
sentiments (though I have never before avowed them) were 
long ago formM : he was always an object which added to my 
unhappiness ; buf^ince his daring intrusion into my apartments, 
he has been the object of my hatred." 

" But now, perhaps, I may tell you something to please you," 
cried Miss Woodley. 

ff* And what is that ?" said Matilda, with indifference ; far the 
first intelligence had hurt her spirits too much to suffer her to 
feten with pleasure to any thing. 

"Mr. Rushbrook," continued Miss Woodley, " replied to your 
father, that his indisposition was but a slight nervous fevec, 
and he would defer a physician's advice till he went to London; 
on which Lord Elmwood said, * And when do you expect to be 
there?' — he replied, 'Within a week or two, I suppose, my 
Lord.' But your father answered, ' I do not mean to go myself 
till after Christmas.' — ' No, indeed, my Lord !' said Mr. Sand- 
ford, with surprise: 'you have not passed ^our Christmas here 
these many years,' — ' No,' returned your father; ' but I think I 
feel myself more attached to this house at present than ever I 
did in my life.' " 

"You imagine, then, my father thought of me, when he said 
4his ?" cried Matilda, eagerly. 
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**But I may be 9iistaken ," replied Miss Woodley* *' I leave 
youtojud^e.. Though I am sure Mr: Sandford imagined he 
thought of you, for I saw a svfd\e over *his whole face immedi- 
ately." ' 

"Did you, Miss WoodleyP" 

" Yes : it appeared on every featui^e except his lips ; those 
fae kept fast closed, for fearXord Elmwood should perceive it." 

Miss Woodley, with- all her minute intelligence, did not, how- 
ever, acquaint Matilda^ that Rushbrook followed her to the 
window when the Earl was out of the room, and Sandford half 
asleep at the other end of it, and enquired respectfully but an- 
xiously for her ; adding, " It is my^ concern for Lady Matilda 
which makes me thus indisposed : ' I suffer more than she does ; 
but lam not permitted to tell her so: nor can I hope. Miss 
Woodley, that you will." She replied, " You are right, sir." 
Nor did she reveal this conversation ; while not a sentence that 
passed except that was omitted. 

When Christmas arrived. Lord Elmwood had many con- 
vivial days at Elmwood House; but Matilda was never men- 
tioned by one of his guei^Js, and most probaSly was never 
thought of. During all those holidays, she was unusually me- 
lancholy, but sunk into the deepest dejection when she was told 
the day was fixed, on which her father was to return to town. 
On the morning of that day she wept incessantly; and all her 
consolation was, '^ She would go to the chamber window that 
was* fronting the door through which he was to pass to his car- 
riage, and for the first time, and most probably for the last time^^ 
in her life behold him.'' 

This design was soon forgot in another : — " she would rush 
boldly into the apartment where he was, and at his feet take 
leave of him for ever: she would lay hold of his hands, clasp 
his knees, provoke him to spurn her, which would be joy in 
comparison to this cruel indifference." In the bitterness of her 
grief, she once called upon her mother, and reproached her 
memory; but the moment she recollected this offence (which 
was almost instantaneously), she became all mildness and resig- 
natioiii, *^ What have I said ?" cried she. " Dear, dear honoured 
saint, forgive me; and for your sak^I will bear all I have to bear 
^th patience : I will not groan: I will not even sigh again: 
tbktask I set myself, to atone for whi^t I have dared to ullcii" 
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While Lady Matilda laboured under this variety of sensations « 
Miss Woo^y was occupied in bewailing, and endeavouring to 
calm her sorrows ; and Lord Elmwood, with Rushbrook, was 
ready to set off. The Earl, however, loitered, and did not once 
seem in haste to be gone. When at last he got up to depart, 
Sandford thought he pressed his hand, and shook it with more 
warmth than ever he had done in his life. Encouraged by this, 
supposition, Sandford said, ^'My Lord, won't you condescend to 
take your leave of Miss Woodley?" — "Certainly, Sandford,^ 
replied he, and seemed glad of an excuse to sit down again. 

Impressed with the pitiable state in which she had left his 
only child, Miss Woodley, when she came before Lord Elm- 
wood to bid him farewell, was pale, trembling, and in tears. 
Sandford, notwithstanding his patron's apparently kind humour, 
was alarmed at the construction he must put upon her appear- 
ance, and cried, " What, Miss Woodley, are you not recovered 
of your illness yet?" Lord Elmwood, however, took no notice 
of her looks : but, after wishing her her health, walked slowly 
out of the house ; turning back frequently and speaking to Sand- 
ford, or to sonft other person who was behind him, as if part of 
his thoughts were left behind, and he went with reluctance. 

When he had quitted the room where Miss Woodley was, 
Rushbrook, timid before her, as she had been before her bene- 
factor, went up to her, all humility, and said, "Miss Woodley, 
we ought to be friends : our concern, our devotion is paid to the 
same objects, and one common interest should teach us to be 
Ifiendly." 

She made no reply. "Will you permit me to write to you 
when I am away ?" said he. " You may wish to hear of Lord 
Elmwood's health, and of what changes may take place in his 
l<esolutions. Will you permit me?" — At that moment a servant 
came and said, " Sir, my Lord is in the carriage, and waiting for 
you." He hastened away, and Miss Woodley was relieved 
from the pain of giving him a denial. 

No sooner was the travelling carriage, with all its attendants, 
out of sight, than Lady Matilda was conducted by Miss Wood- 
ley from her lonely retreat, into that part of the house from 
whence her father had just departed ; and she visited every spot 
where he had so long resided, with a pleasing curiosity, that 
for a while diverted her grief. In the breakfast and dijwig 
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rooms, she leaned over those seats, with a kind of filial piety, on 
which she was told be had been accustomed to sit. ^nd, in the 
library, she took up, with filial delight, the pen with which he 
bad been writing ; and looked with the most curious attention 
into those books that were laid upon his reading-desk. But a 
bat, lying on one of the tables, gave her a sensation beyond any 
other she experienced on this occasion : in that trifling article 
of his dress, she thought she saw himself, and held it in her 
hand with pious reverence. 

In the mean time. Lord Elmwood and Rushbrook were pro- 
ceeding on the road, with hearts not less heavy then those which 
they had left at Elmwood House ; thougii neither of them could 
so weU define the cause of this oppression, as Matilda could ac- 
count for the weight which oppressed hers. 



CHAPTER XL. 

Young as Lady Matilda Vas during the life of h9t mother, 
neither her youth, nor the recluse state in which she lived, had 
preduded her from the notiee and sohcitations of a nobleman 
who had professed himself her lover. Viscount Margrave had 
an estate not far distant from the retreat Lady Elmwood h|d 
chosen ; and being devoted to the sports of the country, ne 
seldom quitted it for any of those joys which the town afforded. 
He was a young man, of a handsome person, and was, what his 
neighbours called, '' a man of spirit." He was an excellent fox- 
hunter, and as excellent a companion over his bottle at the era 
of the chase : he was prodigal of his fortiine, where his plea- 
sures were concerned, and as those pleasures were chiefly social, 
bis sporting companions and his mistresses (for these were also 
of the plnral number) partook largely of his w^th. 

Two months previous to Lady Elmwood's death. Miss Wood- 
ley and Lady Matilda were taking their usual walk in some 
fields and lanes near to their house, when chance thre# Lord 

irgrave in their way during a thunder-storm, in which the^ 
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were suddenly caught; and he had the satisfactiipn to convey hi» 
new acquaintances to their home in his coach, safe fitwi die 
fury of the elements. Grateful for the^ervice he had rendered 
them, Miss Woodley and her charge permitted him to enquire 
occasionally after their health, and would sometimes see him. 
The story of Lady Elmwood was known to Lord Margrave; and 
as he beheld her daughter with a passion such as he had been 
unused to overcome, he indulged it with the probable hope, that 
on the death of the mother. Lord Elmwood would receive his 
child, and, perhaps, accept him asjm son-in-law. Wedlock was 
not the plan which Lord Margrave had evjer^proposed to»lmn- 
self for happiness; but the excess of his love, on this new occa- 
sion, subdued all the resolutions he Jbad formed agaiast the 
married state ; and not daring to hope for the constimmation of 
his wishes by any other means^ he suffered himself to look for- 
ward to marriage as his pnly resHurce. No sooner was the 
long-expected death of Lady Elmwood arrived than he waited 
with impatience to hear that Lady Matilda Vas sentlbr and ac- 
knowledged by her father; for he meant to be the first to lay 
before Lord Elaiwood his pretensions as a suitor. But those 
pretensions were founded on the vague hop^s of a lover only; 
gmi Miss Woodley, to whom he first declared them, said every 
thing pos^le to convince him of their fallacy. As to the object 
of his passion, she was not only insensible but wholly inatten- 
tive to all that was said to her on the subject : Lady Elmwood 
died without ever being disturbed with it ; for her daughter did 
not even remember his proposals so as to repeat them again, 
and Miss Woodley thought it prudent to conceal from her 
friend every new incident which might give her cause for new 
anxieties. 

Whei)i Sandford and the ladies left the North, and came to 
tSmwood House, so much were their thoughts employed with 
other affairs, that Lord Margrave did not occupy a place ; and 
during the whole time they had been at their new abode, they 
had never once heard of him. He had, nevertheless, his whole 
mind fixed up(m Lady Matilda, and had placed spies in the 
neighbourhood to inform him of every circumstance relating 
to her situation. Having imbibed an aversion to matrimony, he 
beard t^th but little regret that there was no prospect of her 
^ver becoming her father^s heir, while such an information ^ave 
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Ilim the hope of obtaining her upon the terms of a mercenary 
companion. 

Lord Elmwood's departure to town forwarded this hope; 
and, flattering himself that the humiliating state in which Matilda 
must feel herself in the house of her father might gladly induce 
her to sake shelter wider 'any other protection, he boldly ad- 
vanced, as soon as Ihe E&rl was gone, to make such Overture 
as his wishes and his vaaity told him could not be rejected. 

Enquiring for JHisi^'V^^odley, h^easily gained. admittance ; 
but at the sight of so much modesty and dignity in the person 
of Matilda, the appearance of so much goodwill»«md yet «uch 
circumspection ifi her female friend^ and charmed at the good 
siBse and proper spirit i^^hich were always apparent in' Sandford, 
he fell once more into the dread of never becoming t^ Lady 
Matilda any thing of more impoiftance to his reputation than a 
husband. , ♦ ' • 

vEven that humble hope was sometimes denied him, while 
Sfndford set forth the impropriety of troubling Lord Elmwood 
on such a subject at present ; and while the Yiscount^s penetra- 
tion, small as it was, discovered in his fair one more to dis- 
courage than to favour his wishes. Plunged, however, too 
deep in his passion to emerge from it in haste, he meant Iffll 
to visit, and to wait for a change to happier circumstances, when 
he was peremptorily desired by Mr. Sandford to desist from ever 
coming again. 

" And why, Mr. Sandford ?" cried he. 

'* For two reasons, my Lord. In the first place, your visiln 
might be displeasing to Lord Elmwood : in the next place^ I 
know they are so to his daughter.^^ 

Unaccustomed to be addressed so plainly, particularly in a 
case where his heart was interested, he nevertheless submitted 

gpr. 

with patience ; but, in his own mind, determined how long this 
patience should continue — no longer than it served as the means 
to prove his obedience, and by that artifice to secure his better 
reception at some future period. . 

On his return home, cheered with the huzziis of his jovial 
companions, he began to consult those friends what^^cheme was 
best to be adopted for the accomplishment of his desires. Some 
boldly advised application tw the father, in defiance to ffte old 
priest; but that was the very last method his Lordship himself 
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approved, as marriage must inevitably have followed Lord 
Elmwood^s consent : besides, though a peer, Lord Margrave 
was unused to rank with peers ; and even the formality of an 
interview with one of his equals carried along with it a terror, 
or at least a fatigue, to a rustic lord. Others of his companions 
advised seduction ; but happily the Yisconnt possessed no arts of 
this kind to affect a heart joined with such an understanding as 
Matilda^s. There were not wanting among his most favourite 
counsellors some who painted the superior triumph and gratifi- 
cation of force. Those assured him there was nothing to ap- 
prehend under this head ; as, from the behaviour of Lord Elm- 
wood to his child, it was more than probable he would be utterly 
indifferenlHis to any violence that might be offered her. This 
last advice seemed inspired by the aid of wine ; and no sooner 
had the wine freely circulated, than this was always the expedient 
which appeared by far the best. 

While Lord Margrave alternately cherished his hopes and his 
fears in the country, Rushbrook in town gave way to his fears 
only. Every d^y of his life made him more acquainted with 
the firm, unshaken temper of Lord Elmwood, and every day 
whisper^ n^re forcibly to him, that pity, gratitude, and friend- 
snip, strong and affectionate as these passions are, were weak 
and cold to that which had gained the possession of his heart: 
he doubted, but he did not long doubt, that which he felt was 
love. "And yet," said'he to himself, "it is love of such a kind 
aa, arising from causes independent of the object itself, can 
scarcely deserve that sacred name. Did I not love Lady Matilda 
before I beheld her? For her mother's sake I loved her, and 
even for her father's. Should I have felt the same affection for 
her had she been the child of other parents ? — No. Or should 
I have felt that sympathetic tenderness which now preys upon 
my health, had not her misfortunes excited it? — No." Yet the 
love which is the result of gratitude and pity only he thought had 
little claim to rank with his ; and, after the most deliberate and 
deep reflectiopp he concluded with this decisive opinion — He 
should have loved Lady Matilda in whatever state^ in whatever 
circumstances ; and that the tenderness he felt towards her, 
and the anxiety for her happiness before lie knew her, extreme 
as they were, were yet cool and dispassionate sensations, com- 
pared to those which her person and demeanour had incited ; 
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^nd though he acknowledged, that by the preceding sentiments 
his heart was softened, prepared, and moulded, as it were/ to re« 
ceive this last impression, yet the violence of his passion told 
him that genuine love, if not the basis on which it was founded, 
had been the certain consequence. With a strict scrutiny into 
bis heart he sought this knowledge, but arrived at it with a regret 
that amounted to despair. 

To shield him from despondency, he formed in his mind a 
thousand visions, displaying the joyi^ of his union with Lady Ma- 
tilda; but her father^s implacability confounded them all. Lord 
Elmwood was a man who made few resolutions, but those were 
the effect of deliberation; and as he was not the least capricious 
or inconstant in his temper, they were resolutions which no pro- 
bable event could shake. Love, which produces woiiders, which 
seduces and subdues the most determined and rigid spirits, had 
in two instances overcome 4he inflexibility of Lord Elmwood: he 
married Lady Elmwood contrary to his determination, because 
he loved; and for the sake of this beloved object he had, con- 
trary to his resolution, taken under Us immediate care young 
Rushbrook ; but thd* magic which once enchanted away this spi- 
rit of immutabiUty was no more — Lady Elmwood waMio mo^ 
and the charm was broken. *^ 

As Miss Woodley was deprived of the opportunity of desir- 
ing Rushbrook not to write, when he asked her the permission, 
he passed one whole morning in the gratification of forming 
and writing a letter to her, which he thought might possibly be 
shown to Matilda, As he dared not touch upon any of those 
circumstances in which he was the most interested, this, joined 
to the respect he wished to pay the lady to whom }^ wrote* 
limited his letter to about twenty lines ; yet the studious manner 
with which these were dictated, the hope that they might, an^ 
the fear that they might not, be seen and regarded by Lady 
Matilda, rendered the task an anxiety so pleasing, that he could 
have wished it might have lasted for a year ; and in this ten-, 
dency to magnify trifles was discoverable t^ never-fedling 
symptom of ardent love. 

A reply to this formal address was a reward he wished for 
with impatience, but he wished in vain; and in the midst of his 
duigrin at the disappointment, a sorrow, little thought of, oc- 
^rred, and gave him a perturbation of mind be had never 
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beforft experienced. L^rd Elmwood proposcijd a wife t» hinr, 
And-iB away so assured of his acquiesccipQe, that if Rushbrook's 
life had dcnended upon his daring to dispifte his benefaetor^s 
;^i,^ be woiild not have had the courage to have done so. 
7here was, However, in his reply aifd his embarrassment some- 
thing which his uiftle distin^isbed from a free concurrence; 
ai^, looking steadfastly at him, he said, in that stem manner 
which he nctw almost invariably assumed,-^^ 

»^^ You have no engagements, I suppojse;have made no pre- 
vious promises?" ^ ' 

'^ None on eiarth, my Lord," replied Bushbrook/ candidly. 

" Nof have yoji disposed of your heart ?" 

" No, my Lord," re]plied he ; but not c^didly, nor witb any 
appearance of candour: fip though he spoke mgtily, it was 
rathef like a man frigntened than assured. He hurried ta tell 
thie falsehood he thought himself obliged to tell, that the pain 
nw shame might be over: but there he was deceived; thejie 
once told was more troublesome thai»t in the conceptioa^ and 
added another confusionj|D the first. 

Lord ElmwooA now fixed his eyes uporf him with a sullen 
scorn, ai4, rising fropoi his chair, said, '^Rushbrook, if you have 
been so inconsiderate as to give away your •^heart, tell me so at 
once, and tell me the object." 

Rushbrook shuddered at the thought. 

"I here," continued the Earl, " tolerate the first untruth yott 
ever tdid me, as the false assertion of a lover; and give you an 
opportunity of recalling it : but after this moment it is a lie be- 
tween man and man — a lie to your friend and father, and I will 
u^t forgjpre it." 

Rushbrook stood silent, confused, alarmed, and bewildered in 
his thoughts. Lord Elmwood proceeded, — 

"Name the person, if there is any, on whom you have be- 
stowed your heart ; and though I do not give you the hope that 
I shall not censure your folly, I will at least not reproach you 
for having at first denied it." 

To repeat these words in writing, the reader must condemn 
the young man that he could hesitate to own he loved, if he was 
even afraid to name the object of his passion ; but his interro- 
gator had made the two answers inseparable, so that all evasions 
of the second, Rushbrook knew, would be fruitless, after having 
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avowed the first ;>a9d liow could he confers the. latter? The 
absohite orders h« neceived from tBe steward om his first return 
from his travels, were, *' never to mention his daughter, any 
more than his late wife, be^re Lord Elmwood." The fault of 
having rudel^Jbjjjtruded into Lddy Matilda's presence rushed also 
upon his minci^ for he'did not even dare to say by what ^jieatis 
he had beheld her. But, more than all, the threatening manner 
in which this rational and apparently concificiting speech w^*ut- 
tered, the mehaces, the severity whiclnsat upon the Earl's counte- 
nance while he deUvered those nnoderale words, might hav^ in- 
timidated a man wholly Independent, and jess used to fear him 
than his nephew had been. •\^» 

"You make no answer, sir," said Lord Eloiwood, after wait- 
ing a few moments for his reply. 

"I have only to say, my Lord,** returned. Rushbroo^, " that 
although my heart may be tp^ly disengaged, I may yet be dis- 
inclined to marriage.^' « ^. 

"Mayl may^ Your heart mayjie disengaged!" repeated 
he. "Do you dare to rejply to me oauivocally, when I have 
asked a positive answer P^' 

" Perhaps I am not positive myself, my Lord ; but 1 wiU en- 
quire into the state of my mind, and make you acquainted with 
it very soon." 

As the angry demeanour of his uncle affected Rushbrook 
with fear*, so -that fear, powerfully (but with proper manliness) 
expressed, again softened the displeasure of Lord Elmwood ; 
and, seeing and pitying hisl^hew's sensibility, he now changed 
his austere voice, and said mildly, but firmly, — 

" I give you a week to consult with yourself: at U^e expi- 
ration of that time I shall talk with you again; and I command 
you to be then prepared to speak, not only without deceit, but 
without hesitation." He left the room at these words, and left 
Rushbrook released from a fate which his apprehensions had 
beheld impending that moment. 

He had now a week to call his thoughts together, to weigh 
every circumstance, and to determine whether implicitly to sub-^ 
mit to Lord Elmwood's recommendation of a wife, or to revolt 
from it, and see another, with more subserviency to his will, 
appointed his heir. 

Undetermined how to act upon this trial, which was to decide 
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his future destiny, Rushbrook suffered so poignant an uncer- 
tainty that he became at length ill ; and before the end of the 
week that was allotted him for his reply, he was confined to his 
bed in a high fever. Lord Elmwood was extremely affected at 
his indisposition : he gave him every care he conld bestow, and 
even mudi of his personal attendance. This last favour had a 
claim upon the young man's gratitude superior to every other 
obligation which sinc^ his infancy his benefactor had conferred; 
and he was at times so moved by those marks of kindness he 
received, that he would form the intention of tearing fi*om his 
heart every trace that. Lady Matilda had left there, and, as soon 
as his health would permit him, obey to the utmost of bis 
views every wish his uncle had conceived. Yet, again, her 
pitiable situation presented itself to his compassion, and her 
beauteous person to his love. Divided between the claims of 
obligation to the father, and tender attachment to the daughter, 
his illness was increased by the tortures of his mind, and he 
<mce sincerely wished for t}iat death of which he was in danger, 
to free him from the di^mma in which his affections had in-' 
volved him. 

At the time his disorder was at the height, and he lay com- 
plaining of the violence of his fever, Lord Elmwood, taking his 
hand, asked him '^ if there was any thing he could do for 
him?" 

^ Yes, yeSj my Lord, a great deal,"' he replied eagerly. 

"IWBiatisitjHarry?" 

" Oh, my Lord," replied he, " Jfint is what I must not tell 

«... " 
you. 

" Defer it, then, till you are well," said Lord Elmwood, afraid 
9 being surprised or affected by the state of his health into 
any promises which he might hereafter find the impropriety of 
granting. 

"And when I recover, my Lord, you give me leave to reveal 
to you my wishes, let them be what they will ?" 

His uncle hesitated ; but seeing an anxiety for the answer, by 
his raising himself upon his elbowin the bed, and staring wildly. 
Lord Elmwood at last said, " Certainly — yes, yes," as a child is 
answered for its quiet. 

That Lord Elmwood could have no suspicion what the real 
petition was which Rushbrook nioant to present him, is cer- 
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fain; but it is certain he expected he had some request to make 
with which it might he wrong for him to comply, and therefore 
he now avoided hearing what it was : for great as his com> 
passion for him was in his present state, it was not of sufficient 
force to urge him to give a promise he did not mean to perform. 
Rushbrook, on his part, was pleased with the assurance he 
might speak when he was restored to health; but no sooner 
was his fever abated, and his senses perfectly recovered from 
the slight derangement his malady had occasioned, than the 
lively remembrance of what he had .hinted alarmed him, and 
he was abashed to look his kind but awful relation in the face* 
Lord Elmwood^s cheerfulness, however, on his returning healtb» 
and his undiminished attention, soon convinced him that he had 
nothing to fear. But, alas! he found, too, that be had nothing 
to hope. As his health I'e-established, his wishes re-established 
also, and with his wishes his despair. 

Convinced by what had passed that his nephew had some- 
thing upon his mind which he feared to reveal, the Larl no 
longer doubted but that some youthful attachment had armed 
him against any marriage he shoulcP^ropose ; but he had so 
much pity for his present weak state, as to delay that further* 
enquiry, which he had threatened before his illness, to a time 
when his health should be entirely restored. 

It was the end of May before Rushbrook was able to partake 
in the usual routine of the day. The country was now ore- 
scribed him as the moMis of complete restoration ; and, ^ Lord 
Elmwood designed to leave London some time in June, he ad 
vised him to go to Elmwood House a week or two before him. 
This advice was received with delight, and a letter was sent to 
Mr. Sandford to prepare for Mr. Rushbrook's arrival. ^ 
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CHAPTER XLI. . 

• 

"During the illness of Rushbrook, news had been sent of his* 
danger, from the^servanta^in town to thoge.at Elmwood Hoqse^ 
and Lady Matilda expressed cbmpassion when sly was told of 
it. She" began to conceive, the instant she thought he w6uld 
soon die, that his visit to her had merit rather than imperti- 
nence in its design, and that he might possil^y be a more de- 
serving man than she had supposed him to be. $ Even Sandford 
and Miss Woodley began to recollect quaUfications he possess- 
ed, which they fiever had reflected on before ; and Miss Wood- 
ley, in particular, reproached herself that she had been so 
severe and inattentive to him. Notwithstanding the prospects 
h& death pointed out to • her, it was with infinite joy she heard 
he was recovered ; nor was Sandford less satisfied ; for he had 
treated the young man too unkindly not to dread lest aay ill 
should befall him. But although he was glad to hear of his re^ 
stored health, when he was informed he was coming down to 
Eliawood House for a few' weeks in the style of its master, 
Sandford, with all his religious and hunfone principles, could 
not help conceiving, that " if the youth had been properly pre- 
pared to die, he had been as well out qf the world as in it." 

He was still less his friend when he saw him arrive with his 
usual florid complexion. Had he come pale ^d sickly, Sand- 
ford had been kind to him ; but, in apparently good health 
and spirits, he could not form his lips to tell him he was ^' glad 
to see him." ^ 

On his arrival, Matilda, who for five months had been at 
large, secluded herself as she would have done upon the arrival 
of Lord Elmwood, but with far different sensations. Notwith- 
standing her restriction on the latter occasion, the residence of 
her father in that house had been a swrce of pleasure rather 
than of sorrow to her ; but from the abode of Rushbrook she 
derived punishment alone. 
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When, from enquiries, Rushbrook found that on his approach 
Matilda had retired to her own confined apartments, the thought 
was torture to him : it was the hope of seeing and conversing 
with her, of being admitted at all times to her society as the 
mistress of the house, that had raised his spirits, and effected his 
perfect cure beyond any other c^use ; and he was hurt to the 
greatest degree at this respect, or rather contempt, shown to 
him by her retreat 

It was, nevertheless, a subject too delicate for him to touch 
upon in any one sense : an invitation for her company, on his 
part, might carry the appearance of superior authority, and an 
affected condescension, which he justly considered the worst of 
all insults. And yet, how could he support the reflection that his 
visit had placed he daughter of his benefactor as a dependent 
stranger in that house, where in reality he was the dependent, 
and she the lawful heiress. For two or three days he suffered 
the torment of these meditations, hoping that he should come to 
an explanation of all he felt by a fortunate meeting with Miss 
Woodley; but when that meeting occurred, though he ob- 
served she talked to him with less reserve than she had for-, 
merly done, and even gave some proofs of the native kindness 
of her disposition, yet she scrupulously avoided naming Lady 
Matilda; and when he diffidently enquired of her health, a cold 
restraint overspread Miss Woodley^s face, and she left him 
instantly. To Sandford it was still more difficult for him to 
apply; for though frequently together, they were never so- 
ciable : and as Sandford seldom disguised his feelings, to Rush- 
brook he was always severe, and sometimes unmannerly. 

In this perplexed situation, the country air was rather of de- 
triment than service to the late invalid; and had he not, like 
a true lover, clung fast to fancied hope, while he could perceive 
no reaUty but despair, he would have returned to town, rather 
than by his stay have placed in a subordinate state the object of 
his adoration. Persisting in his hopes, he one morning met 
Miss Woodley in the garden, and, engaging her a longer time 
than usual in conversation, at last obtained her promise — ^' She 
would that day dine with him and Mr. Sandford.'' But no 
sooner had she parted froiii him, than she repented of her con- 
sent; and upon communicating it, Matilda, for the first time in 
her life, darted upon her kind companion a look of the most 
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cutting reproach and haughty resentment. Miss Woodley's 
own sentiments had upbraided her before ; but she was not pre- 
pared to receive so pointed a mark of disapprobation from her 
young friend, till now duteous and humble to her as to a 
mother, and not less affectionate. Her heart was too suscep- 
tible to bear this disrespectful and contumelious frown, from 
the object of her long-devoted care and concern ; the tears in- 
stantly covered her face, and she laid her liands upon her heart, 
as if she thought it would break. Matilda was moved; but 
she possessed too much of the manly indignation of her father 
to discover what she felt for the first few minutes. Miss Wood- 
ley, who had given so many tears to her sorrows, but never, 
till now, one to her anger, had a deeper sens^e of this indifference 
than of the anger itself, and, to conceal what she suffered, left 
the room. Matilda, who had been till this time working at her 
needle, seemingly composed, now let her work drop from her 
hand, and sat for a while in a deep reverie. At length she rose 
up, and followed Miss Woodley to the other apartment. She 
entered grave, majestic, and apparently serene, while her poor 
heart fluttered with a thousand distressing sensations. She ap- 
proached Miss Woodley (who was stiir in tears) with silence; 
and, awed by her manners, the faithful friend of her deceased 
mother exclaimed, ^^Dear Lady Matilda, think no more on 
what I have done; do not resent it any longer, and I'll beg your 
pardon.'' Miss Woodley rose as she uttered these last words; 
but Matilda laid fast hold of her, to prevent the posture she of- 
fered to take, and instantly assumed it herself: '^ Oh, let this be 
my atonement!" she cried, with the most earnest supplication. 

They interchanged forgiveness ; and as this reconciliation 
was sincere, they each, without reserve, gave their opinion 
upon the subject that had caused the misunderstanding; and it 
was agreed an apology should be sent to Mr. Rushbrook, — 
"That Miss Woodley had been suddenly indisposed:" nor 
could this .be said to differ from the truth, for since what had 
passed she was unfit to pay a visit. 

Rushbrook, who had been all the morning elated with the 
advance he supposed he had made in that lady's favour, was 
highly disappointed, vexed, and angry, when this apology was 
delivered ; nor did he, nor perhaps could he, conceal what he 
felt, although his unkind observer, Mr. Sand ford, was present. 
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'4 am a very uiifortunate man I" said he, as soon as the ser- 
vant was gone who brought the message. 

Sandford cast his eyes upon him with a look of surprise and 
contempt, 

f ^' A very unfortunate man, indeed, Mr, Sandford," repeated 
he, ^'although you treat my complaint contemptuously.'* 

Sandford made no reply, and seemed above making one. 

They sat down to dinner. Rushbrook ate scarcely any thing, 
but drank frequently : Sandford took no notice of ^jeither, but 
had a book (which was his custom when he dined with persons 
whose conversation was not interesting to him) laid by the side 
of his plate, which he occasionally looked into, as the dishes 
were removing, or other opportunities served. 

Rushbrook, just now more hopeless than ever of forming 
an acquaintance with Lady Matilda, began to give way to symp- 
toms of impatience ; and they made their first attack, by urging 
him to treat on the same level of familiarity that he himself w^^ 
treated, Mr. Sandford, to whom he had, till now, ever behaved 
with the most profound tokens of respect. 

'' Come,'' said he to him, as soon as the dinner was removed, 
'' lay aside your book, and be good company." 

Sandford lifted up his eyes upon him — stared in his face — 
and cast them on the book again. 

'' Pshaw," continued Rushbrook, '^ I want a companion ; and 
as Miss Woodley has disappointed me, I must haye your com- 
pany." 

Sandford now laid his book down upon the table ; but, still 
holding his fingers in Uie pages he was reading, sai^, ^' And why 
an9 JBPU disappointed of Miss Woodley's company P When 
peppie expect what they have no right to hope, 'tis impertinent 
assurance to complain they are disappointed." 

^' I had a right to hope she would come," answered Rush- 
brook, " for she promised she would." 
" But what right had you to ask her?" 
'* The right every one has to make his time pass as agreeably 
as be can." 

<< But not at the expense of another." 
" I believe, Mr. Sandford, it would be a heavy expense to 
you to see me happy : I believe it would cost you even your own 
happiness." 
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** That is a price I have hoi now to give," replied Sandford, 
and began reading again. 

*' What! yoii have afaready paid it away? No wonder that at 
your time of life it should be gone. But what do you think of 
my having already squandered mine ?'' 

'^ I don't think about you," returned Sandford, without taking 
his eyes from the book. 

*' Can you look me in the face and say that, Mr. Sandford P 
— ^No, you cannot ; for you know you do think of me, and you 
know you hate me." Here he drank two glasses of wine, one 
after another. " And I can tell you why you hate me," con- 
tinued he : '^ it is from a cause for which I often hate myself." 

Sandford read on. 

'' It is on Lady Matilda's account you hate me, and use me 
thus." 

Sandford put down the book hastily, and put both his hands 
by his side. 

^' Yes," resumed Rushbrook, '' you think I am wronging 
her." 

^' I think yoii insult her," exclaimed Sandford, ^* by this rude 
mention of her name; and I command you at your peril to 
desist." 

^' At my peril I Mr. Sandford? Do you assume the autho- 
rity of my Lord Elmwood ?" 

'^ I do on jdiis occasion ; and if you dare to give your tongue 
a freedom " 

Rushbrook interrupted him — " Why then I boldly say (and 
as her friend you ought rather to applaud than resent it) — I 
boldly say, that my heart suffers so much for her situatiim that 
I am regardless of my own. I love her father — I lovra her 
mother more — but I love her beyond either." 

" Hold your licentious tongue," cried Sandford, " or quit the 
room." 

^' Licentious I Oh, the pure thoughts that dwell in her in- 
nocent mind are not less sensual than mine towards her. Do 
you upbraid me' with my respect, my pity for her? They are 
the sensations which impel me to speak thus undisguise^Mpven 
to you, my open — no, even worse — my secret enemy!" 

'' Insult me as you please, Mr. Rushbrook; but beware how 
you mention Lord Elmwood's daughter " 
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'^ Can it be to her dishonour that I pity her ; that I would quit 
the house this moment never to return, so that she supplied the- 
place which I withhold from her?" 

'' Go, then/' cried Sandford. 

'* It would be of no use to her, or I would. But come, Mr. 
Sandford^L I will dare do as much as you. Only second me, and^ 
I will entreat Lord Elmwood to be reconciled — to see and own 
Ker." 

" Your vanity would be equal to your temerity — you entreat ? 
She must greatly esteem those paternal favours which your en- 
treaties gained her I Do you forget, young man, how short a 
time it is since you were entreated for .^" 

*^ I prove that I do not, while this anxiety for Lady Matilda 
arisen from what I feel on that very account.^' 

" Remove your anxiety, then, from her to yourself; for 
were I to let. Lord Elmwood know what has now passed — — " 

"It is for your own sake, not for mine, if you do not." 

^^ You shall not dare me to it, Mr. Rushbrook." And he rose, 
from his seat. " You shall not dare me to do you an injury. 
But, to avoid the temptation, I will never again ^me into your, 
company, unless my friend. Lord Elmwood, be present to pro- 
tect me and his child from your insults." 

Rushbrook rose in yet more warmth than Sandford. ^' Have.^ 
you the injustice to say that I have insulted Lady Matilda?" 

*' To speak of her at all is, in you,^an insult. But you have done, 
more: you have dared to visit her: to force into her presence, 
and shock her with your offers of services which she scorns ; 
and with your compassion, which she is above." 

^^ Did she complain to you P" 

" jSheor her friend did." 

" I rather suppose, Mr. Sandford, that you have bribed some 
of tl^e servants to reveal this circumstance." 

" The suspicion becomes Lord Elmwood's heir." 

" It becomes the man who lives in a house with you." 

" I thaidc you, Mr. Rushbrook, for what has passed this day : 
it has taken a weight off my mind. I thought my disinclination 
to you might perhaps arise from prejudice: this conversation 
has i^eved me from those fears, and I thank you." Saying 
this, he calmly walked out of the room, and left Rushbrook ta 
i^eflect on what he had been doing. 
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Heated with the wine he had drank (and utrhich Sandford, 
engaged on his book, had not observed), no sooner was he alone, 
than he became by degrees cool and repentant V What had 
he done P" was the first question to himself. '^ He had offended 
Sandford.'' The man whom reason as well as prudence had 
ever taught him to respect, and even to revere. He had grossly 
offended the firm friend of Lady Matilda, ^by. the unreserved 
and wanton use of her name. All the retorts he had uttered 
came now to his memory ; with a total forgetfuhdess of all that 
Sandford had said to provoke them. 

de once thought to follow him and beg his pardon; but the 
contempt with which he had been treated, more than all the 
anger, withheld him. 

As he sat forming plans how to retrieve the opinion, ill as it 
was, which Sandford formerly entertained of him, he received a 
letter from Lord Elmwood, kindly enquiring after his health, 
and saying that- he should be down early in the following week. 
Never were the friendly expressions of his uncle half so welcome 
to him; for they served to soothe his imagination, racked with 
S^ndford's wr^ and his own displeasure. 



CHAPTER XLH. 

When Sandford acted deliberately, he always acted up to hia 
duty : it was his duty to forgive Rushbrook, and he did so ; but 
he had declared he would never ^^ be again in his company unless 
Lord Elmwood was present;'' and with all his forgiveness he 
found an unforgiving gratification in the duty of being obliged 
to keep his word. 

The next day Rushbrook dined alone, while Sandford gave 
his company to the ladies. Rushbrook was too proud to seek 
to conciUate Sandford by abject concisions ; but he endeavoured 
to meet him as by accident, and meant to try what, in sack a 
case, a submissive apology might effect. For two days all the 
schemes he formed on that head proved firoitletM: he could never 
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procure even a sight of him. But on the evening of the third 
day, taking a lonely walk, he turned the corner of a grove, and 
saw, in the very path he was going, Sandford accompanied by 
Miss Woodley; and, what agitated him infinitely more. Lady 
Matilda was with them. He knew not whether to proceed, or 
to quit the path and palpably shun them. To one who seemed 
to put an unkind construction upon all he said and did, he knew 
that to do either would be to do wrong. In spite of the pro- 
pensity he felt to pass so near t(f Matilda, could he have known 
what conduct would have been deemed the most respectful, to 
that he would have submitted, whatever painful denial it had 
cost him. But undetermined whether to go forward, or to cross 
to another path, he still walked on till he came too nigh to 
recede: he then, with a diffidence not affected, but most power- 
fully felt, pulled off his hat; and, without bowing, stood re- 
spectfully silent while the company passed. Sandford walked 
on some paces before, and took no farther notice as he went by 
him, than just touching the fore part of his hat with his finger. 
Miss Woodley courtesied as she followed ; but Lady Matilda 
made a full stop, and said, in the gentlest accenft, " I hope, Mr. 
Rushbrook, you are perfectly recovered." ' 

It was the sweetest music he had ever listened to ; and he re- 
plied, with the most reverential bow, " I am better a great deal, 
ma'am:" then instantly pursued his way, as if he did not dare 
to utter, or wait, for another syllable. 

Sandford seldom found fault with Lady Matilda; not because 
he loved her, but because she seldom did wrong. tTpon this 
occasion, however, he was half inclined to reprimand her : bfj^t 
yet he did not know what to say ; — the subsequent humility of 
Rushbrook had taken from the indiscretion of her speaking to 
him, and the event could by no means justify his censure. On 
hearing her begin to speak, Sandford had stopped; and as Rush- 
brook, after replying, walked away, Sandford called to her 
crossly, " Come, come along ;'* but at the same time he put out 
his elbow for hei' to take hold of his arm. 

She hastened her steps, and did so : then, turning to Miss 
Woodley, she siaid, " I expected you would have spoken to Mr. 
Rusfabrodc : it might have prevented me." 

Miss Wbodley replied, " I was at a loss what io do : when 
we met formeriy, he always spoke first." ^ 
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^'And he ought now,'^ cried Sandford angrily; and then 
added, with a sarcastic smile, " It is certainly proper that the 
superior should be the first who speaks." 

*'*' He did not look as if he thought himself our superior,'^ re- 
plied Matilda. 

'* No," returned Sandford y '^ some people can put on what 
looks they please." 

*' Th^d while he looks so pale," replied Matilda, '^ and so 
dejected, I can never forbear speakmg to him when we meet, 
whatever he may think of it." 

^' And were he and I to meet a hundred, nay, a thousand 
times," returned Sandford, '^ I don't think I should ever speak 
to him again." 

^'tiless me I what for, Mr. Sandford?" cried Matilda; for 
Sandford, who was not a man that repeated little incidents, had 
never mentioned the circumstance of their quarrel. 

" I have taken such a resolution," answered he; " yet I bear 
him no enmity." 

As this short reply indicated that he meant to say no more, 
no more was asked ; and the subject was dropped. 

In the mean time, Rushbrook, happier than he had been for 
months, intoxicated with delight at that voluntary mark of clvi- 
Itty hehitd received from Lady Matilda, felt his heart so joyous, 
and so free from every particle of malice, that he resolved, in 
the humblest manner, to make atonement for the violation of 
decorum he had lately committed against Mr. Sandford. 

Too happy, at this time, to suffer a mortification fi*om any 
indignities he might receive, he sent his servant to him into his 
srady, as soon as he was returned home, to beg to know ** if he 
might be permitted to wait upon hiin, with a message he had to 
deliver from Lord Elmwood." 

The servant returned — " Mr. Sandford desired he would 
send the message by him or the house-steward." This was 
highly affronting; but Rushbrook was not in a humour to be 
offended, and he sent again, begging he would admit him; but 
the answer was,;" he was busy." 

Thus wholly defeated in his hopeir of reconciliation, his new 
transports felt an alloy; and the few days that remained before 
Lord Elmwood came, he passed in soUtary musing, and ineffec- 
tual walks and look toj?i^ards that path in which he had met Mar 
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tilda : she came that way no more ; indeed, scarce quitted her 
apartment, in the practice of that confinement she ^ < io ex* 
perienoe on the arrival of her father. 

All her former agitations now returned. On the day he ar- 
rived she wept; all the night she did not sleep; and the name 
of Rushbr^|k again became hateful to her. The Earl came in 
extremely good health and spirits, but appeared concerned to 
find Rushbrook less well than when he went from tow|i. Sand- 
ford was now under the necessity of being in Rushbrook's com-^ 
pany; yet he would never speak to him but when he was 
absolutely compelled, or look at him but when he could not 
help it. Lord Elmwood observed this conduct, yet he neither 
wondered nor was offended by it. h He had' perceived what lit- 
tle esteem Sandford had showed his nephew from his fifliit re- 
turn : but he forgave, in Sandford's humour, a thousand faults 
he would not forgive in any other ; nor did he deem this one of 
his greatest faults, knowing the demand upon his partiality from 
another object. 

Miss Woodley waited on Lord Elmwood as formerly; dined 
with him, and related, as heretofore, to the attentive Matilda, 
all that passed. ^'^ 

About this time Lord Margrave, deprived by the season of^aU 
the sports of the field, felt his love for Matilda (which had Hiitn 
violent, even though divided with the love of hunting)',' now too 1 
strong to be subdued; and he resolved, though reluctantly, to i ^J 
apply to her father for his consent to their union ; but writing 
to Sandford this resolution, he was once more repulsed, and 
charged, as a man of. honour, to forbear to disturb the tranquil7 
lity of the &mily by any application of the kind. To this, Sand- 
ford received no answer ; for the peer, highly incensed at his 
mistresses repugnance to him, determined more firmly than ever 
to consult his own happiness alone; and as that depended 
merely upon his obtaining her, he cared not by what method it 
was effected. 

About a fortnight after Lord Elmwood Came into the country, 
as he was riding one morning, his horse feli^ with him and 
crushed his 1^ in so unfortunate a manner as to be at first pro- 
nounced of dangerous consequence. He was brought home in 
a post-chaise; and Matilda heard of the accident with more 
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grief than would, perhaps, on such an occasion, havQ apper- 
tained to the most fondled child. 

In consequence of the pain he suffered, his fever was one 
night very high ; and Sandford, who seldom quitted his apart- 
ment, went frequently to his bedside, every time with the secret 
hope he should hear him ask to see his daughter : ^ was every 
time disappointed ; yet he saw him shake, with a cordial friend- 
ship, the hand of Rushbrook, as if he delighted in seeing those 
he loved. 

The danger in which Lord Elmwood was supposed to be was 
but of short duration, and his sudden recovery succeeded. Ma- 
tilda, who had wept, moaned, and watched during the crisis of 
his illness, when she heard he was amending, exclaimed (with 
a kinfl of surprise at the novelty of the sensation) — ^^ And this 
is joy that I feel I Oh, I never till now knew what those per- 
sons felt who experienced joy!'' 

Nor did she repine, like Mr. Sandford and Miss Woodley, at 
her father's inattention to her during his malady ; for she did 
not hope like them — she did not hope he would behold her, 
even in dying. 

But, notwithstanding his seeming indifference, while his in- 
disposition continued, no sooner was he recovered so as to re- 
fiife the congratulations of his friends, than there was no one 
person he evidently showed so much satisfaction at seeing as 
Miss Woodley. She waited upon him timorously, and with 
more than ordinary distaste at his late conduct, when he put out 
his band with the utmost warmth to receive her, drew her to 
him, saluted her (an honour he had never in his life oenferred 
before), and with signs of the sincerest friendship and aflfection. 
Sandford was present; and, ever associating the idea of Ma- 
tilda with Miss Woodley, felt his heart bound with a triumph it 
had not enjoyed for many a day. 

Matilda listened with delight to the recital Miss Woodley 
gave on her return, and many times while it lasted, exclaimed, 
^' she was happy." But poor Matilda's sudden transports of 
joy, which sh^ termed happiness, were not made for long 
continuance; and if she ever found cause for gladness, she far 
odtener had motives for grief. 

As Air. Saadibrd was sitting with her and Miss Woodley one 
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evening) about a week after, a person rang at the bell, and en- 
quired for him. On being told of it by the servant, he went to 
the door of the apartment, and cried, '' Oh, is it you ? Come 
in/' An elderly man entered, who had been for many years 
the head gardener at Elmwood House — a man of honesty 
and sobriety, and with an indigent family of aged parents, 
children, and other relations, who subsisted wholly on the in- 
come arising from his place. The ladies^ as well as Sandford, 
knew him well ; and they all, almost at once, asked, ''what was 
the matter?" for his looks told them something distressful had 
befallen him. * 

" Oh, sir," said he to Sandford, " I come to entreat your 

ft 

interest." 

'm 

f' In what, Edwards," said Sandford, with a mild voice ; foil 
when his assistance was supplicated in distress, his rough tones 
always took a plaintive key. 

''My Lord has dischai^ed me from his service," returned 
Edwards, trembling, and the tears starting in his eyes. " I am 
undone, Mr. Sabdford, unles^you plead for me." 

'f I wiU," said Sandford, " I will." 

" And yet I am almost afraid of your success," replied the 
man, "for my Lord has ordered me out of his house jAuB 
moment ; and though I knelt down to him te be heard, he iKmI 
no pity." 

Matilda sighed from the bottom of her heart, and yet she 
envied this poor man who had been kneeling to her father. 

" What was your offence ?" cried Sandford, 

The man hesitated; then, looking at Matilda, said, "mtell 
you, sir, some other time." 

"Did you name me before Lord Elmwood?" cried she, 
eagerly, and terrified. 

" No, madam," replied he ; " but I unthinkingly spoke of my 
poor lady who is dead and gone." 

Matilda burst into tears. 

"How came you to do so mad a thing?" cried Sandford; 
and the encouragement which his looks had once given him 
now fled from his face. 

" It was unthinkingly," repeated Edwards : " I was showing 
my Lord -some plans for the new walks, and told him, among 
other things, thatiier Ladyship had many years ago approved 
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of them. — ' Who ?' cried he. — Still I did not call to mind, 
but said, 'Lady Elmwood, sir, while you were abroad.' — 
As soon as these words were delivered, I saw my doom in his 
looks, and he commanded me to quit his house and service 
that instant.'' 

'^ I am afraid," said Sandford, shaking his head, '' I can do 
nothing for you." 

" Yes, sir, you know you have more power over my Lord 
than any body ; and, perhaps, you may be able to save me and 
all mine from misery." 

'' I would, if I dould," replied Sandford, quickly. 

"You can but try, sir." 

Matilda was all this while bathed in tears ; nor was Miss 
Woodley much less affected. Lady Elmwood was before their 
eyes; Matilda beheld her in her dying moments ; Miss Wood- 
ley saw her as the gay ward of Dorriforth. 

^' Ask Mr. Rushbrook," said Sandford : " prevail on. him 
to speak for you : he has more power than I have." 

''He has not enough, then," replied Edwards; "for he was 
in the room with my Lord when what I have told you hap- 
pened." • 

"And did he say nothing P" asked Sandford. 

'*Yes, sir; he offered to speak in my behalf, but my Lord 
interrupted him, and ordered him out of the room : he instantly 
went." 

Sandford, now observing the effect which this narration had 
on the two ladies, led thq man to his own apartments, and there 
assured him he dared not undertake his cause ; but that if time 
•iW chance should happily make an alteration in his Lord's dis- 
position, he would be the first who would endeavour to replace 
him. Edwards was obliged to submit; and before the ne&t 
day at noon, his pleasant house by the side of the park, his gar- 
den, and his orchard, which he hfid occupied above twenty 
years, were cleared of their old inhabitant, and all his wretched 
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Chapter xliil 

This melancholy incident, perhaps, affected Matilda, and all 
the friends of the deceased Lady Elmwood, beyond any other 
that had occurred since her death. A few days after this cir- 
cumstance, Miss Woodley, in order to divert the disconsolate 
mind of Lady Matilda (and in the hope of bringing her some 
little anecdotes to console her for that which had given her so 
much pain), waited upon Lord Elmwood in his library, and bor- 
rowed some books out of it. He was now perfectly well from 
his fall, and received her with his usual politeness, but, of course, 
not with that peculiar warmth which he had discovered when 
he received her just after his illness. Rushbrook was in the 
library at the same time : he showed her several beautiful 
prints which Lord Elmwood had just received from London, 
and appeared anxious to entertain and give tokens of his esteem 
and respect for her. Rut what gave her pleasure beyond any 
other attention was, that after she had taken (by the aid of Rush- 
wood) about a dozen volumes from different shelves, and had 
laid them together, saying she would send her servant to fetch 
them. Lord Elmwood went carefully to the place where they 
were, and, taking up each book, examined minutely what it was. 
One author he complained was too light, another too depress^*^ 
ing, and put them on the shelves again ; anothef was erroneous, 
and he changed it for a better. Thus, he warned her against 
some, and selected other authors, as the most cautious preceptor 
culls for his pupil, or a fond father for his darling child. She 
thanked him for his attention to her, but her heart thanked him 
for his attention to his daughter : for as she had herself never 
received such a proof of his care since all their long acquaint- 
ance, she reasonably supposed that Matilda's reading, and not 
hers, was |he object of his solicitude. 

Having in these books store of comfort for poor Matilda, she 
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eagerly returned with them ; and in reciting every particular 
circumstance, made her consider the volumes almost like pre- 
sents from her father. 

The month of September was now arrived ; and Lord Elm- 
wood, accompanied by Rushbrook, went to a small shooting 
seat, near twenty miles distant from Elmwood Castle, for a 
week's particular sport. Matilda was once more at large ; and 
one beautiful morning, about eleven o'clock, seeing Miss Wood- 
ley walking on the lawn before the house, she hastily took her 
hat to join her; and not waiting to put it on, went nimbly down 
the great staircase with it hanging on her arm. When she had 
descended a few stairs, she heard a footstep proceeding slowly 
up; and (from that emotion she could not tell) she stopped 
short, half resolved to retam back. She hesitated a smgle in- 
stant whether she should or not — then went a few steps further, 
till she came to the second landing-place; when, by the sudden 
winding of the staircase. Lord Elmwood was immediately be- 
fore her! 

She had felt something like affiright before she saw him; but 
her reason told her she had nothing to fear, as he was away^ 
But now the appearance of a stranger whom she had never be- 
fore seen ; the authority in his looks, as well as in the sound of 
his steps; a resemblance to the portrait she had been shown of 
him ; a start of astonishment which he gave on beholding her; 
but above all, her fears confirmed her that it was him. She 
gave a scream of terror ; put out her trembling hands to catdi 
the balustrades for support — missed them — and fell motionless 
into her father's arms. 
^ He caught her, as, by the same impulse, he would have caught 
any other persdh falling for want of aid. Yet when he found 
her in his arms, he still held her there, gazed on her attentively, 
and once pressed her to his bosom. 

At length trying to escape the snare into which he had been 
led, he was going to leave her on the spot where she fell, when 
her eyes opened, and she uttered, " Save me!" Her voice un- 
mannjed him. Hit long-restrained tears now burst forth, and 
seeing her relapsing into the swoon, he cried out eagerly to re- 
call her. Her name did not, however, come to his recollection 
—nor any name but this : " Miss Milner — dear Miss Milnerl" 
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That sound did not awaken her; and now "again he wished 
to leave her in this senseless state, that, not remembering what 
had passed, she might escape the punishment. 

But at this instant Giffard, with another servant, passed by 
the foot of the stairs; on which Lord Elmwood called t6 them, 
and into GiflPard's hands delivered his apparently dead child, 
without one command respecting her, or one word of any kind ; 
while his licet was agitated with shame, with pity, with anger, 
with paternal tenderness. 

As Giffiard stood trembling, while he relieved his Lord from 
this hapless burden, her father had to unloose her hand from 
the side of his coat, which she had caught fast hold of as she 
fell, and grasped so closely, it was with difficulty removed. On 
attempting to take the hand away he trembled, faltered, then 
bade Giffiard do it. 

'*Who? I, my Lord! I separate you!" cried. he. But re- 
collecting himself, '' My Lord, I will obey your commands what- 
ever they are.^' And seizing her hand, pulled it with violence : ^ 
it fell, and her father went away. 

Matilda was carried to her own apartments, laid upon the 
bed ; and Miss Woodley hastened to attend her, after listening 
to the recital of what had passed. 

When Lady Elmwood's old and affectionate friend entered 
the room, and saw her youthful charge lying pale and speech- 
less, yet no father by to comfort or soothe her, she lifted up her 
hands to Heaven, exclaiming, with a burst of tears, "And is this ^ 
the end of thee, my poor child P Is this the end of all our hopes 
— of thy own fearful hopes — and of thy mother's supplications ? 
Oh, Lord Elmwood! Lord Elmwood !" *• 

At that time Matilda started, and cried, "Where is he? Is it 
a dream, or have I seen him ?" 

" It is all a dream, my dear," said Miss Woodley. 
" And yet I thought he held me in his arms," she replied : " I 
thought I felt his hands press mine. Let me sleep and dream 
s^ain.'' 

Now thinking it best to undeceive her, "It is no dream, my 
dear," returned Miss Woodley. 

"is it not?" cried she, rising up, and leaning, on her elbow. 
" Then I suppose I must go away — go for ever away." 
'^ Sandford now entered. Having been told the news, he came 
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to coodole; but at the sight of him Matilda was terrified, and 
cried, *' Do not reproach me, do not upbraid me ; I know I have 
done wrong — I know I had but one command from my fiuher, 
and that I have disobeyed." 

Sandford could not reproach her, for he could not speak: he 
therefore only walked to the window and concealed his tears. 

That whole day and night was passed in sympathetic grief, in 
alarm at every sound, lest it should be a messenger to pro- 
nounce Matilda's destiny. 

Lord Elmwood did not stay upon this visit above three hours 
at Elmwood House: he then set off again for the seat he had 
left, where Rushbrook still remained, and from whence his 
Lordship had merely come by accident to look over some 
writings which he wanted immediately despatcheid to town. 

During his short continuance here Sandford cautiously 
avoided his presence ; for he thought, in a case like this, what 
nature would not of herself effect, no art, no arguments of his 
' could accomplish : to nature, then, and Providence, he left the 
whole. What these two powerful principles brought about, the 
reader will be informed, when he peruses the following letter, 
received early the next morning by Miss Woodley. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

A Letter from Giffurd^ Lord Elmwood^ s House Steward^ 

to Miss Woodley^ 

" Madam, 
''My Lord, above a twelvemonth ago, acquainted me he had 
permitted his daughter to reside in his house; but at the same 
time he informed me, the grant was under a certain restriction, 
which, if ever broken, I was to see his then determination (of 
which he also acquainted me) put in execution. In conse- 
quence of Lady Matilda's indisposition, madam, I have ventured 
to delay this notice till morning. I need not say with what 
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concern I now give it, or m^Rion to you, I believe, what is for- 
feited. My Lord staid but a few hours yesterday, after the 
unhappy circumstance on which I write took place; nor did I 
see him after, till he was in his carriage : he then sent for me to 
the carriage door, and tdd me he should be back in two days^ 
time, and added, ' Repaember your duty.' That duty, I hope, 
madam, you will not require me to explain in more direct terms. 
As soon as my Lord returns, I have no doubt but he will ask 
me if it is fulfilled; and I shall be under the greatest apprehen- 
sion, should his commands not be obeyed/^ 

"If there is any thing wanting for the convenience of your 
and Lady Matilda's departure, you have but to order it, and it 
is at your service : I mean, likewise, any cash you may have 
occasion for. I should presume to add my opinion where you> 
might best take up your abode; but with such advice as you will 
have from Mr. Sandford, mine would be but assuming. 

** I would also have waited upon you, madam, and have de- 
livered myself the substance of this letter; but I am an old man, * 
and the cbangeir I have been witness to in my Lord's bouse, 
since I first Uved in it, have added, I think, to my age many a 
year; and I have not the strength to see you upon this oceasion. 
I loved my Lady — I love my Lord — and I love their child: 
nay, so I am fHire does n^y Lor4 himself; but there is no ac- 
counting for his> resolutions, or for the alteration his disposition 
has lately undergone. ^ * 

" I beg pardon, madam, for this long intrusion, and am, and 
ever will be (while you and my Lord's daughter are so), your 
afflicted humble servant, 

"Rqbbrt Giffard. 
''EliBwood Home, Sept. Ml" 

Wheo this letter was brooght to Miss Woodley, she knew 
what it contained before she opened it, and therefore took it 
with an air of resignation: yet though she guessed the momen- 
tous part of its contents, she drcAded in what words it might 
be related ; and havihg now no essential good to expect, hope, 
that win never totally expire, clung at diis crisis to little circum- 
stances; and riie hoped most fervently the terms of the letter 
might not be harsh, but that Lord'Elmwood had delivered his 
final sentence m gentle language. The event proved he had ; 
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and, lost to every important comfort, she felt gfiKeful to him for 
this smali^ one. 

Matilda, too, was cheered by this letter; for she expected 
something worse; and oore of the last Jines, in which GifTard 
said he knew ^' his Lordship loved her," she thought repaid her 
for the purport of the other part. ^ 

Sandford was not so easily resigned or comforted. He walked 
about the room when the letter was shown to him — called 
it cruel-T-stifled his tears, and wished to show his resentment 
only ; but the former burst through all his endeavours, and he 
sunk into grief. 

Nor was the fortitude of Matilda, which came to her assist- 
ance on the first onset of this trial, sufficient to arm her, when 
the moment came she was to quit the house — her father^s house 
— never to see that or him again. 

When word was brought that the carriage was at itxt door, 
which was to convey her from all she held so dear, and she 
saw before her the prospect of a long youthfiil and healthful 
life, in which misery and despair were all sh# could -^cem, 
that despair seized her at once, and gaining courage fiK)m her 
suQerifegs, she cried, — 

^' What have I to fear, if I disobey my father's commands 
once more? He cannot use me worse. I'll stay here till he 
returns — again throw myself in his way, and then I will not faint, 
but plead for mercy. Perhi^s, were I to kneel to him — kneel, 
like other children to their parents — and beg his blessing, he 
would not refuse it me.^' 

*' You must not try," said Sandford, mildly. 
" Who," cried ihe, " shall prevent my flying to toy father? 
Have I another friend on earth ? Have I one relation in the 
world but him ? This is the seipond time I hav^been turned 
from his house. In my infant ijAjfe my cruel &ther turned me 
out; but then he sent me to a mt>ther : how I have none ; and I 
will stay with him." ?* ^, " 

Again the steward seiit m4ei them know the coach was 
waiting. v 

Sandford, now, with a di^t^rmined countenance, wefat coolly 
up to Lady Matilda, and taldSi^^her hand, seemed resolved to 
lead her to the carriage. '^ 
Accustomed to be awed by every serious lode of his, she yet 
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resisted this, and cried, '' Would you be the minister of my 
father's cruelty ?" 

" Thffl|," said Sandford solemnly to her, " farewell — from 
this moment you and I part. I will take my leave, and do you 
remain where you are — at least till you are forced away. But 
ril not' stay to be driven hence; for it is impossible your father 
^11 suffer any friend of yours* to continue here after this dis- 
obedience. Adieu." 

*' I '11 go tbis 'ifumeai^ said she, and rose hastily. 

Miss "^oodley took her at her word, and hurried her imme- 
£atdy out of tbiFroom. * . ^ 

»rd follo^wed stow behind, as if he had followed at her 




When she came to mAi ^ot on the stairs where she had met 
lierfat h^»s he started back, and scft*ce knew ho*/ to pass it. 
Wih#«na^^| There he held me in his arms,'' «j^d she ; 
^^fi^ J'fl^OttaK^ felt him press me to his heart ; but Inow find 
I WAS mistal^i^ 

As Sandford came forward to hand her into the coach — 
""Now you behave well," said he : " by this behtiviour, yon do' 
not entirdy close all prospect of reconciliation with yt|ar fa- 
ther." ^ \ 

*' Do you think it is not yet impossible?" cried she,^|EU^ing 
his hand. *' Gifikrd says he loves me," continued she^'' and 
do you think he might yet be brought to forgive meP"'fi|^ 

** Forgive you!" cried Sandford. * 

'^ Suppose I was to write to him, and iipitreat his forgive- 
ness?" ■ ^ ^. *• 

<' Do not write yet," said Sandford, with no cl^ering accent. 

Ke carriage drcftp off; and as it "^^^t^^ ^M^P^da leaned her 
head from the window, to survey Elmwood iBlouA frem the 
roof to the foundation. She cast her eyes l^on thar- gardens, 
too — Hp^fclhe fish-ponds — even the coach-bouses and all the 
offices a^inii^ — which, as objects that she sBould never see 
af^liftf she contal^ated as objects of ipjiportance. ^' 

I* «r ^ 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

RusHBRod^, wboi at tweot}^ m\hi di8laBe«( e<Mdd have do 
coi^e0tiii?Q what had passed at Elayweod House duna^ the short 
visit Lord Ejmwood made there, went thai way with, his dl)g». 
aiMl gmi» in, order to meet him on bis returBf oad aeeomri^ 

him in the chaise back. He did so: and getting into the ^ijllk 

told him eagerly the sport he had bad^'dtirtng the day; laiigded 
at:iMa^ apoidenl that had bofalleft one (tf h^dogs; an^., for some 
time did not perceive but that his imck was peifeclij|fc(aiii|iii^. 
At length, observing he answered more- oefUgi^Ap. ftaa um/A 
to what he said, Rushbrook turned his eyes quimyy«poa.fiiin, 
and oried, — 

" JJfy Lerdi ai« you not w^ll?" 

^' yes ; perfectly weU,^ I thank you^ Rttshboook,''^-^aad ho 
leaned back against the carriage. ^ 

^^ I thought, sir," returned Rushbrook, ^ you ^ko- languidly 
— 'I beg youp pardon." 

^' I have the headaoho a little," answered^ he : then< taking off 
his hat, brushed the dust fromat}; aiid, as be put. it on again, 
£Btched a most hea^vy sigh,, which no sooner hadl escaped^ bim, 
than to drown its sound, he said briskly, — 

And so you tell me you have bad good spovt to-day ?'' 
Noi.my Ivoni;. I said but indifferent" .■ ' 

\i True 'y: SO' yo\h did. Bid tbo man. driver fieisteo : it will be 
dark befone w^ get home. 

'* you will shoot tO'^aoBTQw, my Lord?" * 

*> C^iiainly-"* 

" How^oes Mr. Sandfer^do^ sir?" 

" I did not see him " 

'^ Not see Mr. Saiidford, my Lord ! But he was out, I sup- 
pose; for they did not Expect you at Elmwood House." 

" No, they did not." 

In such conversation Rushbrook and his uncle continued to 
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the end of their joorney . Diimer was then immediately served , 
and Ll>rd E^woo^ appeared mlieh in his usual spirits ; at least, 
not suspecting any cause for their abatement, Rushbrook did 
not observe any alteration. 

Lord Elmwood went, however, earlier to bed than ordinary, 
or rather to his bed-cham^ ; for though he retired some time 
before his nephew, when Rushbrook passed his chamber- door 
it was open, ieuid he not in bed, but sitting in a musing posture, 
as if he had forgAft shut it. 

Whch RushbrMk^s valet came to attend his neastor, he said 
to him,— 

*^ I suppose/ sir, you do not know what ha» happened at the 
eastle.^^ 

" Fp"^ Heaven's sAe, what?" cried Rushbrook. 

^^ My Lord has met Lady Matilda," replied the maA. 
•** How P Where ? What's the consequence ?" 

'' We donH; know yet, sir ; but all the serv|Uits suppose her 
Ladyship wUl not be suflPered to remain there any longer." 

" They ^ suppose wrong," returned Rushbrook, hastilv: "my 
Lord lovesher, I am ceiHain, and thft event may be the happy 
means of his trefting her as his child from this day." 

The servant smiled, and shook his head. 
Why, what more do you know ?" 

Nothing more than I have told you, sir, except that his 
Lordship took no kind of notice of her Ladyship that appeared 
like lovet" ^ 

Rushbrook was all tmeasiness and anxiety to know the parti- 
cular of what had passed; and now Lord Elmwbod's inquietude, 
which he had but slightly noticed before, came full to his ob- 
Arvation. He was going to ask more questions ; but he re- 
collected that Litay Matilda's misfortunes were too sacred to be 
talked of thus familiarly by the servants of Che family : besides, 
it was evident this man thoi^t, Ad but naturally, it might not 
be for his master's interest the father and the daughter should 
be united; and therefore would giv^ to all he said the opposite 
colouring. 

In spite of his prudence, however, and his delicacy towards 
Matilda, Rushbrook could not let his valet leave him till he had 
enquired, and learned all the circumstantial account of what 
had happened ; except, indeed, the order received b^ Gv€»^^ 
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whicii being ipveo after Lord Elmwood was in his carnage, and 
in «ancifle term^ tbe domeslics ,who attended him' (ami from 
whom ibis man bad gained his intelligence) were nnacqiiainted 
with it. 

When the servant had left Roshbrook alone, the perturbation 
of bis mind was so great, that he, mis at length undetermined 
whether to go to bed, o^ to rush into nis.uncle's apartment, and 
at his feet heg for that compassion upoH?iiisjJaughter which he 
feared he had denied her. But then, to^Bjl^peiil would he 
not expose himself by such a step? Nay^Spinight, ferluqis» 
even injure her whom he wished to serve; for if , his uncle was 
at present unresolved whether to forgive or to 4]Ment this dis- 
obedience to his commands, another^s interference might enrage 
and precipitate him on the latter resolution ^ ^ 

This consideration was so weighty, it resigned Rushbrook to 
the suspense he was compelled to endure till the tnoming^ whan 
lie flattered himself, that by watching every look and motion of 
Lord Elmwood^ his penetri^ion would be ablfto discover the 
state of his heart, and how he meant to aqL w. 

But^be morning came^^vand he fou§d all his pr]|P^-<hiriosity 
was of no avail : Lord Elmwood did not dro|i one word, give 
one look, or use one action that was not customary. 

On first seeing him, Rushbrook blushej} at the. secret with 
which he was entrusted: then, as 'he gazed on the Earl, con- 
templated the joy he ought to have known in clasping in his 
arms a child Hke Matilda, whose tfl||ierness,'reverence,^d dlity 
had deprived her of all senfllition at his sight ; which was, in 
Rushbrook's mind, an honour that rendered hinl superior t(^ 
what he was before. 

They were in the fields all the day ^. usual : Lord Ehnwo^ 
now cheerful, and complaining no more of the iKa^a^h^* Yet, 
once being separated froni^ his nephew,. Rushbrook crossed 
over a stile into another fiel4|a^^ found him sitting by the side 
of a bank, his gun lying by him, and him^lf loSt in thought, 
lie rose on seeing him, an^^roMeded to the sport as before. 

At dinner, be said he should;iiot go to Elmwood House the 
next day, as he had appointed, but stay where he was three or 
four days longer. From these two small occurrences, Rush- 
brook would fain have extracted something by which to judge 
the slate of his mind; but upon the lest that was impossible; 
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he had caught him so musing ma^y a time before; and as to 
his prolonging his stay, that might arise from the sport: or, 
indeed, had atfj^ thing more materiaTsrwayed him, who could 
penetrate whether it was the effect of the leiiity, or the severity, 
he had dealt towards his child; whether his continuance there 
was to shun her, or to shun the house from whence he had 
banished. h<6rP 

The three or four days for their temporary abode being 
passed,^hey both returned together to Elniwood House. Rush- 
brook thought he saw his uncle^s countenance change as they 
entered the avenue; yet he did not appear less in spirits; and 
when Sandford joined them at dinner, the Earl went with his 
usual attention to him, and ^as was his custom after any sepa- 
ration) pu^out his hand cheerfully to take his. Sandfordsaid, 
^' How do you do, my Lord P" eheerfiilly in return ; but put 
both his hands into his bosom, and walked to the pther side of 
the rooikit^ Lord Elmwood did not seem to observe this affront ; 
nor was it done as an affront ; it was merely what poor Sand-«|^ 
lord; could ntot help;: for he felt that he could not shake hands 
with him. 

Rushbrook soon learned the news that Matilda was gone ; 
and Elmwood House was to him a desert-r-he saw there no 
real friend of hers, except poor*Sandford, and to him Rush- 
brook knew himself now mcH*e displeasing than ever: and all 
his overtures of atonement he, at this time, found more and 
more ineffectual. Matilda was exiled ; andTher supposed tri- 
umphant rival was, to Sandford, odious bejjpnd what he had 
ever been. 

In alleviation of their banishment. Miss Woodley, with her- 
charge, had not returned to their old retreat ; hut were gone to 
a farm-house, not farther than thirty miles from Lord Elm- 
wood's. Hft»^ Sandford, with little inconvenience, visited 
them ; nor did his patron ever take noMce of his occasional ab- 
sence : for as he had before gi^i^ his daughter, in some mea- 
sure, to his diarge, so honour,%elicacy, and the common ties of 
duty, made him approvie, rather than c09ienm,.his attention, to 
her. 

Though Sandford's frequent visits soothed Matilda, they could 
not comfort her ; lor he had no consolation to bestow that was 
suited to fier mii^d ; her father having^iven no one tokfioi qH . 
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regret tor what he had done. He had even enquired sternly of 
GiffiArd, on his returning home, — 

'' If Miss Woodley had left the house.** 

The steward, guessing the whole of his meaning, answered, 
^ Yes, my Lord; and all your commands in that respeet have 
been obeyed." 

He replied, '^ I am satisfied ;^ and, to the grief of Ae old 
man, he ajq^eared really so. 

To the farm-house, the place of Matilda's reindence, there 
came besides Sandford, another visiter br less welcome — Vis- 
count Margrave. He had heard widi surprise, and stiirgreater 
joy, that Lord Elmwood had once more closed his doors against 
his daughter. In this, her discarded state, he no longer bur- 
dened his lively imagination with the dull thoughts of marriage,, 
but once more formed the barbarous design of makiiig her hi& 
mistress. 

Ignorant of a certain decorum which attended all Lo^d Elm- 
wiiod's actions, he suspected that his child might be in want ; and 
^n acquaintance with the worst part of her sex. informed him„ 
that relief from poverty was the sure bargain for his success. 
With these hopes he again paid Miss Woodley and her a visit;, 
but the coldness of the former, and the haughtiness of the latter, 
still kept him at a distance, and again made him fear to give 
one allusion to his purpose: but he returned home, resolved to 
write what he durst not speak. He did so — he offered his ser- 
vices, his purse, his house : they were' rejected with disdain, and 
a stronger prohibition than ever given to his visits. 



CHAPTBR XLVI. 



Lord Elmwood had now allowed Rusnbrook a long vacation, 
in respect to his answer upon the subject of marriage; and the 
young man vainly imagined his intentions upon that subject were 
entirely given Up. One morning, however, as he was with him 
in the library, — 
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'^ Henry,'' mmI his node, with a pause at the beginning of his 
spls^h, which indicated that he was goii^ tosaj^soBietfain^ of 
importance, — ^* Henryr-you have not forgot the diseoarse I had 
with you a Uttle time previous to youritiness?'^ 

Henry pauileii too — top he wished to have forgotten it — but 
it was too^stroogly in^ressed upon his memory. Lord EhnWood 
ribumed, — 

'^ What ! equivocating again, sir? Do you remember it, or 
do you not?" ' 

« Yes, my Lord, I do." # 

^^ And are yoA prepared to f(ive me an answer?'' 

Rushbrook paus^ again. 

" In our former conversation," continued the Elarl, " I gave 
you but^ week to determine: thei# has, I ihwk^ elapsed sitice 
that time h^ a year." 

" About as much, sir." 

'' Then surely you have now made up your mind?" 

^^ I had done that at first, my Lord, if it bad met with your 



concurrence." 



^ You wished to kad a bachelor's life, I think you said?" 

Rushbrook bowed. 
, *• Contrary to my^will?" 

" No, my Lord, I wished to have your approbation." 

'* And you willed for my approbation of the very opposite 
thmg to that which I proposed ? ^ Rut I am not surprised : such 
is the gratitude of the world ; and such is yours." 

" My Lord, if you doubt my gratitude^ " 

^ " ftve me a proof of it, Harry, and I will doubt no longer." 
" " Uwp every oth^ subject but this, my Lord, Heaven is my 
witnedMiat your desires " 

Lcfrd Elmwood interrupted him : '' I understand you : upon 
every other subject, but the Anlj^one which my contentri^uires, 
you are re^dy to obey me. I thanfanyou." 

'' My Lord, do not torture me with this suspicion : it is so 
contrary to my deserts, that^cannot bear it." 

" Suspicion of yoAr ingratitude I ' you judge too favourably, of 
my opinion — it amounts to certainty." h( ■ 

"Then to convince you, sir, I am not ungrateful — tellmo 
who the lady is you have chosen for me, and here I give you 
my word, 1 will sacrifice all my futftre prospects of ha^jt^in^et — 
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all, for*,which I ^ould wish to live — and beconofe her husbieuid 
as soon as yopi shall appoint'' ' '9 

This was spoken with a^ne so expressive of despair/ that 
Lord Elmwood rfepliec!,^— * 

'' And while you obey tne, you ia|^e care tPiet me know it 
wiUP^(3ost you your future peace. This is, I suppose, lb enhance 
the merit of the obligation-^but I shall not accept your acqu A- 
cence on these terms." * * 

" Then, in dispensing with it, I* hope for your pardon." ' 

'' Do you suppose, Rushbroft, I can pardon an offence, .the 
sole foi^dation of wliich arises 'from a spirit^ disobedience? 
for you have declared to me your affections are disemj^ased. 
In our last conversation cm you not say so ?" 

'^ At first I did, my LorCn Etut you permitted me io' consult 
my heart more closely ; and I have since found Ibat I was mis- 
taken." 

'* You then own you at first told me a falsehood, and yef have 
all this time kept ioae in suspense without confessing it." 

" I waited^ my Lord, till you should inquire " 

^^ You^'have then, sir, waTted too long," and the fire^ilashed 
from his eyes. ^ 

Rushbrook now found himself in that pS'ilous state that aa- 
mitted pf no medium, of resentment, but by such dastardly con- 
duct on his part as would wound both his truth and eourage ; 
and th^ animated by his d^|ger, he was resolved to plunge 
boldly at once into the depth of his patron's anger. 

'^ My Lord," said he (but he did not undertake this task with- 
out sustaining the trembling and convulsion of his whole friime), 
— ." My Lor4— i^aving for a moment the subject of my li^priage 
»--*-permit me tojremind you, that when I was upon my'^k bed 
you promised, that on my recovery you would listen to a petition 
I^toaIcA«?er to you." ♦ * 

"Let me recollect," refllied he. "Yes; Ij^do remember 
something of it. Biit ] said nothing to warrant any improper 
petition." 
:*^ ItiS impfi^priety m»s not* named, my Lord." 

^No. mattdis — that you must jtt4ge o^ and* answer for the 
coiiseqnences." 

^^I*w0uld ^answer with my life,* willingly; but I own that I 
jshr&iJrmm'.your displeasure." 
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" Then do not pfoybke it." 

*' I have already gone toe-^r to f ecedelji^iid you would of 
course^enuHid, an expMbation, if I attempted to stop here." 

" f should." 

'' Then, my Lord, I am bound to speak; but diS J^ot inter- 
rupt mf^ : hear me out, before you banish me froi^ your presence 
for ever." ^ « , 

^' I wUl/ sir," replied he, prepared to hear S(}|nething that .^ 
would* excite his resentment, and yet determined to hear with 
patience to the^£onelusion. 

^' itHjl^n) mv Lord/' cried Rushbrook, in the greatest agitation v / 
of ^llnd and nody, " your daughter—^ — " ^ 

Thewesolution Lord Elmwood had taken (and on which he 
had given his word to hi9 nephew not to interrupt him) imme- 
diately gave way. The colour jrose*ia his fieice, hiis eye darted 
lightning, and his hand wadlifted up with the emotion that word 
had created. 

'* You* promised to heft" me, my jp*ord," cried Rushbrook, 
^* and I clajm your promise." ' ^ 

Khe now su4A?i|f overcame bis violence of passion, ^ni stood 
silent and resigned to hear him; but with aL determined look, 
expressive of the vengeance that shcHld ensue. 

'*Lady Matilda,*'. resumed* ftashbropk, ''is an object that 
wrestS: from me the enjoyment of every j^ljsi^g your kindness 
bestows, I eannot but feel myself as her tidversary — asipne 
who has suppbem^d her in your affections— who supplies her 
place wl4)e she b exiled, a w^^erer, and an orphan." 

l|he Earl took his eyes from Rtisb^rook during this last sen- 
tence, and cast them on the floor. *' • 

'' If I feel gratitude towards you, my Lord,'^continued he> 
'' gratitude is innate in my heart; and I must ^ls#feel it to- 
wards her who first introduced me to your protectioi^." 

Again the colour flew to Lord Elmwood's face, and again he 
could hardly restrain himself from uttering his indignation. 

'' It was the mother of Lady Matildl^' continued Rushbrook, 
'' who was this friendNo me ; n^r will I ever think of marriage, 
or any otheiljoyful prospect, while you abandon^thc only child 
of my beloved patroness, and load me with rights which belong 
to her." * 

Here Rushbrook stopped: Lord Elmwood was silent too, fop 
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near half a minute ; but still his countenance oofitimied fixed 
with his unvaried i^solves. 

After diis long patise, the Earl said widi oomposure^ "^ith 
denoted firmness, '' Have you finished, Mr. RushbrookP^ 

'^ All that I dare to utter, my Lord ; and I fear I have already 
said too much." 

Rushbrook now trembled more than ever, and looked pale as 
death ; for the ardour of speaking being over, he waited his sen- ' 
tence with less constancy of mind than he expected he should. 

'* You disapprove my conduct, it seems," said Lord Elmwood; 
** and in that you are but lUce the rest of the world; Afl yet, 
among all my acquaintance, yon are the only one who has dnred 
to insult me with your opinion. And this you have not done 
inadvertently, but willingly and deliberately. But as it has been 
fay fate to be used ill, and severed from all those persons to 
whom miy soul has been most attached, with less regret I can 
part from you than if this were my first trial." 

There was a truth and. a pathetic' sound in the utterance of 
these words that struck Rushbrook to the heart ; and he beheld 
himself as a barbarian, who had Ireated his Ubievolent and cmly 
friend with insufferable liberty — void of respect for those cor- 
roding sorrows which ha^mbittered so many years of his life, 
and in open violation of his most peremptory commands. He 
felt that he deserved all he was going to suffer, and he fell upon 
his knees ; not so much to deprecate the dooiji he saw impend- 
ing, as thus humbly to acknowledge it was hivdue. 

Lord Elmwood, irritated by this posture, as a sign of the pre- 
sumptuous hope that he%iight be forgiven, suffered now* his 
anger to burst all bounds; and, raising his' voice, he exclaimed 
with rage, — 

** Leave my house, sir. Leave my house instantly,<iand seek 
some other home." 

Just as these words were begun, Sandford opened the library 
door, was witness to them, and to the imploring situation of 
Rushbrook. He stood silent with amazeident. 

Rushbrook arose, and feeling in his mind a presage that he 
might never from that hour behold his benefactor more, as he 
t>owed in token of obedience to his commands, a shower of 
tears covered his face ; but Lord Elmwood, unmoved, fixed his 
eVes upon him, which pursued him with enraged looks to the 
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end'of the room. Here he had to pass Sandford ; who, for the 
first time in his life, tooktiold of him by th«hqy|id, and said to 
Lord Ehavvtood, <' My Lord,i^^aiV the matter?*' 

*^ That ungrateAiWillain,** cried he, '* has dared to inaiili ne^ 
Leave my house this moment, sir.*' 

Rushbrook made an effort to go,, but Sandford stilL held his 
hand ; and meekly said to Lord Elmwood, — 

*^ H#:%biita boy, ny Itocd^ and do not 9»re him the pu- 
nishment of a man." 

RudhbnQdc 119W ihia^hed his hand from Saadford's, and threw 
it with h^pM^lf upon his neck, where he indeed sobbed like a boy. 
^ You ine bodi in league," escliaimed Lord Elmwood. 
'^ Do you suspect me of partiality to Mr. Rushbrook?" saidf 
Sandford, advancing nearer to the Earl. 

lUishhvook hfid' now gained the p^int of remaining in the 
coom^; but the lEiop^ &at privilege inspired (while he still har- 
hom!«dall the just approhem^ons for his fate) ^ gave birth, perhaps, 
to a more exq[uisite#p|$aticmof pam UlfigL despair wodld have 
donOi. He sUiod siRmfe — eonfounoR ;-^hopittg that he was for- 
given — ^fefring that he was not. 

As Sandford approached still nearer to. Lord Elmwood, he 
continued, '^ No, my Lord ; I know you do not suspect me of 
partiality to Mr. Rushbrek>k. Has any part of my behaviour ever 
discovered it?" 

" You now, then, only interfere to irritate me." 
" If that were the case," returned Sandford, " there have 
been occasions when I might have done it more f^ectually; — 
when my own heart-strings were breaking, because I would not 
irritate, or add to what you suffejred." 

'' I am o\|liged to you,. Mr. Sandford," he returned mildly 
and thankfully. ' 

*^ And if,, my Lord, I have proved any merit in a late for- 
bearance, reward me fov it now ; and ta£e this young man from 
the defthr of socrow in which I see he is sunk, and say you 
pardon, him." s 

Lord Elmwood' made no answer; and Rushbrook, drawing 
strong iaferences of hope from his silence, lifted up his eyes 
from the ground, and ventured to look in his fisice : he foiind it 
serene to what it had been, but still strongly marked with agi- 
tation. He cast his eyes away again, in shame and confuavoa. 
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On which his uncle said to him, *' I shall postpone the evict- 
ing of your obe£ence to my late orders, till you think fit once 
more to provoke them \ and then^jflot even Sandford shall*da1re 
to plead your excuse.'* 

Ruihbrook bowed.- 

" Go, leave the room, sir." 

He instaptly obeyed. J* 

Then Sandfogl, turning to Lord Elmwood, shookJKn by the 
handL and cried, ''My Lord, I thank you — I tftanryou Very 
kindly, my Lord : I shall now begin, to tly^kVhi^e some weight 
with you." <l ^^"'-^ |«^ 

'' You might, indeed, think so, did you know nSw much I 
have |>ardoned." ' o » 

" What was his offence, my Lord?" -% * 

'* Such as I would not liave forgiven you, or«yiy earthly being 
besides himself; but while you were* speaking iji his fiehalf, I 
recollected there wad^pafitude so -extraordinary in the hazards 
he ran, 4lat almost m 1|H tijfll patdQnahlii|ifc^ 

'' I gSess the subject, the^cried SandlMr; *' wd yet T^uld 
not h&ve supposed — -^" ^ <•' ' 

" Jt is a subject we cannot speak on^ Sandfor^; therefore^'Tet 
us drop it." f 

Al these words the discourse concluded. 
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To the relief o^^ Ruahbrook, Lord Jllmwood th^ day dined 
from home, and he hffi not the confusion to see him agahi till 
the evening. PreviAus to this, Sandford and he met at dinner; 
but as the attendants were present, nothing passed on either side 
respecting the incident in the morning. Rnshbrook, from the 
peril which had so lately threatened him, was now in his per- 
fectly cool and dispassionate senses ; and notwithstanding the 
real tenderness which he bore to the daughter of his benefactor, 
he WB3 not inisen^ible to the comfort of finding himself once 
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« 

more in the possession of idltbose ei^ymeafsiie had forfeited, 
and for a nHMgnait lost % « 

As he reflected on this, to f — Mf^ ^ '^ fi^ ^^ ^ ^ ^^ 
knowledgment; bnt for his compassion, he knew he should have 
been, at that very time of their meetiAg at dinner, away from 
Ehnwood Htmse for ever, and bearii^ on his mind a still more 
painful recolteetion, — the buNen of his kyid patqpn's' continual 
displeasure. ^Filled with these thoughts/ all the tuni of dinner, 
he could scarce look at his Somp^nioniAhont tears of gratitude; 
sibd whenever he aHenqita^ (P spmk to vm, gratitude cSioked 
his utterance. •> 

Sandford, on his part, behaved just the same as ever; and to 
show he did not wish to remind Ru^^brook of what he had done, 
he was just as uncivil as ever. 

Among other things, he said« ^* *He did not know Lord Elm- 
wood dined from home; for if he had, he should have dined in 
his own s^artment'^ 

Rushbrook was still more obliged to him for allthis; and the 
w||ght of obligations with which he was oppressed made him 
long for an opportunity to relieve himself by expressions. As 
soon, therefore, as the servants were all withdrawn, he began, — 

" Mr. Sandford, whatever has heen your opinion of me, I 
take pri.de to myself, that in my sentiments towards yarn I have 
always distinguished you for that humane, disinterested cha- 
racter, you.have this day proved." ^ 

'>!ptiifiane and disinterested," replied Sandford, '^ are flattering 
egrets, indeed, for an old man going out of the world, and who 
can have no temptation to be otherwise." 

" Then sufier me to call your actions generous and compas- 
sionate, for they h^ve saved me [^ 4 *^ 

'' I know, young map," cried l%ndford, interrupting him, 
'^ yotk aradad at what I have done, and that you find a grati- 
ficaticRi ul^llinK me you are; wk it is a gratification I will not 
induke you with : therefore, say another sentence on the subject, 
an4iE(t*ising from his seat) ^^ III leave the room, and never 
come into your company again, whatever your uncle may say 
to it." * 

Rushbrool^saw^y the solemnity of his countenance he was 
serious, and positively assured him he would never thank him 
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more; on which Sandfoiyi took this seat again, but he still 
frowned, and it was many minutes before he con^piered his ill- 
Ikumotir. As his couatenanc|(^)beeame less sonr, Ruilhbrook fell 
from some geserat topies he had eagerly started in or^er to ap^ 
pease him, and said, 

^^How hard is it to restrain conversation from tll^ subject of 
our thoughtsl.^And yet amidst our dearest friends^ and among 
persons who^have the same dispositions and sentil4ents as our 
own, their minds, too, iBxed upon tne self-same objects, this 
constraint is practised ; and "thus society, ^srtiich was meant for 
one ofour greatest blessings, becomes insipid, nay, oflben more 
wearisome than solitude;*' 

^^ I think, young man,'' replied Sandford, ^ you have made 
vpretty free with yom* speech to-day, and ought not to complain 
of the wattt of toleration on that score." 

'^ i do complain," replied Rushbrook ; ^^ for if toleration were 
, more frequent, the favour of obtaining it would be less." 

'^ And your pride, I suppose, is above receiving a farour." 

^^ Never from those I esteem; and to convince you of iif"! 
wish this moment to request a favour of you." 

" I dare say I shall refuse it. However, what is it?" 

" Permit me to speak to you upon the subject of Lady Ma- 
tilda." 

Sandlbrd made no ani^er, consequently did not forbid him; 
and he proceeded, -r— 

" For her sake — as I suppose Lord Elmwood may have told 
you — I this morning rashly threw myself into the predicament 
from whence you released me : for her sake I' have suffered 
much ; for her sake I have hazarded a great deal, and am still 
ready to hazard more." 

** But for your own sake, do not," returned Sandford, dryly. 

**- You may laugh at these sentiments as romantic, BJr. Sand- 
ford; but if they are, to me they are nevertheless natural." 

** But of what service are they to be either to her or to your- 
self?" 

** To me they are painful, and to her would be but imper- 
tinent, were she to know them." 

" I sha'n't inform her of them; so do not tronlrfc yourself to 
caution me against it." 
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" I was not going — ^you know I was not — but I was going to 
say, that from no one so well as from you could she be told my 
sentiments without the danger of receiving offence.'^ 

*' And what impression do you wish to give her, from her 
becoming acquainted with them?'' 

*^ The impression that she has one sincere friend ; that upon 
every occurrence in life there is a heart so devoted to all she 
feels, that she never can suffer without the sympathy of another ; 
or can ever command him and all his fortunes, to unite for her 
welfare, without his ready, his immediate compliance.'' 

** And do you imagine that any of your professions, or any 
of her necessities, would ever prevail upon her to put you to the 
trial?" 

" Perhaps not." 

^' What, then, are the motives which induce you to wish her 
to be told of this ?" 

Rushbrook hesitated. 

^' Do you think," continued Sandford, '^ the intelligence will 
give her any satisfaction P" 

" Perhaps not" 
Will it be of any to yourself?" i 

The highest in the world." 

'* And so all you have been urging upon this occasion is, at 
last, only to please yourself." ^ 

** You wrong my meaning : it is her merit which inspires me 
with the desire of being known to her : it is her sufferings, her 
innocence, her beauty •" 

Sandford stared ; Rushbrook proceeded : '^Itis her-* — " 

" Nay^ stop where yoy are," cried Sandford : " you are ar- 
rived at the zenith of perfection in a woman, and to add one 
qualificatioii more wbuld be an anti-climax." 

''Oh," cried Rushbrook^^th warmth, ''I loved her before 
I ever beheld her." * •»#- 

''Loved herl" cried Saiidford, witb marks of astonishment: 
"you are talking of what yoiJ( did not intend." 

"I am, ^eed,"r returned he, in confusion: "I fell by acci- 
dent OB the word love." 

"And by the same accident alumbled on the word beauty; 
and thus by accident am I come to the truth of all your pro- 
fessions." 
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RusUbrook knew thai he loyed; and though hianflEection had 
spnMBK fironi the most laudable motives, yet was he ashamed 
of it as of i^ioe: he T08e» he walked about the room, and he 
did not kM>k Sandford in the face for a quarter of an hour. 
Sandford, satisfied that he had judged rightly, and yet unwilling 
to be too hard upon a pas»on which he readily believed must 
have had many noble virtues for its foundation, now got up 
and went away, without saying a word in censure, thou£^ not 
a word in approbation. 

It was in the month of October, and just dark at the time 
Rushbrook was left alone, yet in the agitation of his mind, 
arising from the subject on which he had been talking, he found 
it impossible to remain in the house, and therefore walked into 
i|^the fields. But there was another instigation more powerful 
' than the necessity of walking : it was the allurement of passing 
along that path where he had last seen Lady MatUda; and 
where, for the only time, she had condescended to speak to him 
divested o/ haughtiness, and with a gentleness that dwelt upon 
his memory beyond all her other endowm^its. 

Here he retraced his own steps repeatedly, his whole imagi- 
nation ^grossed with her idea, till the sound of her father's 
carriage returning from his visit roused him from the delusion 
of his trance, to the dread of the embarrassment be should 
endure i>n next meeting him. He hoped SandfcNrd might be 
present; and yet he was now almost as much ashamed of seeing 
him as his uncle, whom he had so lately offended. 

Loath to leave the spot where he was, as to enter the house, 
he remained there, till he considered it would be ill manners, 
in his present ]^umiliated situation, n(^ to show himself at die 
usual supper hour, which was now nearly arrived. 

As he laid his hand upon the door of the apartment to open 
it, he was sorry to hear by LordJElmwood's voice he was in 
the room before him; for there was something much more con- 
spicuously distressing in entering yhere he already was, than 
had his uncle come in after him* < He found himself, however, 
re-assured, by overhearing the Earl laugh, and speajk in a lone 
expressive of the utmost good humour to Sandford, who was 
with him. ;. 

Yet again, he felt all the awkwardness of his own situation ; 
but, making one courageous eflFort, opened the door and en- 
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tered. Lord Elmwood had been away hatf the day, had £ned 
abroad, and it was necessary to take some notice of his returtli. 
Rushbrook, therefore, bowed humbly ; and, what was more to 
his advantage, he looked humbly. His uncle made a slight 
return to the salutation, but continued the recital he had begun 
to Sandford ; then sat down to the suppers-table — supped — and 
passed the whole evening without sayi^ a syllable, or even 
casting a look, in remembrance of what had passed in the 
morning. Or, if there was any token that showed he remem- 
bered the circumstance at all, it was the putting his glass ta 
his nephew^ when Rushfarook called for wine, and drinking at 
the time he £d. 
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The repube Lord Margrave received did not dbninish th^ 
ardour of his pursuit; for as he was do longer afraid of re^Mitr 
ment from the Eari, whatever treatment his daughter BOBght 
receive, he was determined the anger of Lady Matil^ or of 
her female friend^ should not Impede his pretensions. 

Having taken this resolutiim, he laid the plan of an opiUfvio-* 
lation of laws both human and divine; and he detentfhted* to 
bear away that prize by force, wluoh no art w0Kkely to pro- 
cure. He concerted with two of his fa4i»urii!b companMlis ; but 
their advice was, ^' One struggle n^re of fair means.'" This 
was totaUy against his ipelination ; for he h«d muA rather have 
encountered the piercing cries of a female in the last a^toniee of 
distress, than the fatigue of her sentimental harangues, m* ele- 
gant reprooft^uch as he had the sense to understand, but not 
the capacity |o answer. ^ 

Stimula^, h oW^ r, by his friends to one more trial, in 
spite of the formal dismissiim he had twice ^ received, he in- 
truded another visit on Lady Matilda at#B farm^ Prov^ed 
beyond bearing at such unfeeling assuraneij^llfatilda refrised to 
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come into the room where he was, and Miss Woodley alone 
riceived him, and expressed her surprise at the little attention 
he had paid to her explicit desire. 

"Madam,"' replied the nobleman, "to be plain with you, I 
am in love." 

"I do not the least doubt it, my Lord," replied Miss Woodley : 
"nor ought you to doubt the truth of what I advance, when I 
assure you, that you have not the smallest reason to hope your 
love ¥(U1 be returned ; for Lady Matilda is resolved never to 
listen to your passion." 

"That man," he replied, "is to blame, who can relinquish 
his hopes upon the mere resolution of a lady." 

"And that lady would be wrong," replied Miss Woodley, 
^ "who should intrust her happiness in the care of a man who 
can think thus meanly of her and of her sex." 

"I think highly of them all," he replied; "and. to convince 
you in how high an estimation I hold her in particular, my 
whole fortune is at her command." ^^ 

• "Your entire abse^e from this house, my Lord, she would 
consider as a much greater mark of your respect."' 
^ A long conversation, as uninteresting as the foregoing, en- 
6U«d« when the unexpected arrii^al of Mr. Sandford put an end 
tCMl.. He started at the sight of Lori Margrave; but the Vis- 
eount was much more affected at the sight of him. 

"My Lord," said Sandfprd boldly to him, "have you received 
any 0k^ouragement from Lady Matilda to authorise this visit?'" 

"None, upon my honour, Mr. Sandford; but I hope you 
know how to pardon a lever I " 

^^A rational one I do;^ut you, my Lord, are not of that class 
while you persecute the pretended object of your affection." 

" Do you d^l it iHBrsecution that I agce offered her a share 
of n^y tille and fortune ; and even now, declare my fortune to 
be at her disposal P "" 

Sandford was uncertain whether he understood ^-liis mean- 
ing; but L<frd Margrave, provoked at his ill reofption, felt a 
triumph in removing his doubts^ and proceeded thus^-r- 

" For the discarded daughter of Lord Elmwood cannot expect 
the dame proposals s^ich. I made, while she was acl^iowledged 
and under the prolQUtion of her father." 
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' "What proposals, then, my Lord ?" asked Sandford, hastilyt 

"Such," replied he, "as the Duke of Avon made to her 
mother." 

Miss Woodley quitted the room that instant. But Sandford, 
who never felt resentment but against those in whom he saw 
some virtue, calmly replied,— 

"My Lord, the Duke of Avon was a gentleman, a man of ele- 
gance and breeding; |ifl#what have you to offer in recompense 
for your defects in qttafities like these P" 

"My wealth," replied he, " opposed to her indigence." 

Sandford smiled, and answered, — 

" Do you suppose that wealth can be esteemed, which has 
not been able to make. you respectable?* What is it makes 
wealth valuable? Is it the pleasures of the table ; the pleasure ^ 
of living in a fine house, or of wearing fine clothes? These are 
pleasures a lord enjoys but in common with his valet. It is the 
pleasure of being Auspicuous which makes riches desirable ; 
but if we are conspicuous only for our vice and folly, had we 
not better remifin in poverty ? " |j • ' 

" You are beneatl^ my notice." 

"I trust I shall continue so; and that your Lordship will 
never again condescend to come where I am." 

"A man of rank condescends to mix with any society, when 
a pretty woman is the object." 

" My Iiord, I have a book h^re in my podiet, wbich I am 
eager to read : it is an author who upeaks sense and reason. 
Will yoi^ pardoii the impatience I feel for such company, and 
pemit me to call your carriage?" 

Spying this, he went hastily and beckoned to the coachman. 
The carriage drpve -up, the door was opeped, and Lord Mar- 
grave, ashamed to be exposed before his attendants, and con- 
vinced of the inutiUty of remaining ippy longer where he was, 
departed. 

Sandford Uras soon joiilted by the ladies; and the conversa- 
tion falling, of course, upon the nobleman who had just taken 
his leave,. Jkmdford unwarily exclaimed, "I wish Rushbrook 
had been here." 

" Who ?" cried Lady Matilda. 

" I do beUeve," said Miss Woodley, " that young man has 
some good qualities." 
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• ** A great many,'' returned Sandford, muttermgly. 

*' Happy young man!" cried Matilda : *^ he is beloved by all 
those whose affection it would be my choice to possess, beyond 
any other blessing this word could bestow." 

" And yet I question if Rushbrook be happy," said Sandford. 

*' He cannot be otherwise," returned Matilda, '^ if he is a man 
of understanding." 

^* He does not want understanding nekher," replied Sandford, 
^* although he has certainly many indiscretions." 
^ *' But which Lord Elmwood, I suppose," said Matilda, '* looks 
upon with tenderness." 

** Not upon all his fisiultB," answered* Sandford; ''for I have 
seen him in very dangerous circumstances with your father." 

*' Have you, indeed?" cried Matilda : '' then I pity him." 

'' And I beUeve," said Miss Woodley, *' that from his heart 
he compassionates you. Now, Mr, Sandford," continued she, 
'' though this is the first time I ever hesdhd you speak in his 
favour (and I once thought as differently of Mr. fiusbrook as 
yon can do), yet noy I will venture to ask yon, whether you 
do not think he wishes Lady Matilda much happier than she is ?" 

'' I have heard him say so," answered Sandford. 

'' It is a subject," returned Lady Matilda, which I did not 
imagine yoi% Mr. Sandford, would have permitted him to have 
mentioned lightly in your presence." 

'' Lightly! 9o you suppose, my dedr, we turned your situa- 
tion into ridicule P" ^ 

'' No, sir ; but there is a sort of humiliation in the grief to 
which I am doomed that ought surely to be treated with die 
highest degree of deUcacy by my friends." 

'' I donH know om what point you fix real delicacy; but if it 
consistS;in sori^ow, the young man gives a proof he possesses it, 
for he shed tears when i last heard him mention your name." 

^' I have more cause to weep at the mention of his«" 

'' Perhaps so; but 1^ me tell yoft. Lady Matilda, that your 
father m^ht have preferred a more unworthy object." 

^' Still had he been to me," she cried, '' an object of envy. 
And as I frankly confess my envy of Mr. Rushbrook, I hope 
you will pardon my malice, which is, you know, but* a conse- 
quent crime." 

The subject now turned ag|lp upon Lord Margrave; and all 
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of th«B being fiiinly persuaded tliis last reception would p«t an 
end to every, {nrther intrusion front him, &ey treated his pre- 
tensions, and himsell^ mdi the* contempt they inspired^ bnt not 
with the caution that was requisite. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

The next morning, early, Mr. Sandford retd^ed to Elmwood 
House, but with his spirits depressed, and his heart overcharged 
with sorrow. He. had seen Lady Matilda, the object of his 
visit ; but he had beheld her considerably altered in her looks 
and in her health. She was become very thin ; and instead of 
the vivid bloom that used to adorn her cheeks, her whole cMi- 
plexion was of a deadly pale ; her countenance no longet^. ex- 
pressed hope of fear, but a fixed melancholy : she shed no tears, 
but was all sadness. He had beheld this, and he had heard her 
insulted by the licentious proposals of a nobleman, from whom 
there was no satisfaction to be demanded, because sbto had no 
friend to vindicate her honour. 

fiushbrook, who susp^ted where S^dfoil(|i was gone, and 
imagined he would return on the following day, took his morn- 
ing's ride, so as to meet him on the roadf at the distance of a 
few miles from the castle ; for, since his perilous situation with 
Lord Elmwood, he was so folly convinced of the general phi- 
lanthropy of Sandford's character, that inM)it^ of his churlish 
manners he naw addressed him, free from that reseisve tP which 
his rough' behavioftr had formerly given birth. And Sandford, 
on his part, believing he had formed an illiberal opinion of 
Lord Elmwoed's heir, though be took no pains to let him know 
that his opinion was ehangM, yet resolved to miike him resti^ 
tution upoii every oocasion that offeiftd. 

Their mutual greeting when they met, were unceremo- 
nioft, but cordial; and ftiishbrook turned his horse and rode 
back with Sandford ^ yet intimidated by his respect and tendei^ 
ness for Lady Matilda, rather djaii by feaf of the rebuffs of his 
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cony anion, he had not the courage to name her, till the ride 
was just finished, and thejr came within a few^yards of the 
house. Incited then by the apprehension he mi^t not soon 
again enjoy so fit an opportunity, he said, — 

^'Pardon me, Mr. Sandford, if I guess where you have been, 
and if my curiosity forces me to enquire for Miss Woodley's 
and Lady Matilda^s health." 

He named Miss Woodley first, to prolong the time before he 
mentioned Matilda ; for though to name her gave him extreme 
jpi|ri6asure, yet it was a pleasure accompanied by confusion and 
pain. 

" They are both very well," replied ^andford : " at least they 
did not complaiif they yfere sick." 

'* They are not in spirits, I suppose?" said Rushbrook. 

^' No, indeed," replied Sandford, shaking his head. 

^*Nq new misfortune has happened, I hope?" cried Rush- 
brook ; for it was plain to see Sandford's spirits were unusually 
canjt down. ^ 

, '^I^othing new," returned he, ^^ except the insolence of a 
young nobleman." 

"What nobleman?" cried Rushbrook. 

" A lover of Lady Matilda's," replied Sandford. 

Rushbrook was petrified. *' Who ? what lover, Mr. Sand- 
ford? Explain." 

They were nw^ arrived at the house ; and Sandford, without 
making any reply to this question, said to the servant who took 
bis horse, *' She has4Wme a long way this morning; take care 
of her." 

This interruption was torture to Rushbrook, who kept close 
to^is side in order to obtain a further explanation; but Sand- 
ford, withou^ttendmg to him, walked negl^ently into the hall, 
and, before they advanced many steps, they ^ere mei by Lord 
Elmwood. 

All further information was put an end to for the present. 

" How do you do, Sandford," said Lord Elmwood, with ex- 
treme kindness, as if he tbiinked him for the journey which, it 
was likely, he spspected he h^d been .ifeiking. 

'' I am indifferently well, my Lord," replied he, with a fac^ of 
deep concern, and a tear in his eye, partly in gratitude for his 
patron's civility, and partly in yproach for his crudty. 
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It was not now till the evening that Rushbrook had an oppor- 
tunity of renewing the conversation which had been so painfhlly 
interrupted. 

In the evening, no longer able to support the suspense into 
which he was thrown, without fear or shame, he followed 
Sandford into his chamber at the time of his retreating, and 
entreated of him, with all the anxiety he suffered, to explain 
his allusion when he talked of a lover, and of insolence to Lady 
MatUda. ^ ■ 

Sandfoi^d, seeing bis emotion, was angry with himself that U||P 
had inadvertently mentioned the circumstance*; and putting on 
an air of surly importance, desired, if h^ad any business with 
him, that he would call in the morningji 

Exasperated at so unexpected a reception, and at the pain of 
his disappointment; Rushbrook replied, '' He treated him cruelly; 
nor would he stir out of his room, till he had received a satis*- 
factory answer to his question.'^ 

" Then bring your bed," replied Sandford, " for you must 
pass your whole night here." 

He found it vain to think Of obtaining any intelligence by 
threats: he therefore said*, in a timid and persuasive manner, — 

" Did you, Mr. Sandford, hear Lady Matilda mention my 
name ?" 

"Yes/* repUed Sandford, a little better reconciled to him. 

" Did you tell her what I lately dtillared to 50U ?" he asked, 
with still more diffidence. ** 

" No," repUed Sandford. * 

"It is very well, sir," returned he, vexed to the heart, yet 
again wishing to soothe him. - ' ^ 

" You certainly, Mr. Sandford, know lyhat is for th't best : 
yet I entreat you will give me sopie further account of Ih^.no'^ 
bleman you nayied." 

"I know what 4i for the best," replied Sandford, **andl 
won't." ^ • ^ 

Rushbrook bowed, and immediately left the room. He went 
apparently .Submissive : but the moment he lAowed 'this sub- 
mission, he took the resol jttion or paying a visit himself to the 
farm at which Lady Matilda resided ; and of learning, either 
from Miss Woodley, the people of the house, th*e neighbours. 
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or perhaps from Liady Matilda's own lips, the secret which the 
obstinacy of Sandford had withheld. 

He saw all the dangers of this undertaking ; but none ap- 
peared so great as the danger of losing her he loved, by the 
influence of a rival ; and though Sandford had named '* inso- ' 
lence/' he was in doubt whether what had appeared so to him 
was so in reality, or would be so considered by her. 

To prevent the cause of his absence being suspected by Lord 
Elmwood, he immediately called his groom, ordered his horse, 
,-o^%id giving those servants concerned a strict charge of sectecj^ 
with some frivolous pretence to apologise for his not being 
present at breakfast (lysolving to be back by dinner), he set off 
that night, and arrived ft an inn about a mile from the farm at 
break of day. 

The joy he felt when he found hilbself so near to the beloved 
object of his journey, made him thank Sandford in his heart for 
the unkindness which had sent him thither. But new diffi- 
culties arose, how to accomplish the end for which he came. 
He learned from the people of the inn, that a lord, with « fine 
equipage, had visited at the farm^; but who he was, or for what 
purpose he went, no one could inform him. 

Dreading to return with his doubts unsatisfied, and yet afraid 
of proceeding to extremities that might be construed into pre- 
sumption, he walked disconsolately (almost distraoledl)r) across 
the fields, looking repeatedly at his watch, and wishing the time 
would sfhnd still till he was ready to go back with his errand 
completed. 

Every field be passed brought him nearer to the house on 
which his imagination was fixed f but how, witho^ forfeiting 
ev^ry appearance of that respect which he ^ powerfully felt, 
could he attempt to enter it ? He saw the indecorum, resolved 
not to be guilty of it, and yet walked on till be was within but a 
small c^chard of the door. Could he then retreat ? He wished 
he could ; but he found that he had proceededibo far to be any 
longer master of himself. The time was urgent: he must 
either behold bet, and venture her displeasure, or%y diffidence 
during one momently give up Alhis hopes, perhaps, for ever. 

With that same disregard ,to consequences which actuated 
him when he dared to supplicate Lord Elmwood in his 
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daughter's behalf, he at length went eagerly to the door and 
rapped. 

A servant came: he asked to '' speak with Miss Woodley, if 
she was quite alone.'' 

He was shown into an apartment, apd Miss Woodley entered 
to him. 

She started when she beheld who it was ; but as he did not 
see a frown upon her face, he caughthold of her hand, and sai^, 
persuasively,— ♦ 

^* Dp not be oflFended with me. If I mean to offend you, may ^ 
I forfeit my life in atonement." 

Poor Miss Woodley, glad in her solitude to see any one 
from Elmwood House, forgot his visit wib an offence, till he put 
her immind of it: she then said, with some reserve, — 

'^ Tell me the purpo#of your coming, sir, and perhaps I may 
have no reason to complain." 

" It was to see Lady Matilda," be replied, " or to h^r of her 
health. It was to offer her my servldfes— it'was. Miss Woodley, 
to convince^hqr, if possible, of my esteem." 

" Had y(fu no other method, sir?"^aid Miss Woodley, with 
the same reserve. ♦ * * 

" None," replied he, " or with^oy I ^ould bUve embraced it ; 
and if you can inform me ol^any oth^r, tell me, I beseech you, 
instantljl and I will immediately be gone, and pursue your di- 
rections." 

Miss Woodley hesitated. , ^ '' 

" You know of no other meafli Miss Woodley?" Ife cried. 

'^ And yet I cannot commend this," said she. 

*' Nor do I. Do^iot imagine, because you^ee me here, that 1 
approve of my visit; but, reduced to this necessity, pity the mo- 
tives that have «irged it." # 

Miss Woodley did pfty them; bu| as she would not own that 
she did, she could think of nothing eke to saj^ ^ ^ ' 

At this instaffa beH rung from the chamber above. 

« That is Lady MatUda's bell," said Miss Woodley : " she is 
eoming to take a short walk. Do you wish to see her P" 

Though it was the first -^sh of^is heart|^he paused, and said, 
" Will you plead my excuse?" # 

As the flight of stairs was but short, which Matilda had to 
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come down, she was. in the room "mih Miss Woodley and Mr. 
Rushbrook just as that sentence ended. 

She had stepped beyond the door of the apartment, when, 
perceiving a visiter, she hastily withdrew. 

Rushbrook, animated, though trembling at her presence, 
/ cried, " Lady Matilda, do not avoid me, till you know that I de- 
serve such a punishment.^' 

She immediately saw who it was, and returned back with a 
. proper pride, and yet a proper politeness in her manner. 

^^ I beg your pardon, sir,'* said she : ^' I did not know you;. 
I was afraid I intruded upon Miss Woodley and a stranger.^* 

" You do not then c<msider me as a stranger^ Lady Matil4aP 
And that you do not, requires my warmest acknowledgments.^' 

She sat down, as if overcome by ill spirits and ill healtlk 

Miss Woodley now asked RushbrocJi to sit ; for till now she 
had not. 

*'*' No, madam," replied he, with confitfion ; '^ not unless Lady 
Matilda gives me permissidh!^ 

She smiled, and pointed to a chair; and all the l|indness which 
Rushbrook during his whole life had received from Lord Elm- 
wood never inspired tlialf the gratitude which this one instance 
of civility from his daughter ei^ited. 

He sat down with the cbnfession^f the obligation upon eveiry 
feature of his face. 

I am not well, Mr. Rushbrook," said Matilda, languidly; 

and you must excuse any want of etiquette at this house." 

'' While you excuse me, madam, what can I have to com- 
plain of?" ^ 

She appeared •bsent while he was speaking,, and turning 
to Miss Woodley, said, '^ Do you think I had better walk to- 
day?" * 

i "No, my dear," answeiied Miss Woodley: "the ground is 
damp, tad the air cold." 

" You are not well, indeei, Lady Matilda," mid Rushbrook, 
gazing upon her with the most tender respeci;. 

She shook her head; and the tears, without any effort either 
to impel or to restr^^n them, ran down her face. 

Rushbrook rose from his seat, and, with an accent and man- 
ner the most expressive, said, " We are cousins, Lady Matilda : 
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in our infancy we were brought up together : we^were beloved 
by the same mother ; fostered by the same father " 

^' Oh, ohl^' cried she, interrupting him with a tone which in- 
dicated the bitterest anguiA. 

" Nay, do not let me add 16 your uneasiness," he resumed, 
^' while I am attempting to alleviate it.* Instruct me what I can 
do to show my esteem and respect, rather than permit me, thus 
unguided, to rush upon what you may construe into insult and 
arrogance." •• 

Miss Woodley went 4o Matilda, took her hand, theft wiped 
the tears from 'her eyes, while Matilda reclined against her, 
entirely regardless of Rushbrook^s presence. 

" If I have been in the least instrumental to this sorrow" — 
said Rushbrook, with a face as much agitated as his mind. 

" No " said Miss Woodley, in a low voice, "you have not — 
she is often thus." . • * 

"Yes," said Matilda; raising her head; ''I am frequently so 
weak, that I cannot resist the smallest incitement to grief. But 
do not make yoyr- visit long, Jlll'.-Riishbrook/Vshe^ontinued; 
"for I wai just then thinking, that should Lord Elmwood hear 
of this attention you have paid me, it might be fatal to you." 
Here she w^pt again, «s bitterly as before. • 

"There is no probability of his hearing of it, madam," Rush- 
brook repUed ; " or if there was, I nm persuaded that he would 
not resent it; for yesterday, when I am confident he knew that 
Mr. Sandford had been to see you^ he iMieived him on his re- 
turn with unusual marks of*kindness." 

"Did heP"iaidshe; and again sh^lifted up her head^ her 
eyes for a moment beaming with hope and joy. 

"There is something whi4|||fwe cannot yet defme,"said Rush- 
brook, ^^^t Lord Elmwood struggles with; but when time 
shall have eradicated -" 

Before he could proceed further, Matil^i^waimmce morfe sunk 
into despondenlp^ and scarcely atteni^d im what he was saving. 

Miss Woodley, observing this, said, ^•^Mr. Rushbrook, let it 
be a token we shall be glad to see you hereafter, tha|^||^ow use 
the freedom to beg you will put an end to yopr visit." 

"You send me away, madam," returned he, "with the 
warmest thanks for the reception you have given me; and this 
last assurance of your kindness is beyond any ofll^r favour you 
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could have b^towed. Lady Matilda/' added be, "suffer me to 
take your hand at parting, and let it be a testimony tbat you ac- 
knowledge me for a relation." 

She put out her hand, which he knelt to receive, but did not 
raise it to his lips. He held the boon too sacred; and looking 
earnestly upon it, as it lay pale and wan in his, he breathed one 
sigh over it, and withdrew. 
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CHAPTER L. 

Sorrowful and affecting as this interview had been, Rush- 
brook, as he rode home, reflected upon it with the most inordi- 
nate delight ; and had he not seen decUne of health in the looks 
and behaviour of^Lady Matilda, his felicity had been unbounded. 
Entrance<yn Uie happiness of<y^her society, the thought of his 
rival never came once to his mind while he was with her: a 
want of recollection, ho#ever, he by no means regretted, as her 
whole appearance contradicted every suspicion he eould possi- 
bly entertain, that she favoured the addresses of any roan living; 
and had he remembered, he' would not have dared to name the 
subject. 

The time ran so swifltjr while he wa^^way, that it was beyond 
the dinner hour atElmwood House when he returned. Heated, 
his dress and faifi hair disordered, he entered the dining-room 
just as the dessert was put upon the table. He was confounded 
at his own appearance, and at ^e falsehoods he should be 
obliged to fabricate in his excuse? there was yet tMit which 
engaged his attention, beyond any circumstance relating to 
himself — the fei^resref L^rd Elmwood — of which his daughter's, 
^^ whom he had just beheld, had the most strikid^ resemblance ; 
though hers were softened by sorrow, while his were made 
austere |||M:he selfsame cause. 

" Where have you been ?" said his uncle, with a frown. 

" A chase, my lord — I beg your pardoi^ — ^but a pack of dogs 
1 unexpectedly met.'' For in the hackneyed art of lying without 
injury to any one, Rushbrook, to his shame, was proficient.. 
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His excuses were received, and the subject ceased. 

During his absence that day. Lord Elmwood had called Sand- 
ford apart, and said to him, that as the malevolence which h# 
once observed between him and Rushbrook had, he perceived, 
subsided, he advised, him, if he was a well-wisher to the young 
man, to sound his heart, and counsel him not to act against the 
will of his nearest relation and fiaend. '' I myself am too hasty,^^ 
continued Lord Elmwood ; ^' and, unhappily, too much deter- 
mined upon what I have once (though, perhaps, rashly) said, 
to speak upon a topic where it is probable I shall meet with op- 
position. You, Sandford, can reasop with moderation. For 
after all that I have done for my nephew, it would be a pity to 
forsake him at last; and yet, that is but too likely, if he should 
provoke me to it." 

" Sir," repUed Sandford, " I will speak to him." 

"Yet," added Lord Elmwood, sternly, "do not urge what you 
say for my sake, but for his own : I can part from him with ease, 
but he may then repent ; and, you know, repentance always 
comes too late with me." 

'* My Lord, I will exert all the efforts in my power for his 
welfare. But what is the subject on which he has refused to 
comply with your desires ?" 

" Matrimony — have not I^old you ?" . ^^.; 

/*Notaword." ' ,^ 

" I wish him to marry, Uiat I may then concli^ the deeds in 
respect to my estate; and the only ojiild of Sir'^WilUam Win- 
terton ^a rich heiress) was the wife I meant to jii%pose ; but from 
his Indifference to all I have said on thfN)ccasion, I have not yet 
mentioned her name t» him — you may." ^ 

" I will, my Lord, and use all my persuasion 1^ engage his 
obedience; and you shall have, at iMst, a faithful account of 
what he says.*^ * ^ * 

SandfbrdL the next morning sapight an oppoHunit^of being 
alone with Rushkrook. He then pla^y repeated to hvm what 
Lord GImwood had said, and saw him listQiHo it all, and heard 
him answer to it all with Ihe most tranquil resolution, "That he 
would do any thing to |^*eserve the friendship and patronage of 
his uncle — but marry." 

" What can be your reason P" asked Sandford, though he 
guessed. 
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" A reason I cannot give to Lord Elmwood." 

''Then do not give it to me,^r I have promised to tell him 
every thing you shall say to me.** « 

''And every thing I have said P^' asked Rushbrook, hastily. 

'' As to what you have said, I donU know .whether it has made 
impression enough on my memory to enable me to repeat it." 

" I am glad it has not." ^ 

"JVnd my answer to your uncle is to be, simpty, that you will 
not obey him." • v 

"I should hope, Mr.^Sandford, that you will express ^itift 
better terms." ^ ^^ 

" Tell me the terms, anB I will be exact." 

Bushbrook struck his forehead, and walked about the room. 

" Am I to give him any reason for your disobeying him ?" 

" I tell you again that I dare not name the cause." 

*' Then why do you submit to a power you are ashamed to 
own?" 

"I am not ashamed — I glory in it. Are you ashamed of 
your esteem for Lady Matilda?" 

" Oh! if she is the cause of your disobedience, be assured I 
shall not mention it; for I am forbid to name her." 

"And, surely, as that is the case, I need not fear to speak 
plainly to you. I love Lady Matilda ; or, perhaps, unacquainted 
with love, what I feel may be only pity; and if so, pity is the 
most pleasing passion that ever possessed a human heart, and 
I would* not change it for «U her father's estates." ... 

"Pity, then, ^yes rise- to very different sensations; for I 
pity you, and that sensation I would gladly exchange for nip-/ 
probation." 

" If you res^lly feel compassion for me, and I believe you do, 
contrive some means by your answers to Lord Elmwood Uf pa- 
cify him, without involying me in ruin. Hint at Iny af&etions 
being engaged, but not to wh^m; and add, that I h&#ie given my 
word, if he will allow me a short t^ne, a year or two only, I wiVf 
during that pertbd, try to disengage them, aiid use all mjg^wer 
to render myself jyorthy of the unioif far which he designs me." 

"And this is not only your solemn proftiise, but your fixed de- 
termination." 

"Nay, why will you search my heart to the bottom, when the 
surface ought to content you ? " . 
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''If you canaot resolve on what you have proposed, why do 
you ask this time of your unclQ? For should he allow it you, 
your disobedienoe at the expiration will be 'less pardonable than 
IS now. 

''Within a year, Mr. Sandford, who can tell what strange 
events may not occur to change all our prospects? . Even my 
jpassion may decline." 

"In that expectation, then, the failure of which yourself must 
answer for, I wiU:repeat as much of this discourse as shall be 
proper." 

Here Rushbrook communicated htfjjbaving.been to see Lady 
Matilda ; for which Sandford reprovea him, but in less rigorous 
terms than heigenerally used \n his reproofs; and Rftlhbrook, 
by his entreaties, now gained the intelligence who the nobleman 
was who addressed Matilda, and on what views ; but was re- 
strained ta patience by Sandford's argiimentsand threats. 

Upon the subject of this marriage SandfoH met his patron, 
without having determined exactly what to say, but rested tm the 
temper in which he should .find him. 

At the commencement of the conversation he told him, "^Rush- 
brooki begged for time." 

'iSliave ^iven him, time — have<I not P" cried Lord Elmwood : 
" what Qsmr be r the meaning of his thus trifling with me?^| 

Sandford replied, "My Lord, young men are frequently ro- 
mantic m thetii notions of love, and think it impossible to have a 
sincere affection .w^re their owja inclinations do not firifc point 
out the choice."* 

^ 'Sl£ he is «n love," answered Lord EUmwood. '* let him take the 
olQect, %mi leave my; house add. me for ever. Nor under this 
destiny can he have any claim to pity ^^br genuine love wifl make 
him l^ppy iu banishment^ im poverty,, ^^j* in sicljpiess : it makes 
the poor manfiiappy as tbe^rich, the fo<iil Uest as the wise." 'The 
sincerity with which Lojrd Elmwood had: loved was. expressed, 
as he said this, more than in words. ' 

"Your Lordship i8iaPdng,'?repU€fd'Sandford, "of the passion 
in its most refined and preAominant, senfe* while I may possibly 
be speaking of a mere phantoM Alat has l^i this young man 
.astray." 

"Whatever it be," returned liOrd Elmwood, "let him and 
hu friends \yeigh the case well, and act for the best-^so shall L^' 
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'^His friends, my Lord! What friends, or what friend has 
he upon earth but you ?" d| 

. '^ Then why will he not submit to my advice^ or himself give 
me a proper reason why he cannot?'' 

*' Because there may be friendship without familiarity; and 
so it is between him and you." 

''That cannot be; for I have condescended io talk to him in 
the most familiar terms." 

^' To condescend, my Lord, is not to be familiar." 

''Then come, sir, let us be on an equal footing through yoo. 
And now speak out his ^oughts freely, and hear mine in re- 
turn." 

" Wi|^ then, he begs a respite for a year or two." 

•' On what pretence ?" 

"To me, it was preferenee of a single life : but I suspect it is, 
what he imagines to be^ love, and for some object whom he 
thinks your Lordship would disapprove." 

^'VR has not, then^ actually confessed this to you ?" 

" If he has, it was drawn from him by such means, that I am 
not warranted to say it in direct words." 

"I have entered into no contract, no agreement on his ac- 
count, with the friends of the lady I have pointed out," said Lord 
EhnwOiOd{ " nothing beyond impUcations have passed betwixt 
her family and myself at present ; and if the person on whom he 
has fixed his afiPections should not be in a situation absolutely 
Gontrafy to my wishes, I may, perhaps, confirm his choice." 

That moment Sandford's courage prompted him to name Lady 
Matilda, but his discretion opposed. However, in the various 
changes of his coufitenance from the conflict, it was plain to i\»- 
cern that he wished to say oMMre than hQ dared. 

On which Lord ElmUpfrood cried,i— 

"Speak on, Sandford; what are you afraid ofP" 

" Of you, my Lord." 
1 He started. , 

Sandford went on: **l know no tie, no bond, n^Jj^ocence, 
that is a protection when you feel resentment." \ 

" You are rig^" he replied, significantly. 

" Then how, my Lord, can you encourage me to speak on, 
when that which I perhaps should say might offend yon to 
Wr?" 
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"To what, and whither are you changing our subject?'' cried 
Lord Elmwood. " But, sir, if jpu know my resentful and re 
lentless temper^ you surely knowhow to shun it.'' 
"Not, and speak plainly." 
" Then dissemble." 

"No, I'll not do that; but I'll be silent." 
" A new parade of submission. Yoii are more tormenting to 
me than any one I have about me ; constantly on the verge of 
disobeying my orders, that you may recede, and gain my good- 
will by your jforbearance. But know, Mr. Sandford, that I will 
not suffer this much longer. If you choose in every conversation 
we have together (though the most remote from such a topic) 
to think of my daughter, you must either banish your4ihou§^ts, 
or conceal them ; nor by one sign, one item, remind me of 
her." 

'^ Your daughter, did you call her ? Can you call yourself 
her father?" 

" I do, sir : but I was Ukewise the husband of her mtther ; 
and, as that husband, I solemnly swear ^' He was proceed- 
ing with violence. 

"Oh, my Lord," cried Sandford, interrupting him, with his 
hands clasped in tl^a most fervent supplication — " oh, do not let 
me draw upon her one oath more of your eternal displeasure, 
m kneel to beg that you will drop the subject." 

The inclination he made, with his knees bent towards the 
ground, stopped Lord Elmwood instantly. But thouglrit broke 
* in upon his words, it did not alter one angry look : his eyes darted, 
and his Ups trembled with indignation 

Sandford^ in order to appease nim, bowed and offered to 
withdraw, hoping to ht^ recalled AJ9e wished in vain : Lord Elm- 
wood's eyes followed him to thedoor, expressive of the joy he 
should receive from his absence* 
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CHAPTER LT. 

The cbtnpahioiis* and counsellors 6f Lord IlfAii^rtttb, who had 
so prudently advised gentle niethods in thepurstiit'ttf his pas- 
sibh, while there wias left awy hope of their niiceeiis, how, con- 
vinced th^re Wis noiie, as strenuously re'coniinettdied open 
violeh6e|t-iind sheltiBr^d linder the considf^ratibn that their 
depfi^dations wet^e to be pni^ed ^pon a defenceless woman, 
who had not one protector, ' except an old priest, the subject 
of theii^ ridicule ; — assured, likewise, from the ifaflaeiice of 
Lord Margrave's wealth, that all inferior consequences could 
be o^AfiH)brtie, they saw no rooih for fears ion any side; and 
what they wished Ho execute, they with dare iind skill pretike- 
ditated. 

When their scheme was mature for-^erfermance, thi'ee of 
bis cbosi^n cbinpsmibns, and three^servatits,- trained in all the 
vilhMfitfs exploits of their masters, ' set off for the bibjfSation^ of 
poor Matilda, and^^rHved thereabout the twiKgfat'of the evte- 
Ing. ^ 

Near four hours after that time (jilstius the fimily were goiiig 
to 1)6?*), they came lip to the d(3(6ts of the hoUl^e, a^d, rapping 
violently, jave the alarm ^^f fire, -cbnjuritfg*^l the {habitants 
to make theiirway ddt%Emnediately, as they would save their 
lives. /*V 

The fatnify consisted of few pet'Sbhs,an 6f 'whom ran instantly 
to the doors, and opened them ; on whi£h two men i^hed In, 
and, with the plea of saving Lady M^^da from the pretended 
flames, caught' her in thi^ arms, and carried her off; whUe all 
the deceived people of the hqpse, running Jsagerly to save 
themselves, paid no l^ard to her ; tifl looking for Aie cause 
for wUch they had been teitified, they perceived the stratagem, 
and the fatal consequences. 

^Amidst the complaints, the sorrow, and the affright of the 
people of the fsgrm. Miss Woodley's sensations wanted a name. 
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Terror and anguish giv^ but a faint description of what she 
sufi^red: something like Uie a|}|froapI)L of death, sto^e oyer her 
senses, and she sat like one petrified with hprror. She had jm 
doubt who was the pi^etrator of this wickedness ; but how 
was she to follow — how efl^ct a rescue P 

The circumstances of thi0 eveiU, as soon as the people ha4 
time to call up their recollection, were sent to a neighbouring 
magistrate ; but little could be hoped from that. Who was to 
swear to the robber P Who undertake to find him outP Miss 
Woodley thought of Rushbrook — of Sandford — of Lord Elm- 
wood ; but what could she hope from the want of power in the 
two former P — what from the latter, for the wttit of will P Now 
stupified, and now distracted, she walked about th6^k>use in- 
cessantly, begging for instructi9ns kpiy to act, or how to forget 
her misery. 

A tenant pf Lord Eln^wood's, who occupied a little (arm near 
to tha^ where Xiady Matilda lived, and who was w^U acquainted 
with thjB whole history, of her and h^r mother's misfoitiui^ 
was retujcning froin a neighbouriii^ fair just ai$ thU inhuman 
plan was put in execution, lie ^eard. ^he cries o.f a wonian in 
distress, and followed the sound, till he arrived at a praise in 
waiting, and saw Matilda placed in it^ by the side of two men, 
who presented pistols to him as he offered tp approach i^nd 
expostulate. %■ 

The farmer, Ui^ugb uncertain if^ tbi^ f^oqiale was, yet went 
to the ho.use she had been taken from (as the ni^^est) ^ith the 
tale of what he had se^ ; and there being informed it was Lady 
Matilda whom he had beheld, this intelligence, joined to %e 
powerful effect her screams had on him, made him resolve to 
take horse iminediatcdy, 2^nd, witl| some friends, follow the car-, 
riage till they should trace the place to which she was conveyed. 

The anxiety, the iirmness discovered in determining upon 
this undertaking, somewhat alleviated the agony Miss Woodley 
endured ; and she begali to hope tin|gly assistance might yet lie 
given to her beloved charge. 

The inan set out, m|onin^ at all evejptf to attempt her releate; 
but before he had proceeded far, the few friends that accoip- 
panied him began to reflect on the imprpbability of their sucoBflBJe: 
against a nobleman, surrounded by 'servants, with other at- 
tendants likewise, and, peAaps, even countenanced by the fa(^er 
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of the lady, whom they presumed to take from him : or if not, 
while Lord Ehnwood heheld the oflfence with indifference, that 
Indifference gave it a sanction they might in vain oppose. These 
eool reflections tending to their safety, had their weight with the 
companions of the farmer : they all rode back, rejoicing at their 
second thoughts, and left him to pursue his journey, and prove 
bis valour by himself. 
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It was not witfarSandford as it had lately been with Rush-» 
brook, under *the displeasure of LordElmwood: to the latter 
he behaved, as soon as their dissension was p^st, as if it had 
never happened. But to Sandford it was otherwise : the re- 
sentment which he had repressed at the time of the offence 
}urked in his heart, and dwelt upon his mind for several days ; 
during which he carefully avoided exchanging a word with htm, 
and gave other demonstrations of being still in enmity. 

Sandford, thou|li experienped in the cruelty and ^ingratitude 
of the world, yet could not, without difficulty^ br9ok this seve- 
rity, this contumely, from a man for whose welfare, ever since 
his infancy, he had laboured; and whose happiness was more 
dear to him, in spite of all his faults, than that of any other 
person. Even Lady Matilda was not so dear to Sandford as her 
^ ' father; and he loved her more that she .was Lord Elmwood^i 
iV-f^ ' . child, than for any other cause. 

|jr -^ ' Sometimes the old priest, incensed beyond bearing^was on 

i ' the point of saying to his patron, '* How, in my age, dare you 
thus treat the man whom, in his youth, you respected and 
revered?" 

Sometimes, instead of anger, he felt tht tear, he was ashamed 

to own, steal to his eye, and even fall down his cheek. Some- 

y limes he left the room bfii determined to leave the house: but 

'^ these were all half determinations, for he knew him with whom 

;a he4iad to deal too well not to know that he might be provoke^ 
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into yet greater anger; and that should he once rashly quit his 
house, the doors, most probably, would be shut against him for 
ever after. v 

In this humiliating state (for even the domestics could not 
but observe their Lord^s displeasure) Sandford passed three 
days, and was beginning the fourth, when sitting with Lord Elm- 
wood and Rushbrook just after breakfast, a servant entered, 
saying, as he opened the door, to somebody who followed, "You 
must wait till you have my Lord's permission.^' 

This attracted their eyes to . the door, and a man meanly 
dressed walked in, following close to the servant. 

The latter turned, and seemed again to d(pili% the person to 
retire, but in vain : he rushed forward, ggardless of his op- 
poser, and, in great agitation, saiii^t^ - ' 

" My Lord, if you please, I hat^ business with you/provided 
you will choose to be alone.'' . * * 

Lord Ehnwood, struck with the intruder's earnestness, bade 
the servant leave the room, and then said to the strangery — 

" You may spesk before these, gentlemen." 

The man instantly turned pale, and trembled-^then, to pro- 
long the time before he spoke. Went to the door to see if it was 
shut^^-retumed — ^yet, still trembling, seemed unwilling to say 
his errand. . ; 

"What have you done," cried Lord Elhnwmd, "that you are 
in this terror? What have you done, man P " 

'^Nothing, my Lord," replied he; "but I am afraid I am 
going io offend you." 

"Well, no matter," he answered carelessly; "only go On, 
and let me know your business." 

The man's distreKk increased; and he replied, in a voice of 
grief and affright, "Your child, my Lord-^" * ^ . ,,., ^'J 

Rushbrook and Sandford started ; and, looking at (lOrd Elm- 
wood, Miw him turn white as death. In a tremulous voice he. ' 
instantly cried, — 

"What of her?" and rose from his seat. 

Encouraged by the ^estion, and tl^e agitation of him ^o 
asked it, the poor man gave way to his feelingir, and answer^' 
with every sign of sorrow,-^ ^ " *i 

. ^^ I saw her, my Lord^ taken a€Sy by force : two ruffiamf. 
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/ seized and carried her away, while she screamed io vain to me 

for help, and looked like one in distraction/^ 

^'Man, what do you mean?'^ cried the Earl. 

'^ Lord Margrave,'^ replied the stranger, '* we have no doubt, 
has formed this plot: he has for some time past beset the house 
where she lived; and, when his visits were refused^ he threat- 
ened this. Besides, one of his ^servants aittendied the carriage : 
I saw, and knew him." 

Lord Elmwood listened to the last part of this aocounl wHh 
seeming camposure: then, tiirnukg hastily to Rushbrodc^ he 
said, — 

" Where are my pistols, Harry ?" 

SandfdHrd forgoLjtl this instant all the anger that had passed 
between him and me Earl : h* rushed towards him, sm4 gnof' 
iug his hdnd, cried, ^^ Will jrou ih^n prove f&otrfseU a fath^ ?^ 
• Lord Elmwood only answered, ''Yes,'' atid left the vo^ni. 

Rushbrook followed, and beggedy tv^kk aH the eariieetttesii he 
felt, to be permitted to a^cotnpany hfis uuiele : — ^wMt^ Sflnd- 
ford shook hands with the farmer a thousand times^ ; tmi he^ 
HI his turn, r^iced, as; if he &ad already sieen Lai^ Afntflda 
restored to liberty. 

Rushbrook in vain entreated Ldrd Elmwood r be^ laid his 
commands upon him Apt to go a step from the casde ; while 
the agitation of bs o^^ mind was too great to ebserve the 
rigour of this sentence on his nepliew. 

During hasty preparations for the Earl's departure, Sandford 
received from Miss Woodley the sad intel%ence of what had 
occurred ; but he returned an answer to recompense her for all 
she had suffered on the sad occasion. 

Within a short hour Lord Elmwood set off, accompanied by 

his guide, the farmer^ and other attendants, furnished with 

'•^ every requisite to ascertain the success of their enterprkfi; while 

poor Matilda little thought of a deliverer nigh, much wss that 

her deliverer should prove her father. 
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CHAPTER UlL 

Lord Marorave, black as dtifr inckkait of hut life vMiit make 
him appear ta the reader, stilL Buraed in his ocmscieiiGe a reserre 
of specious virtue, to keep; hka m peace with himseli It was 
his design topiead, to argue, tet.implore, nay effen tte threaten, 
long before he put his threats kk force ^-p^fai with ^ib anj the 
following refleetion, he reconeyifd — ^as haikl: bad 'Often oan — 
what he had done, not only iSo theelaws of hunanky, bul teor the 
laws of honour: — 

^^I have stolen a woman certMnly,"' said he to himself, ^^hut 
I wiB make her happier than she was in that hnmblestate from 
whieh I have taken her. I will even,"' said he, ^^ now that she 
is in my power, win her affections ; and whcan, in fondness, here- 
after, she hangB upon me, how will she thuak me for lUa Tittle 
trial, throu£^ whidi I shall have conducted her to happsess V^ 

Thus did he hush his remorse, while he waited impatiently 
at home, in expectation of his prize. *^ 

Half expiring with her sufferings, of body as well as oTmind, 
about twelve o'clock the next night, after she waa hKHne away, 
Atatilda arrived, — and felt her spirits revive by the superior 
sufferings that awaited her; — for her increasing terrCIN roisied 
her from the deathlike weakness brought on by extreme fatigue. 

Lord Margrave's house, to wh|eh he had gone previous to 
this occasion, was sitaated in the lonely part of a well known 
forest, jiot more than twmty miles distant from London. Iliis 
was ai^tate he rarely visited^ and as he had but few servants 
here,'jt was a spot which he supposed would be less the object 
of suspicion in the present case than any other of his seats. 
To this, then, La^^y Matilda was conveyed — a superb apartment 
allotted her — and one of his confidential females plyed to' at?* 
tend upon her person, wMh all respect and assurances of safety, 

Matilda looked in this woman's face, and seeing 4ihe bore tjie 
features of ker sex, while her own knowledge reachefrnone of 
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those worthless characters of whidi this creature was a speci- 
men, she imagined that none of those could look as she did, and 
therefore found consolation in her seeming tenderness. She 
was even prevailed upon (by her promises to sit by her side and 
watch) to throw herself on a bed, and suffer sleep for a few 
minutes — for sleep to her was suffering; her fears giving birth 
to dreams terrifying as her waldng thoughts. 

More wearied than refreshed with her sleep, she rose at 
break of day; and, refusing to admit of the change of an article 
in her dress, she persisted to wear the torn, disordered habili- 
ment in which she had been dragged away ; nor would she taste 
a morsel of all the delicacies that were prepared for her. 

Her att^idant for siyae time-%bserved the most reverential 
awe ; but finding this humility had not the effect of gaining com- 
pliance with her advice, she varied her manners, and began by 
less submissive means to attempt an influence. She said her 
orders were to be obedient, while she herself was obeyed — at 
least in circumstances so material as the lady^s health, of which 
she had the charge as a physician, and expected equal com- 
pliance from her patient. Food and fresh* apparel «6he pre- 
scribed as the only means to prevent death ; and even threatened 
her invalid with something worse, a visit from Lord Margrave, 
if she continued obstinate. 

Now:.lbiitUiig her fiJPthe deception she had practised, more 
than Had she received her thus at first, Matilda hid her eyes 
from the sight of her; and, when she was obliged H^ look, she 
shuddered. ,.^ 

This female at length thought it her duty to wait upon her 
worthy employer, and inform him the young lady in her 
trust would certainly die, uq}ess there were means employed to 
oblige her to take some nourishment. ^: 

Lord Ma^rave, glad of an opportunity that might apologise 
for his intrusion upon Lady Matilda, went with eagerness to her 
apartment; and, throwing himself at her feet, conjured her, if 
she would save his life, as well her own, to submit to be con- 
soled. ^ 

The ei^reme aversion, the horror which nis presence in"^ 
spired,' caused Matilda for a moment lo forget all her w^joi of 
fdwer, her%ant of health, her weakness; and rising from the 
^lace where she sat, she cried, with her voice elev«|ed,— ^ 
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" Leave me, my Lord, or I'll die in spite of all your care, 
ril instantly expire with grief, if you do not leave me." 

Accustomed to the tears and reproaches of the sex, though 
not of those like her, he treated i^ith indifference these me- 
naces of anger, and, seizing her hand, carried it *to his lips. 

Enraged, and overwhelmed with terror at the affront, she 
exclaimed (forgetting every other friend she had), ** Oh, my 
dear Miss Woodley, why are you not here to protect me ? " 

** Nay,'* returned Lord Margrave, stifling a propensity to 
laugh, '^ I should think the old priest would be as good a 
champion as the lady." 

The remembrance of Sandford, with all his kindness, ilow 
rushed so forcibly on Matilda's mind, tlpt die shed tears, from 
the certainty how much he felt, and would continue to feel, for 
her situation. Once she th^ght on Rushbrook, and thought 
even he would be sorry for her. Of her father she did not 
think — she dared not : one single moment, indeed, that thought 
had intruded; but she hurried it away — it was too bitter. 

It was now again quite night, and near to that hour when 
she came first to the house. Lord Margraf e, though at some 
distance from her, remained still in her Apartment, while her 
female companion had stolen awa^y. His insensibility to her 
lamentations — the agitated looks he apmetimes oast upon her 
'. — ^her weak and defenceless state — lA conspiMR to -fi)! her 
mind with increasing horror. 

He saw mr apprehensions in her distracted face, dishevelled 
hair, ipd th« whole of her forlorn appearance ; yet^ in spite of 
his former resolutions, he.did not' resist the wish of &lfiilbig all 
her dreadful expectations. 

He once again approached her, and agaiiuvas going to seize 
her hand; when the i^H)rt of a pistol, and a confused noise of 
persons assembling towards the door of the apartment, caused 
him to desist. ^ 

He started — but looked more surprised than alarmed — her 
alarm was augmented; for she supposed this tumult was some 
experiment to intfinidate her into submission. She wrung her 
hands, and lifted up her eyes to^Heaven, in the last w>ny of « 
desptir, when one of Lor^ Margrave's servants entered nastiliL 
and announced — rf- * * i * 

" Lord BItowood!" 
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That momenf h» (aiher ealered — and^ ^iik all the vore- 
strained fondness of a paroit, firided her in hia arms. 

Her extreme, her excess of joy on such a, n^eeting^ and from 
such angnish rescned, was, in part, isepcesaed by his awfid pre^ 
senee. The apprehensions ta which she had been acon^tomed 
kefi her timid and donbt&i : she feared to speak, or daqp him 
inretnnifor his embrace, but, (idling on h» knees, dmig ^od^ 
his legs, and bathed his feet with her tears. These were the 
happiest moments that she had ever kiio^9m--rperb^4» tbp hap- 
piest he bad ever known. 

Lord Margrave, on whom Lord Ehnwood bad; not evea cast 
a look, now left the room ; but, aa he flitted it, called out, — 

^^ My Lord Elmwooij|, if yon have any demands on me " 

The Earl intemqpted bini : ^^ Would you make we a^ ew- 
cutioner? The law shidi be yoi# only antagonist^ 

Matilda, quite exhausted, yet upheld by the sudden trani^rt 
she had felt, wi» led hg her feUher out of this wreU^bed dwdir 
ing — more despi^ble than the hovd of the veriesl b^gar. • 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

OvERGORtE with the want of rest for two nights^ throtygh her 
distracting fears, and all thos^ feats now hushed, Matilda soon 
after she W2£s placed in the carriage witii Lord Elmwood, dropped 
fast asleep ; and dws, insensibly surprised, she leaned her head 
against her feitherui the swec^test slumbl^ that iopiaginatioii can 
conceive. * 

When she awoj^e, instead of the usual melancholy scene 
before her view, she beheld her father ; and heard the voice of 
the once dreaded Lord Elmwood tenderly saying, — 

*' We will go no further to-night : the f%t|gue is top much 
for her. Order bed$ here directly, ^d some proper person to 
sit up Snd attend her." 

* She eould only turn to him with a look of love and duty ; 
her lips could not utter a sentence. ^ 
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In the morning she found her father hy the side of herded. 
He enquired '' if she was in health suffioteht to pursue her 
journey, or if she would reitoin at the inn where shewite/' 

<' I am able to go with you," she answered insfemtly. 

"Nay," replied he, "perhaps you oughf to stay here till you 
are perfectly recovered." 

"1 ftm recovered," «aid ^he, "and ready to go with you," 
fearful that he meant to separate from her, as he had everdpne. 

He pefceivled her fears, and replied, "Nay, if you stay, I 
shall do the tattle — and, wheh I go, shall take you With me to 

my house." 

" To Elmwood House ?" she asked eagerly. 

" Nb,«to my house in town, where I intend to be all the 
winter, and where you shall litill continue under my care." 

She turned her face onthe pillow to conceal tears of joy, but 
her sobs revealed them. 

" Come," said h^ " this kiss is a token 70U have nothing to 
dread. I shall send for Miss Woodley, too, ' immediately," con- 
tinued he. 

" Oh, I shall be overjoyed to see her, my Lord — and to see 
Mr. Sandford — and even Mr. Rushbrook." 

" Do you know him ^" said Lord Elmwood. 

" I have seen him two or three times." 

The Earl, hoping the air might be a'^means of re-establishing 
her health and spirits, now left the room, and ordered his car- 
ria:ge to b^irepared, whfle she arose, at|^ded by one of his 
female jel^V^ts, for whom he had S6nt to town to bring- such 
cban^ bf'appArel as were reqnisite. ^ 

When Matilda *was ready to join her father in' thls'ifeit raom, 
she'fMt'a tremour sei^e'her, that made it ahnodt iittposi^ble 
to appear Mfeforeiiinui9^o other drciAhstaincCKilow impending to 
agitafe'tier heart, £ihe felt mrore forcibly its embarraissm^t at 
meeting,"on terms of easy interDonrse, him of iK^om she had 
never be^n used ti^ tflink but with that distant* revei*eniie and 
fear which his severity had excited ; and ^ knew not how she 
should da^e to'sjj^ak to or look on him with that freedom which 
her affection wai^anted. 

Afier many efforts to conquer ^ese nice aiid refiiMd; sen.- 
satioiis, but to no][)urpose, she M'la^ went to hb ajiftftttielib' 
He was iiMft"8 « I>ut as she entered, he put out liis hS^d atid 
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dreir her to him. Her tears wholly overcame her. He could 
have intermingled his : but assuming a grave countenance, he 
entreated her to desist from exhausting her spirits ; and, after 
a few powerful struggles, she obeyed. 

Before the mornmg was over, she experi^ced the extreme 
joy of sitting by her father's side as they drove to town, and of 
receiving, during his conversation, a thousand intimations of his 
love, and tokens of her lasting happiness. 

It was now the middle of "November; and yet, as Matilda 
passed along, never to her did the sun shine so bright as upon 
this morning — never did her imagination comprehend that the 
human heart could feel happiness true and genuine as hers. 

On arriving at the house, there was no abatement of her 
felicity: all was respecfand duty on the part of the domestics— 
all paternal care on the part of Lord Elmwood; and she 
would have been at that summit of her wishes which annihi-^ 
lates hope, but that the prospect of seeing Miss Woodley and 
Mr. Sandford still kept this passion in existence. 



CHAPTER LV. 

RusHBRooK 'was detained at Elmwood House d)iring all this 
time, more by the precautions, nay prayers of Sandford, than the 
commands of Lord Eknwood. He had, but for Sandford, fol- 
lowed his uncle, and exposed himself to his anger, sooner than 
have endured the most piercing inquietude which he was doomed 
to suffer till the news arrived of Lady SJLatilda's safety. He in- 
deed had little else to fear from the known firm, courageous 
character of her father, and the expedition with which he un- 
dertook his journey ; but lovers' fears are like those of women, 
obstinate ; and no argument could persuade either him or Miss 
^'. , Woodley (who had now ventured to come to Elmwood House) 
"^ * 1 but that Matilda's peace of mind might be for ever destroyed 
before she was rescued from her danger. 

The summons from I^jprd Elmwood for their coming to town 
was received by each of this party with delight ; but the impa- 
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tience to obey it was in Rushbrook so violent, it was painful to 
himself, and extremely troublesome to Sandford, who wished, 
from his regard to Lady Matilda, rather to delay than hurry 
their journey. 

'*You are to blame,'' said he to him and Miss Woodley, ** to 
wish) by your arrival, to divide with Lord Elmwood that tender 
bond whicih ties the good, who confer obligations, to the object 
of their benevolence. At present there is no one with him to 
share in the care and protection of his daughter, and he is 
under the necessity of discharging that duty himself: thi» habit 
may become so powerful, that he cannot throw it off, even if his 
former resolutions should urge him to it. While we remaia 
here, therefore. Lady Matilda is safe with her father ; but it 
would not surprise me, if on our arrival (especially if we are pre- 
cipitate) he should place her again with Miss Woodley at a dis- 
tance." 

To this forcible conjecture they submitted for a few days, and 
then most gladly set out for town. 

On their arrival, they were met, even at the street door, by 
Lady Matilda; and, with an expression of joy they did not sup- 
pose her features could have worn, she embraced Migs Woodley! 
hung upon Sandford I — and to Mr. Rushbrook, who from con- 
scious love only bowed at an humble distance, she held out her 
hand with every look and gesture of the tenderest esteem. 

When Lord Elmwood joined them, he welcomed them all l^is- 
cerely ; but Sandford more than the rest, with i^hom he had not 
spoken for many, days before he left die country^ foi* his allusion 
to the wretched situation of his daughteir^and clandford (witit 
his fellow-travellers) now saw him treat that daughter with an 
eaify, a natural ibndiiess, as if she had lived with Mm from her 
infancy. He appeared, however, at times, under, the apmrehen- 
sion that the propensity of man to jealousy might give Rushbrook 
a pang at this dangerous Ti\aA in his love add fortune. For 
though Lord Elmwood remembered well the hazard he had once 
ventured to befriend Matilda, yet the present unlimited rbconcili- 
ation was something so unlooked for, it might be a trial too 
much for his generosity. Slight as was this suspicion, it did 
Rushbrook injustice. He loved Lady Matilda too sincerely, he . 
loved her father's happiness and Jier motherii memory too faitb*; 
fully^ not to be rejoiced at ^ he witnelteed ; nor could di^ secret 
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hope that whispered him, "their blessings might one day be 
mutual,^' increase the pteasure he found in beholding Matilda 
ha|ipy. 

Unexpected affairs, in which Lord Elmwood had been for 
some time engaged, had diverted his attention for a while from 
the niarriage of his nephew; nor did he at 'this time find his dis> 
position sufficiently severe, to exact from the young man acom- 
'plianee with his wishes, at so cruel an alternative as- that of being 
for ever discarded. He felt his mind, Iby the late incident, too 
much sdftened'for such harshness; he yet wished for the alli- 
ance he had proposed ; for he was more consistent in^his charac- 
ter 'than to suffer the tenderness his daughter-s peril had 
awakened to derange those plans which he had-long projected. 
Never, even now, for a moment did he indulge — ^for perhaps it 
would'have been an indulgence — the design of replacing her ex- 
actly in the rights of her birth to the disappointment of all bis 
nephew'^ expectations. 

Yet, milder at this crisis in his temper than he had bfen for 
•years before, and knowing he could be no- longer irritated upon 
the subject of negleet to his^hild, he at length onee more re- 
solved to trust himsdf in a conference with Rushbrook on the 
plan of his marriage ; meaning at the same time to mention 
Matilda as an opponent from whom he had nothing to fear. 
But, flenr some time' before 'Rushbro(tk was called to this' private 
audience, he had, by his unwearied attention, endeavoured to 
impress upon Matilda's mind the softest sentiments in his favour. 
He succe^ed— ^ut'not so fully as he wished. She toyed him 
'*«S'her friend, berr cousin, her foster-brother, bat not as a^lover. 
The idea of love never once came to her thoughts'; andlAe 
would sfoH wfth Rushbrook like the most harmless inftint, 
while[.he, All impassioned, eoidd with difficulty resist disclosing 
to her what she made him suffer. 

*At the meeting between him and Lord Elmwood, to whidi he 
was c^AeVl^ferhis'final answer on' that subject, whkh' had once 
nearly pi'oved so ' fatal to him ; after a thousand fears, much 
confusion and enltbail'assment, he at length frankly confessed 
his " heart was engaged, and had been so long before his unole 
bfferdd' to direct his choice," 

Lord Elmwood,' as he had done formeHy, desired to know 
" on whom he had placed his alFe(|ijions." 
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'* I dare not tell you, my Lord," returned he; " but Mr, 
Sandford can witness their sincerity, and how long they have 
been fixed.'' 

'' Fixed r' cried the Earl. 

** Immovably fixed, my Lord ; and yet the object is as un- 
conscious of my love at this moment as you yourself have been ; 
and 1 swear ever shall be so, without your permission." 
^^Name the object,'' said liOrd Elmwood, anxiously. 
'*My Lord, I dare not The last time I named her to you, 
you threatened to abandon me for my arrogance." 

Lord Elmwood started — " My daughter I — Would you marry 
her P" 

**' But with your approb#||on, my Lord; and that " 

Before he could proceed a word further, his uncle left the 
iDom hastily; and left Rushbrook all terror for his approach- 
ing fate. 

Lord Elmwood went immediately into the apartment where 
Sandford, Miss Woodley, and Matilda were sitting, and cried 
with an angry voice, and with his countenance disordered, — 

** Rushbrook has offended me beyond forgiveness. Go, 
Sandford, to the Ubrary, where he is, and tell him this instant 
io quit my house, and never dare to return." 
t Miss Woodley Ufted up her hands and sighed. 
Sttidford rose slowly from his seat to execute the office ; — 
While Lady Matilda, who was arrangiiq^ her music books 
upon the instrument, stopped from heV employment suddenly, 
<and held her handkerchief t9 her eyes. 

A general silence ensued, till Lord ElmwocS^ resuming h|s^ 
angry tone, cried, " Did you hear me, Mr. Sandford ?" 

Sandford, now, without a word in reply, mAe for the door ; 
but there MatiMa impeded him, Ai^ throwing her arms alj^out 
his neck, cried, — ii, 

"Dear Mr. Sandford, do not." ^. 

** How !" exclaimed her ffAhen .<,; 

She saw the impending frown, and, rushing towards him, •};/ 
took his hand fearfully, and knelt at his feet. '' Mr. Rushbrook 
is my relation," she cried in a pathetic voice, " my companion, 
my friend : before you loved me he was anxious for my hap- 
jpiness, and often visited me to bnent with af|4 console me. I 
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cannot see him turned out of your house withoutf eeling for kirn 
-* what he once felt for me."^ 

Lord Ehnwood turned aside to conceal his sensations ; theor 
raising her from the floor, he said, ** Do you know what he has 
V asked of me P^* 

"No," answered she in the utmost ignorance, dnd with the 
utmost ignorance painted on her face; **but whatever it itf^ 1| 
my Lord, though you do not grant it,, yet pardon him for « 
asking.'^ ' 

'^ Perhaps you would grant him what he has requested ?" 
said her father. 

"Most willingly — was it my gift." 

"It is," replied he. "Go to hmS in the Ebrary^ and hear 
what he has to say; for on your will his fate shall depend.'* 

Like lightning she flew out of the room ; while even the 
grave Sandford smiled at the idea of their meeting. 

Rushbrook, with his fears all verified by the manner in which 
his uncle had left him, sat with his head reclined against a 
bookcase, and every limb extended with the dispsur that had 
seized him. ^ 

Matilda nimbly opened the door, and Cried, " Mr. Rushbrook^ - 
I am come to comfort you."^ 

" That you have always done,*' said he, rising in npture ta '^ , 
receive her, even in the midst of all his sadness. 

" What is it you wanj ?" said she. "What have you asked of 
my father, that he has denied you ?'^ •> 

'' I have asked for that,** replied he, " which is dearer to me 
tkan my life." •• ' 
I " Be satisfied then," returned she ; " for you shall have it.** 

" Dear Matilda ! it is not ip your power to bestow." 

" But he has told me it shall be in my power ; and has de- 
sired me to give or to refuse it you, at my own pleasure." 

" O heavens !" cried Rushbroq|c in transport, " has he?^ 
R " He has, indeed — before Mr. Sandford and Mjss Woodley. 
1^0 w tell me' what you petitioned for." 

"I asked him," cried Rushbrook, trembling, " for a wife.'* ^ 

Her hand, which had just then taken hold of his, m the 
warmth W her wish to serve him, now dropped down as with 
the stroke of death — her faqg lost its colour — and she leaned 
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against the desk by which they were standing withmit uttering a 
word. 

*^ What means this change?" said he. ^'Do you not wish 
me happy?'* 

"Yes," she exclaimed, "Heaven is my witness ; but if gives-^ 
me concern to think we must part." 

" Then let us be joined," cried he, falling at her feet, " tilK 
death alone can part us." 

All the sensibility— the reserve — the pride, with which she 
was so amply possessed, returned to her that moment. She 
started back, and cried, "Could Lord Elmwood know forwhat^ 
he sent me?" 

"He did," replied Rushbrook: "I boldly told him of my 
presumptuous love ; and he has given to you alone the power 
ever my happiness or misery. Ob, do not doom me to the 
latter." ^ 

Whether the heart of Matilda, such as it has been described,. 
could sentence him to misery, the reader is left to surmise; and 
if he supposes that it could not^ he has every reason to suppose 
that their wedded life was — a life of happiness. ' 

He has beheld the pernicious efiects of an improper edu- 
cation in the destiny which attended the unthinking Miss Milner, 
On t^Am>posite side, what may not be hoped from that school 
of prulljbce, though of adversity, in which Matilda was bred? 

AndlAr. Milner, Matilda's grandfather, Ad better have given 
his fortune to a distant branch of his Eeunily, as Matilda's fi^ef 
once meant to do, so that he hafl|^en to his daughter 
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